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Brooklyn Life 


INSURANCE = GOMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 

It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to muke the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


F, MEDCALFE, Baltimore, For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, aa “ Virginia. 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, « “ oN, Carolina 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Charleston, bad 8S. Carolina. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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A PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES in Texas MILITARY INSTITUTE will be elected 
July 1st, 1872. A graduate of a SourHERN UNIVERSITY, who has studied in Europe preferred. 
Address with testimonials, JNO. G. JAMES, Suferintendent, Austin. 
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May, 1872. 
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CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MEMPHIS, THNN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
ASSETS, - - - = = = = = = = $1,075,009. 
Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 


WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 

Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYs, 
M, J. DEROSSET, M. D., MED. EXAMINER, 

Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and C. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CONSULTING PHYSICIANS. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WititaM G. Harrison, President Baltimore Fire Insu- 
rance Company. - 

James Hopeszs, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in 
Notions and White Goods. 5 : 
Tuomas P. WiLiiams, Thos. P. Williams & Co., Cotton 

and Commission Merchants. 
RoBERT GARRETT, Robert Garrett & Sons, and President 
big Railroad Compeny ot Virginia. 
ANDEEW REID, Spence & d, Commission Merchants. 
Joun Murpuy, Murphy & Co., Publishers, Booksellers 


Joun S. Rexsz, John 8. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 


izers. 
RoBERT LEHR, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacco 

and Commission Merchants. 
E. KNaBrE, Wm. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturera, 
ARTHUR GEORGE Brown, Attorney at Law. 
General Isaac K. TRIMBLE, Baltimore. 
Cc. F. McCay, 

Actuary. 

General Wapgz Hampton. 


and Stationers. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, on all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 
holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. : ; 

With sufficient capital for entire security, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 
advantages to the CAROLINA. hoes 

All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan. 

No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe, 

AllPolicies non-forfeitable after second year. All Losses paid promptly in cash. 
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SCHEDULE OF THE CREAT ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


From Baltimore to 


Savannah, Georgia. 








Leave BALTIMURK.....4 50 A. M...3 55 P. M. 


* WASHINGTUN.,..7 00 ‘* ..7 OU 
* RICHMOND ....... 2 35 P. M...3 45 A. M. 
6 WELDUN nccosccccess 7a? Wee * 


© WILMINGTON....4 30 A. M...7 10 P M. 
“ CHAKLESTON ...3 30 P.M.8 30 A.M. 
Arrive SAVANNAH... ..cccessseeeeeed OO P.M. 


| Or Via BAY LINE. 


| Leave PALTIMORE.....cccccces00eeeee3 55 P; M. 
|  PORTSMUUTHL .ccce-ceeerseeee6 00 A. M. 
| WELDUN ...cccorcccecssossceceenel® G9 
“ CHARLESTON. wwe 8 30 
Arrive SAVANNAH. ......0....cccceesee3 00 P. M. 















Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 


Joun S. Barsour, President; H, W. 


and J. M. Broapus, General Tic 


VaNnDEGRIFT, General Superintendent, 
ket Agent, Alexandria, Va, 








On and after SUNDAY, April 14, 1872, 
two daily passenger trains will run between 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, ef- 
fecting double daily connections through be- 
tween NEW YORKand NEW ORLEANS. 

At Gordonsville connection is made by 
mail train with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad daily, Sundays excepted, to Rich- 
mond, Staunton and the VIRGINIA 
SPRINGS. 

At Lynchburg with Atlantic, Mississippi 
and Ohio Railroad for the West and South- 
west, and at Washington for the North and 
North west. 

Leave Washington daily at 7.00 a. m. and 
10.20 p. m., and Alexandria at 8 a. m. and 
11.15 p. m., arriving at Lynchburg at 4.40 
p. m. and 7.55 a. m. 

Leave Lynchburg at 9.30 a. m. and 10.55 
p. m., arrive at Alexandria at 6.40 p. m. and 
6.43 a. m., and at Washington at 7.30 p. m. 
and 7.30 a. m. 


For Manassas Division, leave Washing” 
ton daily (excepting Sunday) with main line 
train, at 7.00 a. m.; and Alexandria at 8.00 
a.m. Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m. ; 
_ Strasburg at 1.25 p. m., and arrive at 

arrisonburg at 4.26 p. m., connecting with 
Harmon & Co’s Stage Lines to Staunton, 
Rawley Springs, &c., &c. 

Eastward, leave Harrisonburg at 10.30 a. 
m.; pass Strasburg at 1.40 p. m., arrive at 
Manassas Junction at 6 10 p. m., connectin 
with main line through to Washington po | 
the North and West. 

Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 
are made to Fairfax Court House from Fair- 
fax station; to Middleburg from Plains; and 
to Upperville from Piedmont. 

Both the Eastward and Westward bound 
trains muke close connection at Strasbur, 
with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroa 
to Winchester, Harper’s Ferry, Capon 
| Springs, &c. 





Elegant Sleeping cars are run daily between New York and Lynchburg, without change. 
Also, cars through between Baltimore and Lynchburg, avoiding the inconvenience of transfer in Wash- 


img 


ton. 
Through tickets and baggage checked to all prominent points. 





ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILWAY. 


Jno. P. Kina, President; L. P. Grant, Superintendent. 














































































OUTWARD. | | INWARD. 
Day Pass, , Night Pass.| | Day Pass. “— Pass. 
Trains. Trains. Trains. rains. 
ag eRe STATIONS. lg ? a : 
Pil gle| g| leis] ¢ 
~ s = | @€ ue 3 ~ e 
EIe |e 3 LS 
A. M.|A. M.|P. M.|P. M.| \P. M.|P. M.|A. M.|A. M. 
6 50! | 7 00). sie eid INR cae: 6 cities: ees agonal aa 6 06] 

710) 7 11} rc. a. eee East-Point.. .02. seccccs-csceceee| 439) 440) 542) 5 43 
746| 807; 808) 810). e 0 oe WAMBRIR occ: cce- coccece see: cose | 400) *401) 505, 5 06 
8 26) *8 27; 8 30) 8 31). 9066e-cccn coved NNER Decks s0cteces.wosse- cess) 4 OO CO 4H 
8 49| 849! 856) 9 0l).. sésios nce iswasadestns e--| 317] 317] 421| 4 25 
909} 911] 921) 9 24). -...Newnan... «-| 255| 257) 405) 4 06 
9 45) +9 46) 10 04| 10 05).. --. Grantville.. 2 23) 224] 330) 331 
10 08; 10 13) 10 26) 10 31).. -- Hogansville. 1 58) 203) 3 06| 8 10 
10 36; 10 36 10 56) 10 56. -.-Whitfield’s, 1 35) tl 37) 243) 243 
10 54| 10 57 11 16) 11 20).. ... LaGrange... |} 115) 117) 226) 227 
11 21} 11 21 11 50) 11 50).... coe LOM CAMO. 00. cccccccccccccscces | 12 60) 12 50) 201) 201 
1l 40 12 15)A. M.i... © West-POint.... cece soe +0 cecccel 12 30) 1 46 
* Meets Night Freight. # Meets Day Freight. 
t Mente Dey Freight. t Meets Wight Freight. 











oe == FF 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prrer V. DANIEL, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Petersburg & Weldon Railway—C. F. Coutier, Pres.; and R. B. Pearam, Gen. 
Supt., Petersburg, Va. 





, 1871. TRAINS NORTH. 2. 
—_ sours. _ aw *F oe CONNECTIONS. 
Acc. lExp | Exp Mis.! STATIONS. | Mis.’ Exp! Exp Acc. 1 Connects a Washington Brauch of Baltimore & 
as Ohio Railway 
nap } g _AREI ‘% 1 With Alexandria & Wasbin ton, and Orange, Alex. 
a.M.|P.M./ a. M. LEAVE ARRIVE P.M. A.M. P.M. PE nccencing PB & a rs 
| 700) 7 15 0 ---- Washington 1.. 216 12 10, 410 | 2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, etc. 
| | (Steamboat) } | | $3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville and 
}1114,1105, 55 --..Acguia Crect....| 161'| 8 35 12! Piedmont Railways. 
112 00 11 42 9 .. Fredericksburg 2..' 147| 751115 4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
550 110 12 36 ° .--Milford..... 126 | 7 02 10 44 5 Junction of Gaston Branch 
636 142) 1 00 Chester.. 115! 6361010 613 6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke 
7% 227,133 ---Ashland , 108 6 07, 939 533 Railways. 
$42 330) 217 a i 3. } ov 49'| 520 8 45) 430) 
a.m.) 345) 235 f- ee (a mai 519 7? a) ee ea 
| 486) $14) 148) ----e0-- PP. . cee i314 q5 
| 445| $21) = -Port Walthall June. 70'| 4 22 7 38 || CASTON BRANCH, 
5 05| 3 35} ly || 405; 7 20 | 
| 5 40 ; 00 152 iv$: Petersburg 4. har | 64) | ; 00; 7 00 HI Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
6 50; 5 00) . 42'| 3 00, 6 00 || atll 35a. m.arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p.m. 
| 7 25| 5 30 | 83 | 2 30) 5 20 1] Leaves a at 905 a. m., arriving at 
8 10) 6 15) 14)| 1 50) 4 85 | Gaston at 1 35 p. 
9 35) 7 15) 0}| 100) 3 25 | Connects & Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
| } | || Railway. 
|a-M.|P. M,)/ {|4.M.1P. M., i 














WILMINGTON & WELDON | Wilmington, Columbia & Angusta 


RAILWAY. RAILWAY. 



































* 
R. R. BRIDGERS, President, and 8S, L. FRE- R. R. BRIDGERS, President, and JoHN C. 
MONT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 
Exp./Mail |Mis.| = sTATIONS, | Mls.|Mail| Exp Ff wtan| Exp!|Mis.| — STATIONS. Mis, | Exp|Mail 
=P oe a.! (eave ABRIVE, PM aM. Bp. yy. a.o.!| LEAVE AERIVE lle. M. | A.M. 
-| 162/240 100 8 749\ 430| O}----- . Wilmington 1..... 171 | 5 80) 5 50 
154/217 12 sg5'520] 17). ....-Brinwley’s.......| 154: 4 421 480 
; 143/203 1211 ff 008 6 51| 44 - Whiteville 27,| | 
125 | 1 07 11 21 3114. 752 -Fair Bluff 2. 108 | 2 87/ 2 28 
| 108 12 15 1037 Bf 42 46) 9 14/ Dee... 79 | 112 
“| 1105 9 32 2 20 10 10 | Florence 8 64 12 18 12 00 
2 3 “| 70 10 14 8 50 4170 %! ynchburg 11 13) 9 05 
140) 4 4 - «| 48/907 757 6 30 12 03 | sumpter 25 |10 26| 7 05 
237) 5 1 29,747 705 7 80/12 38 | ancheste 14 | 5 25 
3 43| 6 3% --Castle Hayne.. 9/638 609 8 00/12 53 | . Wateree. 445 
410) 7 00 «+ Wilmington 4.. 0/600 5 45 8 45) 130 Kingsville 0/9 " 8 45 
a.m. |P. 3. | ARRIVE LEAVE| \la-M. P.M. 9 oy wip. u.!| ARRIVE \la. MP Me 




















1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, § 1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 


Roanoke Kiver. way. 
2 Connects with ‘larboro’ Branch. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 
3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North i : . 

Carolina Railways. 3 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail Northeastern Railways. 


way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
Tarboro’ Branch. —Trains run between Rocky lina Railway. 
Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, Geueral Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent; Ww. Ww. Vass, ‘Treasurer. 





























——————— nnn | 
TRAINS NORTH. | a a RAINS SOUTH. 
a ee OF cues wer 
THROUGH > = 3 223 TRAIN || THROUGH 
MAIL TRA, =| 5/2 $2) Wa TRAN. =i} 
FREIGHT TRAIN 2% STATIONS. “@ || FREIGHT TRAIN, 
= ‘near toe . als 26 pee ieee mee ae ee all 
) ; z | é 5 eo < © \ o 3 
: : | & ig sai &£ | & W & | & 
= 2 - | ¢ S\z 2s = - | - | 8 
& 2 — 2 is a | on | on 
< 4 <¢ | a =| Ae a... ss < 
405 pm | 92am | 697, 4 00pm 800am 
"440pm *4 45 || 938am) 9 38 6 49) 341 3 41pm, 719 PR. 23 am 
5 08 503 || 950 95 587 327 32 "653 | *6 53 
5 37 5 39 10 06 | 10 06 1282 *3 10 *3 10 6 20 6 22 
6 48 650 |} 1045 | 1048 9 229 2 32 505 | 507 
7 45 747 }} 11 16 11 16 S61 159 15 407 | 409 
8 33 8 35 jj°11 42 *11 44 10 53 il4 18 317 } 319 
9 32 9 34 }/*12 14pm *12 14pm 5410 343 *12 42 *12 42 215 . 2 1a 
9 51 953 =| |"12 "12 30 57, 8 540 *12 30 *12 31 155 157 
1021 =| 1023 |j 12 46 249 62/5 } 435 1212 | 21pm) 122 1 24 
046 =| 1048 1 02 1 02 66] 4)! ».... MACON ....... 531'1148 | 1148 || 1254 | 12 56 
ll 17 1117 } 119 119 71) 5 8 BROWN'S T.0... | 526 11 32 11 82 12 21am)! 12 21am 
*1l 46 *11 48 | 1386 1 36 76} 5 | eee LITTLETON... 621 1116 11 16 *11 44 *11 48 
1227am 12 27am) 157 157 | ees SUMMIT...... 315 10 59 10 59 1104 «=| 1104 
12 48 12 58 | 207 210 85 $/| .......G@ASTON....... | 1212, 10 46am 10 49 10 27pm) 10 32 
2 20 | 250 WF 12° woccee WELDON...... 10 0 am | 915 pm 


aay * denotes Meeting and Passing Points. 





RALBEIGE &«&~ AUGUSTA AITReLIN Ee. 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent; W. W. VASS, Treasurer; THOMAS 
BADGER, General Ticket Agent. 





























: TRAINS MOVING SOUTH. 2 é ¢ - TRAINS MOVING NORTH. 
me a CS ao 4 a 
No. 1. No. 2. Alls STATION J'ia No. 3. | No. 4. 
Freight Train. Mail Train, |= ||3|| STATIONS 3/5 Mail Train. Freight Train. 
—_—. = = 7 = 
= = ° 
Arrive.; Leave. || Arrive. | Leave. & Si || Arrive. | Leave. || Arrive. _Leave. 
. 930am|  |410pm ~ ieee RALEIGH... 8) 4 | 9:10am) 7 54 pm 
0W8ami023 * 447 pm| 45“ i'8 -- CAREY...... 6 | 36 827" |}830am 702" | 706 pm 
1059 “ |1104 “ 516 * 1519 * 114 16 APE --- 6 | 30 “= 800 * ||622 * |62% 
140 “ /11 * 9545 * 195645 © 120 16 ||... LASHLEY’S..... 6 |24 || 732 “ | 732 * [9530 * ‘546 « 
12218 pm 122l1pm 609 “ '610 * | 26 (6 ||..MERRY OAKS...7 {18 | 706 * | 707 “ | 453 “ | 455 * 
10° |10 “ ||640 * '642 © |33 (7 ||...LOCKVILLE...'5% 11 ||62 “ | 634 * || 407 “ | 411 
—_ = 1g « 706 * | 706 * | 88% 5% ..DOWD’S MILL.. 534 , 53 | 6 09 60 “i333 « 334 * 
215 “ i730 44 5% |....SANFORD.... ' 66 * | 300 * 











* Denote meeting and passing polaots. No. 2 will meet No. 4 at Lashley’s. Freight Trains will keep (15) fifteen 
minutes out of the way of Mail Trains, and if Mail Trains should not arrive at meeting point in time, Freight and all 
other Trains will stand unti] missing train passes or is heardfrom. At Sanford connects with Western R. R. 


A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 





GEORGIA RAILIWVAY. 
JGuN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLE, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 



















































; | 
Pas. | Pas. | Pas. | Mls. | STATIONS. | Pas.| Pas. | Pas. 
P M.| P. Mt.) A.M. | LEAVE] [ARRIVE P.M 4 M.| A. M. 

| | | 
415|700|800| Ol....seseeeeeeeee anita ia 1 530 | 245 | 9 30 
5 50 | 8 20] 911 | ; ..-- Berzelia.... .. «-- | 426) 145! 8 00 
Pp. M.| 8 48 | 9 45 | | eccccccccces ee cocceees --es Dearing........ eeeeee + sees eeee) 400 | 1 19 |A. M. 

| 9 50 |11 00 | epragnennbahersests seb GE cnteaterennes samaned Bae in| 

10 36 |11 50 | cocece toe BINED. on cocedcen epee cocccceed Zl |1l 35 | 

11 51 | 1 06 | soe ceca Wee BURessccese ccscee cocccseell! 1 BE tee ae | 

1217} 127 | coos cove ceee GFECMBDOFO. .. 0.0: coer ceccees cece 12 35 110 18 | 

1 35 | 2 34 WE lccccccede cccccsce «csceMMeORees: coes-cocce 9 05 

| 235 | 3 28 oe ccce cece cee OCIS! Circle ....- 10 

3 09 | 400 | -Covington... 27 | 
A.M.) 3 52 | 4 38 Conyers.... 52 |P. M. 
6 45 | 4 41 | 5 23 | one Mountain.. 05 | 7 50 
8 05 | 5 35 6 23 .... Atlanta ... 15 | 6 30 
A. M.| A. M.| P. M.! 1PM. /P. M. 





1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Columbis & augue. and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 Witb Athens Branch. 5 With Macen and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 

Yiacon & Augustin Kailway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3,00 &9 50. m., arriving at the latter pute at 7.35 p.m. and 2.30a.m. Leave Macon at 6.30 a. m. 
and 6 30p m., arriving at Oimak 10 46 a. m. and 12 00 night. 

Washington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at Washington at 4.10 R. m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m, 

Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, ané 
Athens. at 1 15 and 11.55 p. m., arr at Athens 4.35 p.m. and 2.50a.m. Kevurning, leaves Athens at 9.15 
a. m. and 7.15 p. m., arr. at Union Point at 12.30 and 10.15 p. m. 


mb 


D 
T 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD, 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 


ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. S 


. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FISHER, 


Seeretary and Treasurer ; Ss. E. BOYLSTON, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 
General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
On and after Monday = llth December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


Retivens will run as follo 

AY ACO UM MODATION TRAIN 
Leave a....2. daily ‘Sundays excepted) at 8.00 A. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at..........-+-eeeeee eee 4.05 P. M. 
Leave Charleston daily (Sundays ensagtedyes® 15 A. M. 
Arrive at Savannab at 


The Day Accommodation inakes pn ‘connections to all points North, b 


NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 
Leave Savannah At........sscsecssccccccesenes 
Arrive at Charleston at.. 
Leave Charleston daily at 
Arrive at Savannah at...... 





y either the Bay Line 


route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 


ton. Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York. 


The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


sevgn hours to New York. 


2 SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 


Through Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshall House, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 


nah, and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 


Close connections made for all points in Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wa. M. Wav ey, President, and Wu. Roperrs, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga., Gzo. Yonex, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 



































Leave. Arrive. 
Pass.| Pass.| Mis. | STATIONS. Pass.| Pass. 
p. m.| a. m.! .| a.m. 

700 715 5 30 
741, 750 450 
808, 815 . 4 25 
920 920 “E £yP | 2 3 03 
950, 947 - Hale youdate.. oof 250; 222 
10 31) 10 25) | . Ogeechee.. 220; 140 
13 25) 11 15) 79|ar...MILLEN 2...ly 1 25; 12 30 
a ee ell 
a. m.| p.m. Au ugusta Branch. | a. m.| p.m 
12 15] 130 79/Iv......Millen... .ar| 11 15| 11 30 
12 28; 200 90}... ae ‘Yam OD...ee-+| 10 55° 11 09 
146) 407 WB ccces nos 2 9 37 
245| 538, 132 8 30 
| — — 
12 00) 11 23) 9 2 12 00 
12 29| 11 52 90). 2 11 30 
12 58; 12 20| 103,. 150| 11 05 
204) 145 122'. 035; 956 
237) 217 134). ce 955) 918 
336, $12 54| eeoce Toomsboro’.. 855, 817 
417) $55 10 ar..€ .-GORDON .4..1v 816) 735 
p.m. “Milt illedgev. Branch | p.m. 
7 40 170}lv.. ordon..... ar 3 55 
9 1¢ “Milleag sevilie.. 2 53 
104 _198)ar. --EATONTON. ly; 1 00 
422, 401] 170)lv.....Gordon.....ar| 805) 715 
515, 45) a MACON 5.....-| 700) 620 
8. m.! p. m arrive leave! a. m./ p.m. 














1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 


2 With Augusta & Savannah Branch. 


3 With Charlotte, Col. & Augusta and South 
Carolina Railways. 


4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch. 


5 With Macon and Western and Southwestern 
Rat) ways. 





SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 


VIRGIL Powers, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 
Leave. a Arrive. 
Acc. Mail Mail Mls} ~ STATIONS. + Ace 
m.| Leave. Arrive.|p.m. oy 


p.m. a.m. a.m. .| p. .m. 
850,525 800 0....MAGON 1.. me 115, 5 00 
950/600 840) 12... Eche connee ..| 



































| 

727 35 Everett’s..../ 28, 

; $13 50|... .. Butler. ....} 8 44) 

9 21 Wilssees ponerse peeee | 740 

957 | 80,.... Upatote. ...| 6 49 

111 00 100 . 6 OLUMBUS 2. 5 45) 

\@-m.) @ lve. | ml.) @ 

12 01) 't0 0 07 ..Marshallville . | 2 22) 221 
1 01) 10 54 3 .-Montezuma..| 1 84] 122 
249 13219 70.....Americus.... 12 14) 11 36 
$41] | 101 28 ar..Smithville.iv 1128; [10 36 
515) | 122 88 ly.Smithville.ar 11 22|_|10 18 
00: «|| 245 94 ALBANY S...|1000| | 835 
a.m p.m. | arr. lve. a.m. | |p.m. 
426 | 1 21) s lv. ees ar dt al 10 16 
5 46) 212) %..... Dawson . 10 34 | 918 
748 8 28) 8 ‘Cuthbert... -| 921 7 32 
8 39 4 04| 128 ...... Morris .... 4 6 32 
10 00 458) 14. "RUFAULA...| 7 45| 510 
a.m. ‘p.m. arrive leave a.m. p.m. 





1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways, 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45 a. m. and 
1.20p.m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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GREENVILLE & COLUMBIA R. R. 


- BUSH, President ;_ _THOS. _DODAMEAD, Sup’t; C. V. V. Carrington, » Sec’y, Colurabia, S. c. 



















































UP PASSENGER TRAIN. DOWN PASSENGER TRAIN. 
e - | 
\s Passenger)| & ‘ | Passenger 
2 STATIONS. | § STATIONS. peg 
tS oo 
{3 Arr Eve, ra |Arr!Lve 
le MMMMINA cc <ctine yacanad MGMOKe BRS | 7 00) SIREN... sins <cvssvsacenew Insens 15 45 
614| Frost's Mill. . ° 25) 7 25|| 8 |Golden Grov 612 612 
15% | Littleton 00; 8 00|| 1834) Williamston 6 50, 6 50 
25% p= MLOM ..cceee oe 4 ‘Zi $24s| Belton... aa bee 7 15, 7 23 
2834 | I ope’s... ° . | ANGECTBON 22... cocccccce{oeese| 6 25 
3134| Pomaria seee eececees svcccccecosoce | 05! 9 05|| 26 [Branch } OTAGO .06s cossceseoe « o] 7 1B, cccce 
40 |Prosperity... | 9 40) 9 40|| 3434; Honea Path.... .. tien eeeee wee 8 05 8 05 
47 | N@WDESTy.... 2. .cccce cocccescocee 05/10 10 41% DOIGNET Bes0- ccc. cvecscarcecccves | 8 ONS Oe 
SR csc: aeccecsnes eee «10 15/10 20 PII.  vnacaoacasccoccneae.oa 8 42'%8 42 
51 | Burton's Tank......... escecceees ° = = 2 9 |Cokesbury.... .. sgsdovensentngeers 9 02 905 
5439 \Silver Street Cee cece cces cee |10 4 ate F AROVENS 000. cccce cove looses 8 00 
60 |Saluda Old Town.........s++eecees 111 15/11 20 6046 Branch } Cokesbury WAhanGeSe sane oe 
GE TOMMBRONB. 65 oc. ccceccccecsccecce [20 GEER GOEL GE TP TONG F. Gin ccccncccccs sctces ccc 925 9 25 
TR LEriGk BamGOcccce ccc cece cocccce cole Gee OO GUM OOOO ccs ceccce cesece cose 940 9 40 
ee neers Ud UO eee 952 9 52 
79 |79 Mile T. O. .2c. ccccsccsccececcecce {13 92112 82|| 64 |79 Mile T. O........... ona itesete: i 10 05 10 05 
82 |New Market. cosecesce coe AZ 45/12 45)| 68 | Nimety-Six......0..-.0ce00 oe -eoe (10 20 10 W 
&5 Greenwood.......0.. coe cecccccees| 1 00) 1 00]| 71% |Brick House....... ‘eneeevenseeuel 10 33 10 33 
89 |89 Mile ‘ ounce coe cof 2 SOl 8 UBT SE IOMIOIE ccccaseccccce, evens cece 11 00 11 00 
91x [Cokesbury ouie a iN 1 35, 1 45|| 83 |Saluda Oid Town ...........+.... 11 20 11 26 
105%! Bran Cokesbury. coe colecces| 2 45 gs Silver Street ....... .. ..scee oo |11 62 11 52 
574| Branch (Abbeville hades: eataeuners $ 00)..... \Burton’s Tank... .. .. +--+... 12 05 12 05 
99 |Barmore’s. Shine Sedvdnedes - conan 205 205 5 NM nectne> sondessnereseeeceses 12 20 12 
BEDE Demme's oc 0c cceve- sees nse covece 2 18) 2 18|| 96% |Newhberry .. . ..- cccccccccccees - 12 30.12 35 
109 | Honea Path. cocerceseee, 245) 2 45// 103% | Prosperity... ......2.05 se eevee 100, 1 (0 
11744| Belton.. “atlion eves cocccccese| 8 me +4 TY a pt wos cccccccccsccceceres 1 35) 1 35 
on, j Be ton. © evcccccecelcccce 1 OPO’Beee 2 coe coe coe cccccccccce, 1 48) 1 48 
126%) Branch | ‘a nderson..............--| 4:20) @90/|118 [Alston ...... ... sesccces seco. | 2.02) 2 10 
12436} Williamston ........ oreo eevee! B55) 3 55//128 |Littleton...... eeseeeeeres ceveeree 2 45) 2 45 
135% |Golden Grove....secsee seeee evee| 4 82) 4 a 13654 Frost’s Mill....------- i eee nian 3 20, 3 20 
LBM IGREENVILEB e000 cccccccs 00 scece | 5 00! 143% OOEMIMETA 00 ccccccccccccee isaac SB! 000 
1 i 








NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS THROUGH LINE 
VIA MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAIL ROAD. 
This te the TRUNK ROAD of the GREAT LINES leading from NEW YORK TO NEW OKLEANS, and is 

















nearly 300 miles shorter than the Western routes. PALA S$ on all night trains, running through from New 

Orleans to Lynchburg, 1000 miles; and only onz basaaae Ldeces New Orleans and New York. 

ct ee naa SCHEDULE. Bae a. : 

‘ GOING NORTH. aaa | war GOING SOUTH. 

ENED cnsnsancas: s44ensusrae 780m. m.| 5 80 p. m.|| Now YOrK.....cc.-.cccecessecceece 1920p. m. 830 a. m. 

Mobile.........- cnavencncecsesorens | 230 p. m.11 80 p> m. Palledcirnia pacecteceseuseeeasesoes \12 54 a. m. 1145 a. m. 

MONtIQZOMETY..---ceeeeeee ceeeceres 12 30 a. m.'10 30 a. m.|| Washingtun... ........06 ceeeeeee 70a. m. 600 p. m 

WOSMMBIOR. coccocccccescoscecccess 8 00 a. m. 12 45 p. m.|| ED dscecapessisndenacace 8 30 a. m.| 6 00 p. m. 

Philadelphia sees | 194 p. m.| 649 p. M.|| MODIO.........ceeeeeereeeeeeeeeees 6 45 p. m.| 6 00 a. m. 

New Yor TK .eceeseeeeersereee coerce: | 4a p. m.!10 20 p. m. || New Orleans hee sasendedeuteessave 12 35 a m.|12 00 n m. 
APRIL ist, 1872. G. JORDAN, Superintendent. 





ALL RAIL BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH, 
VIA THE LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line. 





6 to 8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 


incinnati. 
. ~ "to 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 
incinnati. 
. “4 to 6 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 


ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE between the cities North of and cities South of 
POTO MAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS 

PASSENGERS have the advantage of double p Geils, trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, running through between NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE 

FRE 1G HY forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the Seuth. 

SHIPPERS by this route will save ali Insurance and many days’ time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Supt., . 

M. HM. SWITH, General Freight Agent, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

W. HM. KING, General Pass. and Met Agent, 
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ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA Ri R, LINE: 
TIME TABLE, 


IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 
Subject to Changes. 
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Chattanooga to Nashville and Hickman. Hickman to Nashville and Chattanooga. 
NAMES No.2 | No.4, | No. 12. NAMES No.1. | No.3. | No.5. 
OF Daily Daily Daily | Daily 
|Ex.Sun| DAILY.|Ex Sun OF ) DAE « Ex. Sun) Ex.Sun 
STATIONS. ieee Weneacnagl 
Mail. | Exp. | Accom. STATIONS. “Mail. ait. | xr Exp. Accom, 
Lve. Chattanooga........ 6 30 am| 8 00 PM 12 30 PM'|Lve...Hickman’.........| 6 00 PM) . OOam! 
cian Wauhatchie.........| 6 50 8 20 a State Line.........| 6 45 45 | 
siaiaiiaee Whitesides*.........| 7 20 8 50 3 00 | w....Union City *t........| 8 00 8 00 | 
A 7 ||..-Paducah Vn ; po : +4 
= eoeeee goecece | coccee@cccese | secece en SE Dresden..t......... | 
seenenieetientanen KX 7. eee | 445 | mea McKenzie*}.......|1000 [1000 | 
eRe PoE ee poe Hantin i ..|10 40 1045 | 
santa Bridgepery).....--| 8 10 9 40 PM! 3.30 P. uM —«£ ae 12 00 M. 
. Stevenson* ......... ~~ me |e Jenneonvilio’... “112 20 am 12 35 PM 
COWAD.....000000 10 25 11 30 —_—-—|......... Waverly*t 100 1 20 
“Decherd*.....ccsseee \1040 [11 45pm] No.6 ||." Dickson*t......| 225 235 =| 
a -Tullahoma.......... 11 20 12 25amM| Daily ||...... ..White Bluff....... 3 10 32 | 
sonannete Normandy’........./11 40 12 45 _Ex.Sun Kin ston Springs...| 3 35 | 3 45 | 
i “a, eng sagt a eee 4 20 4 25 
Arr. }sneibyvillet [12 45 PM) 9 15ane| rr. 500 | 500 | 
Lve. J * \10 30am) 5 00 Pat: 615AM Nashville......... Ex.Sun!| DAILY 
Lve. 8 45 7 00 3 30 PM 
mannan Wartrace*t.........|12 00 Mm. | 1 0am! 7 00 «uN. & D. Crossing....| 8 50 7 05 35 
.Christiana*.........|12 35 1 35 745 -Lavergnet 9 30 8 00 4 20 
wanda Murtreesboro*......| 1 00 2 00 815 ‘ Smyrna 9 45 8 20 4 35 
on }113 | 215 | 890 |I""""""""Florence........./1000 | 840 | 455 
| 125 225 845 4)... Murfreesboro’ 10 15 9 00 5 15 
1 37 2 35 900 = ||.........Christiana* w40 |940 | 545 
; 4 : 4 : 4 eee Wartrace*t......... u ae 35 PM| 6 30 
5 11 20 Ay - 
Arr. > |i2 45pm| 9 15am! 7 15 PM 
39 | 32 Eve, }Shelbyville®....|15 30.0| 500PM| 
8 45 425 ssssseees NOPMANGY*......- 11 40am) 11 05 
4 05 |. reo ee Tullahoma’*........:12 00 Mm. |11 30 
445 5 15 sesseeeeeee DeCHETA®,. 1 00 12 20 AM 
.... Waverley *t........| 615 6 Bu we ail 12 40 
Re Johnsonville*f......| 6 50 7 00 cesses BLEVEDSON®........| 2 30 2 30 Accom. 
ccccccssese RIGS F..cecceccees| 7 BD 7 30 sesso BFidgeport*........| 3 05 3 05 8 10am 
‘Hu untingdon*}. Sasadiais 8 20 82 | 
Lve.. -McKenzie*t......... 9 00 9 15 Arr. I 4 45 PM)...... senadicl eel 
ee Dresdent...........| 950  |_9 55 =} sini anncstacnanie PERROTT CORRE, WT 
...Paducah Junction...|10 50 10 45 a 
-e Union Cityf*........ 11 00 i ti -. Whitesides*........ 4 05 4 00 10 00 
eoece State Line...........|11 45 PM! 11 40a.m -eseeeee Wauhatchie, ......| 4 35 4 35 /11 00 
- Arr..... Hickman ...........|12 30 AM|12 30 p.m Arr...Chattanooga 5 00 PM| 5 00AM|11 30AM 














Stations marked (*) are Telegraph Stations, 
%&.The short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. Only route run- 
ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 





NA SEXVILIE & DECATUR RAIIWAY. 


J. W. Stoss, President and General Supt.; R. N. ReyNowps, Agdotens Supt., and RK. P. Brown, General Ticke 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


























! | 
Pass. Mail. | Mis STATIONS. Mis. || Mail. | Pass 
P.M. | a.M. |} ARBIVE. | PM. | aM. 
700) 630) 630} 4 
800) 730} 530| 8 
830) 757) 500} 305 
9 00) 8 20 | 436 
940 8 50 | 4 00 2 07 
10 15) 9 18) --Pleasant Grove. $28 1 37 
10 58 9 50 -Buford’s. 245} 1259 
11 40 10 30 200; 1220 
12 82; 1110} 106; 11 31 
102) 1138) 12 43; 11 
135) 12 00) 1200; 10 
2 35) 1 00) | <* % 
aM. | P.M. || | ARRIVE LEAVE | a.m. | P.M. 
1 Connects with Railways diverging. 2 Steamers on the Ten- 


2 Connects with Memphis & Charleston Railway. 
nessee River during season of navigation. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S | 


CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP | 
has a novel but very delightful | 
perfume, and is in every respect 
superior for TOILE T USE 

Sold by dealers = : 
and Toilet Articles. | 


THE <a 


FLORENCE .».2hAck Areneh 
In order to meet the requirements of Indies in 
all sections of the United States, we are import- 


inga very fine light make of Black Alpaca, 

SEWING MACHINE known as the * Otter Brand.” 
Being a superior fabric, and possessing the 
will sew everything needed in a family from the | highest possible lustre, we recommend them to 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. consumers as an Alpaca highly adapted for 


, Spring and Summer wear. 
IT DOES MORE WORK, | a7 Ladies can obtain these goods 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, through their Dry Goods 8 d 
AND BETTER WORK ] Pe eee ae 
*’ | Know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
Than any other Machine. 
Otter prosmey like the above. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. are oe ee 


FLORENCE, MASS. | 427 — 429 Broadway, New York, 
i 
i 








to each piece bearing a likeness of the 


39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE ENEMY SURRERDERS. 


The dragon slain by St. George, and the snake 


that stopped the march of Regulus, were mild 


nuisances compared with CHRONIC INDIGESTION 
SE ARYAN 
















and its accompaniments; yet this foe of health 
and life, with all the brood of bilious and nervous 
ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to 


~ ! TARRANT’S 
2, Bs. 5) EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and is banished from the system. At this season, 
when the physical powers are so apt to droop 
and janguish, and the spirits to give way, the 
toning. purifying. refreshing, renovating and 

reguiating operation of this most agreeable of . 

all correctives is especially conducive to a aap 
healthful and vigorous condition of the system. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Ero, Trees! Gzase: Plants! Gust: Sepig! | FANaiNG's PATENT KID-FITTING 


H Garten 
Apple and Crab Rooigra/fta, best sorts, 10,000, 
Pear, Std. Extra, uy. “ts Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., doz., : $0 
Seeds, Peach, bu., ple, Osage, ‘new, bu. eo 2.00 
Potatoes, White Poach Ate, E carly Rose, bu., 00 } Recommended by lead- 
Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1,000, $1.00; Ash, $3.00; Elm, 2.00 ing physicians. 
Illustrated a ae page, we New Price List, 10c. Should be worn by all 
ladies who value health 


HUENIX, Bloomington, il. 
and comfort. They have 


THE “LIGHT | RUNNING’ i been greatly improved, 


“DOMESTIC y ) and the fit is perfect. 













For sale by all first- 
class dealers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WOR ESTER SKIRT CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


elieved and Cured by Dr. Sherman's ae Appliance and 
eens Office, 697 Broadway, N. Y. Send l0c. for book 
with photographic likenesses of cases before A after ure, with 
the Henry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. Beware of 
traveling imposters, who pretend to bave been assistants of Dr. 
SHERMAN. He bas vo Agents. 


the agency and WM. J. CARLTON, 
sell it. Address ADVERTISING AGENT 
DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 39 Park Row, New York. 





4é 
BEST 
TO USE.” he Ths, 
sé 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. roneartle, 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
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A VISIT TO TALLULAH FALLS. 
BEING AN EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF ONE OF OUR PARTY. 


LARKSVILLE, the county seat of Habersham county, is situa- 

ted on the Soque river, eight miles above its junction with the 
Chattahoochee. The picturesque grandeur of the scenery surround- 
ing it ; the lofty peaks of the Blue Ridge crowding the horizon, like 
stern-visaged priests chanting the vanitas vanitatum of earthly hopes 
and joys; the gorgeous sunsets that hang their curtains of scarlet, 
blue and purple rare, around these tabernacles of God’s power, all 


seem ro whisper to the inhabitants — 
4 


“Muse on God softly, offer a pure heart ; 
For meekly thus to serve Him is thy part.” 


But the silent teachings of these marvellous works are lost upon 
the people, if one might take the physiognomy of the village as an 
indication of the character of its inhabitants ; a pretentious exclu- 
siveness being the marked feature of the place. The shops and 
smaller houses on the principal streets do not range themselves in 
regular rows, but each one separates itself from the others by divers 
palings, yards and fences; and each strives, by some architectural 
ornament, or by placing itself nearer or farther from the street than its 
immediate neighbor, to attract the special attention of the passer-by ; 
while the larger houses, not satisfied with even this distinction, have 
seated themselves on the adjacent hills, and, surrounding themselves 
with extensive grounds, seem saying to those below—‘Stand afar 


33 
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off!” ‘These are the summer residences of wealthy men from South 
Carolina and lower Georgia, who come up every year with their 
families, bringing crowds of company, who either stay with their 
friends or board at the hotels, and thus give an artificial excitement 
to the town, though they have very little to do with the people, being 
quite sufficient to themselves. The churches, four in number, partake 
of the disposition of their congregations, and retire in lofty seclusion 
to the least frequented portion of the town ; while the three hotels, 
though compelled by the nature of their business to seek the public 
places, seem to do so under protest, and endeavor to look as indiffer- 
ent about patronage as possible. 

Such being the general aspect of the town, our party felt no dispo- 
sition to linger, and, though it was already late in the evening, they 
only stopped long enough to procure a guide, and pushed on in the 
direction of Tallulah Falls, distant twelve miles. 

The evening grew chilly and more cheerless as night approached, 
the heavy atmosphere and wailing wind proving that the storm, which 
the cloud on Mt. Yonah had foretold, was now close at hand, and the 
weary travellers began to heartily regret not remaining to test the 
hospitalities of Clarksville ; though F., who had the guide with him, 
drove merrily on as if assured of a warm welcome ere long, and the 
rest were obliged to follow. 

Suddenly, just as the patience of the most forbearing began to give 
way, they emerged from the woods directly in front of a moderate 
sized frame-house, surrounded by a neat yard and numerous out- 
buildings. Upon the porch sat a large motherly-looking old woman, 
dressed in a blue and yellow homespun dress, a check apron and 
wide-bordered cap, and leisurely smoking a short pipe. 

The home-like look of the whole place touched a responsive chord 
in each heart, and doleful were the faces when F., who had been to 
the house, returned with the announcement that they could not stay all 
night. The necessity was so urgent that another deputation was des- 
patched to parley with her, and the good lady at length relented, and 
agreed to give up one room and the hall to their use, and allow them 
to occupy a neighboring grove with the horses and carriages. Even 
these scanty accommodations were eagerly caught at, and they quickly 
took possession of their new quarters. ‘They found the house scru- 
pulously neat and clean, the snowy beds giving promise of a pleasant 
night’s rest—just then the most desirable thing in the world ; but 
before this ‘could be obtained, the wants of the inner man must be 
attended to, and the common question, “What shall we have for 
supper?” was not very easy of solution when it concerned a meal for 
twenty-eight in that backwoods country. 

The principal objection to entertaining them urged by their hostess 
had been the ill-behavior of a party who had stopped there the week 
before, but the polite bearing and quiet manners of our party had 
already impressed the good lady so favorably that she readily agreed 
to allow them the use of her neat kitchen, and furnish whatever they 
might need from her dairy. They were all thoroughly tired of cold 
bread, and there was a general outcry for a warm supper ; so, though 
there was no stove, a portion of the ladies set themselves to work to 
cook a meal. 
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The negro drivers were directed to make a fire in the immense fire- 
place that occupied one end of the kitchen ; Miss Patty filled the tea 
kettle and hung it over the blaze’; L. M. made biscuits which L. C. 
baked in a spider ; the sentimental Iola showed herself an adept in 
dressing and frying chickens. Aunt Quimby made the coffee, while 
Mrs. P., with the assistance of the gay-colored china from Mrs. An- 
derson’s corner cupboard, set the table in a more civilised fashion 
than had yet blessed their Bohemian life ; and, when the gentlemen 
were called in to supper, they found hot biscuits and corn-bread, fried 
chickens and cold ham, butter, milk, and hot coffee, to which they did 
ample justice, and paid many compliments to the fair cooks. 

The meal was scarcely over and everything housed for the night 
when the rain descended in torrents. The knowledge that they had 
a shelter from the fury of the storm only made the sense of comfort 
deeper as they gathered around the light-wood fire which had been 
kindled in the sitting-room of the family, which consisted of Mr. An- 
derson, his wife, and several grown sons and daughters; but they 
were all too weary for much fun, and the ladies soon dropped off one 
by one to their room to find that the matrons had, with Mrs. Ander- 
son’s permission, moved the feather-beds on the floor, leaving the 
mattresses on the steads, and thus forming four comfortable beds 
large enough to contain them all; and in these they soon disposed 
themselves for dreamless slumbers that lasted uninterrupted till morn- 
ing. The gentlemen were equally comfortable, if one might judge 
from the loud snoring that proceeded from the hall, where they had 
made their beds. 

When they awoke in the morning the rain had ceased, and though 
the clouds were still dark and lowering, faint gleams of clear sky and 
the merry voices of bird and insect life gave promise of a clear day, 
which was verified by the sudden appearance of the sun while the 
party were lingering over their late breakfast. 

As it was Sunday, it was decided to make it indeed a day of rest 
coth to man and beast by remaining in their present quarters till the 
evening, and the party scattered each to follow the bent of his own 
inclination in whiling away the hours. Some took advantage of the 
leisure to write letters and journalise ; some read; others, more 
devout, stole off and — 

“In the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.” 


On every heart was a Sabbath stillness, a delicious sense of peace 
and quietude evoked by the panorama of loveliness around them, and 
only known to those who appreciate the beautiful in nature and art. 
Ere noon, however, they were to see another aspect of Nature’s face, 
for they were all driven into the house, and for the first time witnessed 
the majesty of a storm amid these mountain heights. The deep 
grating of the thunder as it reverberated from peak to peak, the vivid 
flashes of lightning that leaped in forked chains from cloud to cloud, 
the deep roaring of the wind and the rush of many waters among 
the mountain gorges, all contributed to make up a scene of wild 
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sublimity that, like all the sterner aspects of the Almighty’s power, 
awed while it delighted. 

Thunder-storms among the mountains are, however, generally of 
short duration, and this soon passed off to the lowlands, and the gen- 
tlemen went out to feed the horses preparatory to starting. L. M. 
proposed that, as this was the time they were generally at church, 
they should all join in singing some hymns. The note-books were 
produced, though, through deference to the uncultivated tastes of the 
family, only familiar tunes were selected ; but one of the matrons 
came in after a few minutes to tell them that Mrs. Anderson said that 
was not what she called singing, she liked the “ fa-si-la style,” and the 
choir gave up in despair. 

By twelve o’clock they were again on the way to the Falls, distant 
five miles. The road lay through a country so wild and uncultivated 
as to be almost savage. God created both the roaring cataract and 
the gentle purling stream, both have their office in the economy of 
nature, but how widely different their effect upon their surroundings ! 
The course of a Smoothly gliding stream may be easily traced through 
the landscape by the luxuriant vegetation that seeks its banks. Tall 
birch, silvery-barked sycamores, and graceful willows and alders bend 
over the stream, watching the reflections of their own beauties in the 
pellucid mirror and nodding and coquetting with the dancing ripples ; 
while at their feet the purple violets, modest daisies, blue-fringed 
gentian, meek-eyed forget-me-nots, feathery ferns, sweet scented heart- 
leaves, and thousands of other plants love to congregate and play at 
hide-and-seek among the rich grass which marks the path of the life- 
giving waters. But these graceful shrubs and plants seem to shrink 
away affrighted by “the whitening sheet,” “silver splendors” and 
dashing waters which weave the “enamelled arras of the rainbow,” 
and the banks of the cataract are generally barren and sterile, or, if 
vegetation appears, it is in the form of the hardy pine or sturdy oak, 
those pioneers of the vegetable kingdom, accustomed to and un- 
daunted by the war of elements. Now it seemed as if in penetrating 
into the arcana of Nature’s mysteries they were leaving all the foot- 
prints of man behind them. The road grew from bad to worse; in 
many places they were obliged to alight and walk over spots where 
only the most careful driving could transport the empty vehicles. 
-No sound broke the stillness, save now and then the rush and roar 
of some mountain stream tumbling over the rocks in frantic haste, 
and the melancholy sighing of the wind in the tall pines that shut in 
the road. Even the voice of insect life seemed to have deserted the 
neighborhood of the gorge of waters, the thunder of whose voice they 
were momentarily expecting to hear. 

After a time the woods grew more open, and the broken road de- 
scending a steep hill, stopped suddenly in front of a crazy-looking 
building which seemed to bar all further advance in that direction. 
The guide informed them that the descent from there to the river, 
distant about half a mile, was so steep as to be unsafe for the carri- 
ages, which would have to be left at the house before them, known as 
Beal’s House. 

Both building and inmates were of a very unprepossessing appear- 
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ance, and after discussion it was determined to leave the various 
articles in the carriages in care of the two servants while the party 
made a descent to the falls. No time was to be lost, as it was already 
late in the evening; and each gentleman selecting a partner, hurried 
off after the guide down the narrow path that led from the back of 
the house to the river, and soon reached the edge of the gorge, where, 
hundreds of feet below, the imprisoned waters fight and rage against 
their rocky barriers like things of life. 

The Tallulah river is the western branch of the Tugaloo, and here 
scems to tear its way directly through a range of mountains more than 
a mile in length, forming an awful gulf varying in width from three 
to six hundred feet, and walled in by stupendous fronts of solid rock, 
impregnable to the assaults of man. 

Down these perpendicular walls of rock small streams pour into 
the river at different points, forming four beautiful cascades, known 
as Stairway, Hawthorne, Vandevere, and Ribbon Cascades. The 
descent to the bed of the stream can only be made on the west side 
by the tracks of former rivulets that have worn hollows in the solid 
rock, down which a precarious foothold may be found by the aid of 
the shrubbery that grows in the hollows. 

Not deterred by these difficulties, the younger portion of the party 
prepared to make the descent. The guide, armed with a long stick, 
took the lead and the others followed in couples, the gentlemen bear- 
ing the children in their arms. For a time the route, though de- 
scending constantly, was comparatively smooth, but they soon struck 
the ravine worn by the water, and then came the tug of war, the path 
being so narrow and precipitous that it was with difficulty they could 
keep their feet. 

Some crabbed old bachelor has asserted that there are two things 
that were never intended for locomotion, viz. ducks and women ; but 
he would have changed his mind could he have seen the activity with 
which the ladies, though encumbered with crinoline, overcame the 
obstacles in their path; creeping over some, around others, and 
swinging themselves from point to point by the aid of the bushes with 
an agility that bade fair to rival their male companions ; laughing at 
each mishap, and enduring fatigue not only with fortitude, but a gaiety 
that produced strange echoes among these frightful solitudes. 

About half way down the cliff they came to a spot which might be 
very appropriately termed the “jumping-off place,” as the path runs 
over the face of a sheer descent of ten or twelve feet, which can only 
be passed by swinging down by the bushes to the next. ledge, which is 
so narrow that you are suspended over the foaming maelstrom of 
waters hundreds of feet below. Even the most venturesome of the 
ladies paused at this obstacle, and it required a good deal of persua- 
sion from the guide to induce them to proceed. At length Aunt 
Quimby allowed herself to be lifted down by R. O.’s strong arms, and 
she was followed by all the young people, except Miss Patty, who de- 
cided to remain with the matrons and children, they having declined 
risking their necks further. 

A few yards of careful creeping along the ledge brought them to a 
place where a huge stone had fallen from the top, and lodging against 
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a flat surface of the cliff, formed a narrow passage of several yards in 
length, only to be passed by crawling on the hands and knees, and 
known as “ Reed’s Squeeze” from the fact that a large man of that 
name had become so tightly fastened in its narrow confines that he 
could only be extricated with great difficulty. 

While the guide explained the origin of its name there was a 
general anxiety as to how F., who weighed largely over two hundred, 
would accomplish the feat, and repeated calls were made to him not 
to attempt it until all the company reached the spot. He very good- 
naturedly waited till all came up, and then went through safely, but 
with so many queer remarks and grimaces that the rocks rung with 
their shouts of merriment. 

A few steps further and a scene of such wondrous sublimity burst 
upon their view that both words and laughter were checked, and they 
stood — 

‘Amazed, confounded, blinded with the blaze 
Of concentrated beauty.” 


They had now réached the bed of the river, which is here chafed 
and maddened by its angry rush of several thousand feet over the 
rapids above the falls. 

Suddenly, as if gathering up its full power for the leap, it whirls 
rapidly around the face of a projecting cliff and flings itself headlong 
over the cataract of Tempesta, filling the gorge with its tumultuous 
roaring, and scattering clouds of spray over the hardy evergreens that 
cling to every crevice of the beetling cliffs overhead. The height of 
the ledge is 140 feet, horizontal shoot of the water 143 feet, depth of 
chasm at this point 245 feet, width 350. 

A better idea of height and depth can rarely be attained than that 
presented by the fall of Tempesta. One feels there as if he had 
penetrated to the very centre of the earth. In the half-twilight which 
fills the chasm, where none but the noontide rays ever penetrate, every 

‘thing is seen in dim and misty hues, and no sound is heard but the 
wild dashing of the turbulent waters and the weird voices of the 
winds, sounding like the shrieks of lost spirits condemned for eternity 
to these dark recesses ; while overhead bends a sky as pure and 
bright as the heaven from which they have been banished. 

As it was growing late in the evening, the guide hurried them to 
re-ascend so as to obtain a view from another point before night. If 
the descent had been difficult, the ascent was still more so. C. declared 
that she never realised how much lean people had to be thankful for 
till she saw the strenuous exertions and spinal contortions of L. M., 
F., and Mrs. G., the fat ones of the party. 

Once at the top, they paused at a spring to quaff what indeed 
seemed to be “ waters of life” to their thirsty spirits, but which were 
very near causing an accident that would have changed all their mirth 
to mourning. The spring was much nearer to the edge of the cliff 
than any of them supposed, as it was surrounded by a dense growth 
of bushes, and the Historian in a playful race with C. to gain posses- 
sion of the dipper ran too near the edge, and only saved himself from 

falling over the dizzy height by clutching at a neighboring limb which 
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was fortunately strong enough to sustain his weight till he could 
regain his footing. 

“You and I were very near taking an unintentional leap just then. 
I wonder if they would have named the spot ‘ Lover’s Leap,’” he said 
to C., trying to laugh at the terror which had driven the color from 
every cheek ; but his tremulous voice told that he realised the danger 
he had escaped, and he hurried them away from thé dangerous 
locality. 

Another short and comparatively smooth descent brought them to 
the “ Devil’s Pulpit.” This is a solid mass of gray freestone like an 
old-fashioned pulpit. The hollow booming of the waters at its base, 
the clouds of spray that fill the air, the awful chasm with its boiling, 
seething and raging waters which it overlooks, all suggest the horrors 
of the bottomless pit, and probably won for it its name. The top is 
flat, almost circular in form, and affords a pleasant resting-place 
except when the sun is directly overhead, when its rays are reflected 
with such power from the white surface of the sandstone as to dazzle 
the eyes and blister the feet. 

From the top is a splendid view of Oceana. 

The perpendicular height of this fall is 92 feet, horizontal pitch of 
the water 20} feet. The river at this point seems to have reached the 
heart of the mountains, the depth of the chasm being 413 feet, width 
600. Words fail to give an idea of the silver splendors of this fall, 
framed in its dark background of rocks and trees ; and our party 
would fain have lingered for hours gazing upon its beauties had not 
the waning light warned them that no time was to be lost in seeking 
shelter for the night, and they turned reluctantly away, promising 
themselves to return on the morrow when the presence of the sun 
would add additional charms. 


They reached the place where they had left the carriages to find 
that the servants had transferred their contents to the house, which 
looked even more gloomy in the gray twilight than when viewed by 
daylight. It was a two-story building in almost the last stage of 
dilapidation, the broken roof having fallen in in several places, and 
one end of the half-tumbled down piazza being used as a wagon-shed. 
The inmates, consisting of an old woman and several young ones, 
were as unprepossessing as their house ; but as it was the only avail- 
able shelter within five miles, the gentlemen proceeded to make the 
best arrangements they could for the night. ‘They were only able to 
engage one room, the others being occupied by the artists. This was 
found to be as dirty and uncomfortable as could well be imagined, 
but the ladies, wet, tired and hungry as they were, set themselves to 
make the best of their surroundings by having a large light-wood fire 
kindled and sweeping the floor thoroughly. ‘Then while some rested 
and dried their damp clothes, others brought wood and water and 
made preparations for supper. Fortunately nothing was to be done 
but make a pot of strong coffee ; and while this was boiling they were 
called out in the yard to see the Hermit, who had accompanied a party 
of photographers who had been taking views of the Falls. It was so 
dark that they could only distinguish a tall figure dressed in white 
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clothes, to whom the gentlemen were talking in loud tones as if he 
were deaf, but gaining very little beyond monosyllabic replies, uttered 
in a strange monotonous-sounding voice. He invited the party to 
visit him the next day, but positively declined their urgent invitation 
to remain and take supper with them, though he accepted some ears 
of green corn which they had just purchased, and with these under 
his arm bowed low to them all, and took the direction of his lonely 
hut. 

Supper being ready, the ladies insisted that their companions in 
misery— the artists — should be invited to join them. The invitation 
was accepted. They proved to be well-known gentlemen of Athens, 
and though most of the viands were cold and served in tin-plates and 
cups, the meal was a merrier one than is often eaten from cut-glass 
and silver. The conversation ran upon the hermit and his eccen- 
tricities, about which the ladies were very curious, and the artists 
narrated various incidents of his life there which made them more 
anxious than ever to see him in his hermitage. 

He had arrived amid these solitudes during the winter of 1866, but 
as the Falls are never visited at that season his presence was not 
discovered until the ensuing spring. He had built him a rude cabin 
of logs in the vicinity of the Falls, and had remained there for the 
past two years, holding little communication with any one except 
Esquire Vandevere, an aged hunter and trapper of the Tallulah 
Mountains, who was a celebrated Indian fighter in the days when 
the red-skins held Northeastern Georgia, and is the counterpart of 
Cooper’s hero of the forest, Natty Bumpo, the Leather Stocking. 

The hermit gave his name as John Cole, but refused to tell whence 
he came or the object of his sojourn in these dreary solitudes. 

When supper was over the younger portion of the company dis- 
persed in various directions, some to sit in the carriages till bed-time, 
other sentimental pairs to promenade the piazza, oblivious of the 
inequalities in the floor. 

It was late when the parties separated, the artists inviting the 
gentlemen to share their room, and the ladies retiring to theirs, but 
not to sleep. 

The. bed, the single article of furniture the room contained, had 
been upon inspection pronounced entirely untenable, and they had 
decided to pass the night upon the floor; but Manolia, who had 
visited the Falls the year before and stayed in the same room, gave 
so thrilling an account of the horrors she had endured that it drove 
sleep effectually from their eyes. Besides, every attempt they made 
to dispose themselves in the space allotted them by the matrons only 
demonstrated the truth of the philosophical maxim that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same time, till Aunt Quimby 
declared that they reminded her of children’s toy-blocks, which if 
properly fitted together, the box in which they were bought will 
exactly contain them, but try any other way and the last one will 
displace all the rest. As there appeared to be no master-builder 
among them, she proposed they should stop trying to fit themselves 
together and have all the fun they could till morning. 

This proposition was received with such enthusiasm that it awoke 
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L. M., who, worried at being aroused from her first nap, proceeded 
to administer a severe reprimand to Manolia, who was her niece, 
meanwhile hitting the whole party some clever licks over her 
shoulders. Manolia, who was a tender-hearted little thing, shed a 
few quiet tears in the corner of the blanket allotted to her, but the 
others only laughed, while gentle Mrs. P. was roused to their 
defence, and declared the girls were excusable for making a noise 
when it was impossible for them to sleep. Thus encouraged, the fun 
waxed fast and furious, Miss Patty contributing no small amount by 
her queer antics. That good lady and Mrs. G., declaring that they 
intended to make a better impression on the hermit than the others, 
fell to work washing various articles of clothing which they hung on 
chairs around the fire to dry; and it required such vigorous exer- 
tions on the part of Miss Patty to prevent their being overthrown by 
the restless movements of the others, that she at length declared she 
believed she was snake-bit and must take some of the medicine pro- 
vided for such occasions, and diving into the trunk, produced the 
black bottle and proceeded to test its contents. But in vain she 
shook and tasted ; nothing but honey would come, and her queer 
speeches and grimaces kept them all in convulsions of laughter, 
though they did not discover till the next morning that she had 
gotten the wrong bottle and was drinking strained honey all the time. 


The night passed so uncomfortably that most of the girls were 
glad to rise at daylight, under the excuse of fulfilling an engagement 
made the night before to see the sun rise over the Ocean View. 

This is a high point about a mile from the Falls, where the eye 
can wander for miles over a level country ; and as in the dim twilight 
of early morning you cannot see the range of low mountains that 
bound it in the far distance, you seem indeed gazing upon the “blue 
illimitable sea,” and the illusion is further heightened by the mists 
rising from the numerous streams threading the country that look like 
foam-capped billows rolling shoreward, while the distant roar of the 
Falls seems — 

“But the noise of waves 
Dashing against the shore, 
And the wind from some bleaker quarter 
Mingling with its roar.” 

Over this scene, when the party reached the spot, still hung the 
dim hues of night, and all nature seemed waiting with hushed breath 
the advent of the sun, whose rosy heralds were transforming the east 
into a scene of glory and tinting the vapors below with the most deli- 
cate tinge of red. Another moment and the voice of God seemed to 
re-echo over those mountain summits, uttering that sublime fiat, 
“Let there be light ’— and there was light, as the sun shot above the 
horizon. 

Half an hour afterwards Meg danced gaily into the dilapidated 
kitchen where the elders, with rather grum looks, the effects of last 
night’s discomfort, were making preparations for breakfast. “Good 
people, if you had gone with us you could have taken such draughts 
from Nature’s fountain as would have made you forget such sublunary 
things as eating and drinking.” 
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“T think I should prefer a draught of something more tangible 
this morning,” said Mrs. G. sourly. “And you will make a pretty 
appearance before strangers with your draggled dress.” 

“Well, that will only give you and Miss Patty a better chance to 
make an impression in your clean clothes,” she answered laughingly ; 
and the balance of the walking party having now entered, their gay 
spirits soon routed the azure imps, and all proceeded with fresh 
energy to their domestic tasks. Aunt Quimby, declaring that she 
was growing graminivorous from long abstinence from vegetable food, 
went out in the neglected garden to search for salads, but could only 
find some tomatoes, which she proceeded to prepare by a Virginia 
receipt. C., Meg and Mrs. G. prepared a large oven of stewed corn, 
regretting the absence of beans to form a succotash. L. M. and L. 
C. made biscuit in the same tray in the most amicable manner, and 
the rest bustled around setting the table in the yard, declaring it 
sacrilege to exchange the bright sunshine for such a house. The 
gentlemen rendered what aid they could, and to such a height did 
their merriment rise that it was only after four trials that the artist 
succeeded in keeping them still long enough to take a photograph of 
the breakfast-party. 

The meal being at length dispatched, hasty preparations were made 
for another descent, and it was amusing to a looker-on to watch the 
sly manceuvres among both ladies and gentlemen to secure as com- 
panions those they liked most; for though it had been proclaimed 
that there was not a Romeo and Juliet in the party, there were several 
couples that, divide them as you would, were sure to be near each 
other again in a few minutes; and there was probably the usual 
amount of jealousy and heart-burnings, for, noble as were the natures 
of those composing the party, in temper, which Lever calls “the 
great-coats of humanity,” there was the diversity usual among such a 
crowd. 

It had been decided that they should first visit the Hermit in his 
retreat. A narrow path, winding for some distance through the 
thickest of the woods that covered the plateau above the Falls, led to 
the Hermitage. It was a low cabin, built of rough logs fitted together 
with no better instrument than an axe, and covered with rough clap- 
boards. At one end was a stone chimney, while the space before the 
door was surrounded by pine-poles supported on posts, and some 
attempt at ornamentation made by clearing away the underbrush and 
laying the ground off in the shape of a star. 

Their knock at the low door was answered by the guide, whom they 
had not seen before that morning ; and in a few minutes the Hermit 
made his appearance. He was a young man of about twenty-four, of 
medium height, florid complexion, dark brown eyes, moustache and 
hair ; the latter worn in long elf-locks on his shoulders. The whole 
appearance of the man denoted one fond of the good things and 
social pleasures of life, but this convivial disposition was poorly con- 
cealed under a mask of studied gravity and humility. He never 
lifted his eyes to the circle of blooming faces around him, but invited 
them to enter his humble dwelling in an affected drawl, with his eyes 
upon the ground. 
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F., the spokesman of the party, declined the invitation, as they 
were anxious to make as many descents as possible. The recluse 
regretted not being able to accompany them, as he had promised to 
guide the artists to some points inaccessible to ladies, but hoped to 
see them again during the day, and that they would call as they came 
back. 

“He need not have put that ‘again’ in that last polite speech of 
his,” said Meg, as the party moved on, “for he has not seen us the 
first time yet, unless it be the hems of our robes. Mrs. G. must 
have had a hint of his peculiarities when she washed the mud out of 
hers last night.” 

“Perhaps he goes on the principle that ‘all’s well that ends well,’” 
said L. C.; “if so, he has formed a deplorable opinion of most of us.” 

“Tt is my opinion that the Hermit is a humbug,” said C., senten- 
tiously. 

“Why? because he did not look at any of you?” said the Histo- 
rian, who heard the last remark. 

“No, Sir; but because his appearance, manner and mode of life 
are affected in the extreme. His face bears no likeness to those — 


‘Holy men who hide themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and give 
Their lives to thought and prayer.’ 


On the contrary, it brought before my mind Friar Tuck, and I will 
wager anything that, like that jolly hermit, he keeps ‘dried peas and 
other pulse’ for the entertainment of his guests, and regales himself 
in private on venison patties.” 

“Or on sardines,” said Mrs. G., “for I saw a number of boxes 
thrown out round his house, and Roscius says he threw away the corn 
we gave him last night before he had gone five yards from the house.” 

“The guide tells me he gave him an excellent breakfast of fried 
chicken, eggs, and other nice things,” said F. “I almost wish I had 
accepted his invitation to eat with him.” 

“T expect he is some escaped convict hiding from the officers of 
the law,” said the Historian, but this suggestion received but small 
favor from some of the ladies of the party, who had been captivated 
by his handsome face and the air of mystery which surrounded him. 

Thus conversing they reached the head of the ravine down which 
their course lay. It was even rougher than the descent of the evening 
before, and required the most careful footing, so that conversation 
was impossible, beyond a call for help now and then as some of the 
ladies became entangled in the roots and bushes that beset their way. 
So rapid was the inclination that in spite of F.’s gasped injunctions 
“‘to go slow,” the whole party were in a run most of the time. A few 
yards from the bottom, L. and Mrs. G., who happened to be together, 
both lost their footing, went sliding down the cliff, and not stopping 
at the bottom, went feet foremost into a cavern in the rock, leaving 
their heads and shoulders outside. Fortunately no bones were 
broken by their tumble, and the only injuries being a few bruises and 
blushes, the affair was forgotten in a hearty laugh, and they gave their 
attention to the scenery. 
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They were now upon the verge of Hawthorne’s Pool. 

This pool, situated between the falls of Oceana and Hurricane, was 
the scene of a terrible accident nineteen years before. A young 
tourist of the name of Hawthorne was precipitated by accident into 
the pool, and instantly disappearing from sight, was never seen again 
in life. His mangled body was afterwards found at the foot of Hurri- 
cane Fall. The water wears a look of the greatest placidity, mirroring 
in its bosom the overhanging rocks and trees, but it has probably a 
rapid rotary current at the. bottom, as any object thrown in instantly 
disappears from view. Looking up the river from the tree that almost 
bridges the pool, the most striking object is a distant view of the 
Devil’s Pulpit. 

The skill of the artist produced as good a picture of this as the 
distance and surrounding foliage would allow ; and viewed with a tele- 
scope, the peculiar characteristic of this structure, built without hands, 
can be clearly traced, and in its silent majesty and grandeur speaks 
of him “who marked for the sun his journey, and bade the moon know 
her going down,” far more forcibly than the voice of the most eloquent 
preacher. 

As the morning was wearing away rapidly they could not stay very 
long at one point, and retracing their steps for a short distance, struck 
into the path that leads to the banks of L’Eaud’Or. The feature 
that most strikes the attention of the tourist in approaching this 
cataract is the perpendicular wall of rock that towers above him for 
two hundred feet, and which is worn by the action of the water into 
grotesque figures. The party amused themselves by tracing a likeness 
to familiar things in these fissures. One saw a goat, another an arm- 
chair, another a profile ; while the more romantic caught glimpses of 
mossy towers, rock-bound castles, impregnable fortresses and over- 
hanging battlements which might have been the abodes of the Titans 
when they played at football with the hills and mountains. 

Approaching nearet to the river-bank the full splendors of the 
cataract burst upon their view. The perpendicular height of L’Eau 
d’Or is only 32 feet ; from the base to the top 70 feet. The descent 
being less rapid, the water comes down with a more even flow than at 
the other cataracts, and the unbroken sheet, reflecting from its bosom 
the full rays of the noonday sun, has obtained for it its name of 
“Water of Gold.” Near the centre of the fall is a projecting stone, 
the end of which is worn into a fantastic likeness to an animal’s face, 
and it looks like some huge sea-monster looking out over the turbid 
waters. 

Two falls remained to be seen, but through the incompetency of 
the guide they were not visited by any of our party — Capitola alone, 
by a succession of daring ventures which nearly threw the other 
ladies of. the party into convulsions and seriously alarmed the gentle- 
men, managing to catch a glimpse of them from a distance. ‘The 
artist, however, made several visits to them, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a good stereoscopic view of Hurricane Falls. 

The Hermit, who with the assistance of Esquire Vandevere had 
taken the measurements of all the prominent places about the Falls, 
furnished the following dimensions: Perpendicular height 52 feet, from 
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the base to the top 110 feet. Depth of chasm at this point 495 feet, 
width 550 feet. There is another small fall six hundred feet below 
Hurricane, called Serpentine, but so difficult of access that it is very 
seldom visited, and no position can be found from which a stereo- 
scopic view can be obtained. The perpendicular height is 23 feet, 
from the base to the top 80 feet. 

The river, having now done its work of tearing asunder the moun- 
tains, rapidly loses its tempestuous character, though the impetus 
given the water by its successive plunges is seen in its arrowy rush 
over the rapids below the falls. Looking down from the foot of 
Ribbon Cascade you can see the banks gradually widening and lower- 
ing to the ordinary height above common water-mark, while the stream, 
making a sudden bend to the west, leaves the mountains behind it 
and flows on through fertile lowlands to its junction with the Chattooga, 
ten miles below. 

The guide representing the other falls to be inaccessible, the party 
reluctantly retraced their steps to the Hermitage, to find a note 
tacked on the door apologising for the absence of its master, and 
requesting the ladies to enter and rest themselves. They accepted 
the invitation, but found little to gratify their curiosity. A cot bed- 
stead, a corner cupboard, one chair, and a few books comprised the 
entire furniture. ‘There was a small kiln in the yard which he was 
said to use for cooking purposes, though no eatables of any kind 
were to be seen. The resources of the house were soon exhausted, 
and after writing their names upon the paper which seemed to have 
been placed for the purpose, they returned towards the house, pausing 
to catch one other view of Tempesta from the Devil’s Pulpit. 

Seating themselves in comfortable positions there, they listened 
while Miss Quimby read aloud the following story. 


THE LEGEND OF TALLULAH. 


On the beautiful banks of the Tallulah river stood a simple but 
neat dwelling.. Though the walls were of rough-hewn logs, the 
climbing vines over the doors and windows redeemed their harshness, 
while the furniture within wore an air of cleanliness that told of 
refined tastes among these dwellers of the wilderness. John Good- 
win’s own sturdy right-arm had redeemed this spot from the forest 
around, and hither he had brought his wife and infant babes to share 
with him the hardships and toils, as well as the pure waters and life- 
giving airs of this mountain home. His wife, Esther, a woman of 
uncommon energy of character, had uncomplainingly given up home 
and friends to follow her husband beyond the remotest bounds of 
civilisation ; and here, cut off from all society, the true strength and 
purity of woman’s love displayed itself in brightening and adorning 
by her industry and skill their forest home, and making herself 
indeed the light of her husband’s eyes ; seeking no other companion- 
ship during his daily absences in the fields than the wonders of 
nature spread out around her. The lofty grandeur of the mountains, 
the solemn stillness of the forest, unbroken save by the ceaseless 
thunder of Tallulah Falls, only a short distance from her dwelling, 
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filled her mind with lofty images and beautiful thoughts, which 
she never dreamed of expressing even to her husband, whose plain 
sturdy sense was apt to laugh at these fanciful thoughts and romantic 
dreams of his wife. 

There were none but friendly Indians around them, for the Chero- 
kees were at peace with the white men ; and the tribe having become 
accustomed to their presence among them, paid them many little acts 
of kind attention, which they returned by assisting them in many of 
the arts of which they were ignorant ; and among these simple-hearted 
people, the “Great Medicine Man,” as they termed Goodwin, was a 
person of great importance to be consulted in every emergency of 
their uneventful life. 

Thus years wore on til] marks of advancing age were to be seen on 
the brows of both Goodwin and his wife, and their two sons had 
grown into stout boys of twelve and fourteen, who assisted their 
father in cultivating the fields, which now extended for acres around 
their dwelling ; while their daughter, now sixteen, bloomed fair as the 
wild-rose from which she took her English name, though she was 
known among the Indians as Swannoa, meaning the Beautiful. As 
her daughter grew up to womanhood the mother’s heart inclined more 
constantly towards the home in North Carolina where her own happy 
girlhood had been passed, and she said every year, “I will persuade 
her father to send Rose back to our own people to be educated ;” but 
the year passed, and the mother’s heart still refused to part with her 
darling. 

At length there came a winter whose severity had not been equalled 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and in that mountainous 
region all creatures exposed to its influence suffered severely. The 
Indians, improvident by nature and habit, considering only the wants 
of the day, were soonest liable to any influence that affected the means 
of subsistence which the fields and forests yielded, and cases of suf- 
fering were soon very common amongthem. These, whenever known, 
were promptly relieved by Goodwin and his wife, but their small 
stores could do but little for the hundreds around them whose priva- 
tions soon brought on an epidemic fever which swept them off by 
hundreds. 

A slow and lingering spring at length began to dawn on the land, 
though winter, the stern old warrior, still lingered upon the mountain 
tops, ready‘to take advantage of any incautious movement of the 
forces mustering in the valleys, and fast showing their strength in the 
crimson banners of the maple and the upspringing spears upon the 
hill-sides. Goodwin was once more busily engaged at work in the 
fields, but his wife noticed that there was a gloom upon his brow, 
while the trusty rifle, which had rarely been removed from its post of 
honor over the fire-place save on the occasion of some deer or turkey 
hunt, was now his constant companion ; and she soon learned the 
cause of his anxiety from the squaws who were daily visitors. ‘They 
said that many miles away towards the rising sun there lived a tribe, 
the bitter enemies of the Cherokees. ‘These, learning of the suffering 
of the tribe in the Tallulah mountains, were preparing to make an 
invasion upon them, in which case both whites and Indians were 
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likely to suffer alike, and that her husband had been warned of their 
common danger by the warriors of their tribe, who were on the alert 
to repel the threatened invasion of the Choctaws. 

But the mild bright days crept by without any fresh incentive to 
their fears, and the awakening beauties of the spring began to banish 
all apprehension from their minds, and life settled back into its 
accustomed quiet channels. , 

One morning Goodwin and his sons went to a distant field to work, 
saying that they might not return at the usual dinner-hour, as they 
were anxious to finish planting a piece of corn. Goodwin carried his 
gun as usual, though he said to his wife on leaving that his only use 
of it would probably be to shoot the wild pigeons which were flying 
over in large flocks ; and chucking his daughter under the chin, bade 
her prepare lierself to make a famous pigeon-pie on his return. 

The hours of the morning passed swiftly both to Rose and her 
mother, each busy about domestic duties. More than once in passing 
out of doors, Rose thought she detected moving forms on the edge of 
the woods nearest the house, but they gave her no uneasiness, for the 
Indians were generally abroad at this season in search of the berries 
which formed a large portion of their subsistence. 

As the sun touched the noon-mark the horn used for the purpose 
was sounded to summon the laborers to their dinner, but they did 
not come ; and after waiting a short time, Rose proposed to her 
mother that she should take it to them and bring back the pigeons 
they might have killed to prepare them for supper. Mrs. Goodwin 
readily agreed ; the bucket was soon prepared, and with a song on 
her lips the blithe maiden tripped away, her mother’s eyes following 
with pride the lithe form and graceful movements till they were lost 
in the woods which screened the Falls from view. With fearless 
step she trod the brink of the awful chasm along which the narrow 
path wound, undismayed by the foaming waters beneath, and was 
soon with her father and brothers. 

The sun descended towards the west and finally set in flames of 
crimson and gold, but still she did not return, and at length her 
mother went to meet her. She had almost reached the field where 
she expected to find them, when she was startled by the sound of 
shots, and a moment after the woods resounded with the terrific war- 
whoop of the Indians, which the mountain echoes repeated again and 
again. Breathless with terror, she crept under shelter of some under- 
growth and threw herself flat upon the earth. 

A few moments of death-like stillness succeeded the terrible out- 
burst of sound which seemed to have shocked all nature into quiet, 
and she tried to collect her thoughts and consider what was best to 
be done. Ina few moments, though no further sound was heard, her 
quick eye detected through the gathering twilight dusky forms flitting 
from tree to tree, and she knew that she was surrounded by hostile 
Indians. Prostrate she lay, her pale lips forming inarticulate prayers 
for the safety of her loved ones to that God of her youth whom she 
had almost forgotten in her wilderness life. Fortunately for her the 
red-skins were too intent upon their object to notice her ; onward they 
crept, stealthily as panthers, and soon another yell rent the silence, 
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and the fiery glare that filled the valley told that her home was in 
flames. 

How the long hours of that night passed to that lone watcher none 
may know but that Eye that never slumbers or sleeps; but when 
morning dawned the wild eyes and the blanched hair of the woman 
that crept from under the bushes told their own tale of fearful agony. 
She reached the edge of the clearing and looked out. The still 
smoking ruins of her home met her eyes, but no traces of the Indians 
were to be seen. At length she summoned up resolution to approach 
the spot ; everything was destroyed save one small outhouse which 
had probably escaped their sight. No traces of blood, however, were 
to be seen, and with swift steps she retraced her way. Reaching the 
field where her husband had been at work, a fearful sight met her 
eyes. Both of her sons lay dead in the furrow where they had fallen, 
and a short distance off was their father with his daughter clasped by 
one arm, and grasping his musket convulsively in the other hand. 
Each head showed the fearful circle where the scalp-lock had been 
torn away, and life was quite extinct in all. 

When the wretched woman realised this, one wild, piercing shriek 
rent the air, and she fell lifeless upon the dead bodies. 
* * * * * * * 

Fifteen years had passed, and the stormy wind of a wild December 
night raved through the forest and mingled its voice with the thunders 
of Tallulah Falls, unchanged by the years which had passed since the 
Creator spoke them into being. Around a hut standing near the site 
of the Goodwin dwelling the wind whistled with such unrestrained 
fury that it sent the smoke in clouds into the room ; but little did the 
crone crouching closely over the fire heed its whistling save as an 
unusually loud blast threatened to overturn her frail dwelling, she 
raised her head, an expression of wild joy passed over her haggard 
face, and she whispered to herself: “They are coming; the hour of 
revenge draws near.” ~ 

As if in answer.to her words, a knock was heard at the door of the 
hut. The hag took a blazing brand from the fire, and holding it high 
above her head, opened the door. Without stood an Indian, the 
towering feathers of whose head-dress as well as his painted face 
marked him as a chieftain on the war-path. In a few words of 
tolerable English he told her that they needed a guide over the 
windings of Tallulah. The crone objected, though with the same 
lurking smile on her face. He spoke again in a tone of authority, 
pointing to the band of warriors behind him as if determined to en- 
force his request, and with one glance behind she stepped forth into 
the storm and took her way towards the Falls. The Indians followed 
her in single file without noise of any kind, for they wished to sur- 
prise the village which they supposed themselves approaching. 

The thunder of the Falls grew louder and louder till it seemed to 
shock the ear. They reached the Devil’s Pulpit ; the darkness was 
intense, and with only one moment’s pause to see that the Indians 
were close behind her, she stepped noiselessly aside. The chieftain 
passed her and took the fearful step off the edge: it was too dark 
for the next in the line to miss his form, and he too followed ; one by 
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one they passed into the frightful chasm whose depth gave forth no 
sound, and as the last one disappeared, the hag threw up her hands 
with a shriek of fiendish laughter, and exclaiming, “It is finished — 
I have my revenge,” sprung over the fearful ledge and followed her 
victims. ‘The murder of her husband and children was fearfully 


avenged. 
L. R. FEWELL. 





RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


UTUMN was nearly gone, and the fluttering robes of winter 
were already fanning nature with a cold biting wind, toying 
here and there with the dead leaves of the forests and the withered 
grass of the field and plain. It had been a bleak, uncomfortable day 
in F ; and, as night closed in, this bleakness and discomfort 
deepened with every gathering shade of evening. The sun set, and 
left a red, angry glare in the sky ; the wind freshened, and came down 
upon the town with a wailing murmur from the dark, sombre pine- 
forests ; it drove along, twirling and twisting before its angry blasts 
twigs and leaves which it had routed from fence-corners and ferreted 
out from cosy crannies of barns and stables miles away on the country. 
road ; and it gave them no rest, nor allowed them a moment’s pause, 
until it flirted some away off into the darkest corner of the butcher’s 
stall in the market-place, sent another detachment scurrying through 
the open entrance of the Eagle Hotel, trooping up the long passage 
and rattling pell-mell into the dining-room, where a white-aproned 
waiter seized a broom and ended their long-disturbed flight by sweep- 
ing the whole lot into the fire-place ; it contemptuously tossed the re- 
mainder, as if it were heartily sick of them, into the drug-store, full in 
Josh Scales’s face, and there they slowly settled down among the jars 
and vials, and some plastered themselves against the red and blue 
show-bottles in the window, and stuck there like unsightly bats or 
silly moths which martyr themselves by the hot blaze of a lighted 
chandelier. 
3ut the Eagle was proof against a black, ugly night and a-howling 
wind. Up-stairs and down-stairs cheerful fires were burning and 
ruddy lights were glowing. Supper was brought in, appetising, savory 
and smoking hot, and the crackling, roaring blaze in the great fire- 
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place kept up a fierce, noisy, but nevertheless enlivening accompani- 
ment to the clatter of plates, dishes, knives and forks, and the hum 
of conversation around the table. 

And as night wore on it was all to no purpose that gust after 
gust beat angrily against the windows and spitefully slammed the 
shutters ; all to no purpose, too, that now and then heavy drops 
of rain from lowering clouds pattered on the panes, and slowly trickled 
down like tears, as if poor houseless wanderers were crouching out- 
side and pressing their wan faces against the glasses, weeping and 
begging for shelter from the pitiless buffetings of the night. All this 
only enhanced the grateful cheer inside, brightened the glow and 
sparkle on the windows by contrast, and with every fresh effort of the 
wind made the kettle on the hearth boil and bubble more furiously and 
recklessly. 

The public room of the Eagle was Jonathan Fisher’s pride, and 
was in truth not the least inviting branch of the establishment. A 
room more admirably planned and arranged to enchain the fancy and 
gain the good-will of a weary traveller the very moment he crossed 
the threshold, and make him carry away with him into whatsoever 
quarter of the world he went loving memories of the Eagle on this 
very public room’s account, could not possibly have been devised ; 
a more trying spot to the feelings of “loafers” and idlers was not to 
be found throughout the length and breadth of F Old bachelors 
thought of their lonely, cheerless lodgings, settled themselves again 
more comfortably in the wide, well-worn, leather-covered arm-chairs, 
and hugged themselves close in the enjoyment of the pleasant warmth. 
Family men, when once within its snug precincts, became reckless ; 
the subdued expression ordinarily resting on their faces cleared away ; 
their voices grew louder and more confident ; enveloped in clouds of 
tobacco-smoke, and with chairs tilted far back, they became such 
jolly fellows and boon companions as never were seen, until the great 
old clock, faithful mentor in the midst of the most intensely interest- 
ing yarn or delightful festivity, would suddenly break in upon it all, 
telling of the night with most unpalatable truth and distinctness. 
Then our suddenly crest-fallen Benedicts, with a hurried “ good-night,” 
would tear themselves away in desperation, and go plunging out into 
the cold night air, and a few minutes later into — hot water. 

People said that Jonathan Fisher had been gradually shoved and 
elbowed out of every other part of his domicile by the vigorous and 
energetic lady who rejoiced in the name of Mrs. Jonathan Fisher, 
until, finding that he must make a stand here or take up on Main 
Street, he had entrenched himself in this position, and ever since, in 
a spirit of revenge, had been engaged in transforming this apartment 
into the most wonderful, impossible, unprecedented public room in all 
the experience of man. His friends declared that he lived in this 
place very much as if he were confined in a mine where he must 
always toil and delve, digging away either at his feet or on either side, 
and filling up the holes as fast as he made them. How he ever found 
a sufficient assortment and variety of locks and keys to accommodate 
and fasten all the lockers and cupboards that honeycombed the walls 
of that public room, it is difficult to conjecture ; what becamé of the 
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different articles that he was constantly thrusting through trap-doors 
right at one’s feet, making his guests stumble about, and striking the 
shins or smashing the toes of loungers with great iron hinges, was 
known only to himself and perhaps his bar-keeper. And yet he was 
a builder and a burrower still, and only this very day a carpenter had 
been hammering and planing and nailing to complete another pigeon- 
hole for Jonathan. ‘The landlord’s word and will were not potent in 
the kitchen, the hall, or the dining-room ; if he carved a turkey at the 
table, the operation was performed with the modest deprecating air 
of a subordinate with delegated powers on sufferance, as who should 
say “Not my fowl, good people, but I’ll do the best I can with it ; 
if you don’t like it, don’t blame me!” No; he followed the lead in 
most things of .one greater than he, even Mrs. Fisher. But he 
seemed resolved to indemnify himself for all his humiliations by storing 
the common resources intended for the refreshment and entertainment 
of boarders and lodgers in the most unlikely, out-of-the-way places 
imaginable. For this had been long constituted the treasure room of 
the Eagle ; and if the frequenters of the house shaped their dreams 
when they went to bed at night from the association of ideas formed 
by the conflicting and contradictory smells that were constantly salut- 
ing them as different drawers, cupboard, cellars, etc., were opened 
and closed, their night experiences and voyages around the world 
must have been strange and perplexing indeed. A tired, sleepy 
guest who had passed the evening down-stairs in the “ public,” would 
be lighted to his room, especially if he had partaken of the steaming 
punch which placed the kettle in frequent requisition, lulled before his 
head touched the pillow into a sort of lethargic stupor from the com- 
bination of odors which had assailed him; and when he lost him- 
self in the huge four-poster bedstead, it became a fabulous vehicle in 
which he made journeys that put to shame any performed by the 
Prince and Princess in the Arabian Nights. Commencing with the 
lemon and orange groves of Spain and Portugal, he would make the 
round of the vine-clad hills of France, the spicy vales of “ Araby the 
Blest,” the rich plantations of the tropics, the cod and mackerel 
fisheries of New England, and end with a flying visit to the pork- 
packing establishments of Cincinnati. 

The bar proper was perfectly in keeping with the rest of the room, 
and consequently was a very quaint, oddly contrived affair. The 
thirsty customer was compelled to descend a very steep, abrupt step, 
and ascend a very shallow one to reach the counter, as if common 
mortals ought to take some trouble to reach the rare liquors stowed 
behind it, which would on no account come down from their high 
position to be drunk. Back against the wall were four long walnut 
shelves, swaying in the middle under the weight of rows of very fat 
bottles and plethoric demijohns, which had the appearance of being 
badly bloated and suffering from dangerous, chronic apoplexy on 
account of their own fiery contents. The bar-tender was a fresh- 
faced, fat little man, without, however, a particle of self-assertion or 
individuality about him. He looked as if he were fat just because 
Jonathan Fisher was fat, and the ale and brandy and whiskey-kegs 
and bottles were fat. Glancing at him for the first time, you would 
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have said it was very probable that if he were taken from behind the 
counter and carried somewhere else, he would have collapsed and 
shrunk away, like a puffy May-pop pulled off the vine and hung up to 
dry. However, you could not imagine his being carried anywhere else 
or his living anywhere else. The fact is not so recorded, but I am 
inclined to believe he must have been born just where he was generally 
standing, to deal out his various stimulating beverages ; and he always 
had the air of a man about to introduce himself and his narrow 
domain: “Howard March, gentlemen; all the family here, as you 
perceive ; strong family resemblance, gentlemen, you see.” When he 
spoke (which was very rarely), he spoke in a very low tone of voice, or 
rather in no voice at all, for every utterance was a husky whisper, 
having very little sound about it, but endowed with the peculiar prop- 
erty of penetrating your ear and making itself heard ‘and understood 
with singular distinctness. He was always dressed with perfect neatness, 
had a partiality for slippers and embroidered shirts, and wore a watch- 
guard decorated with a little golden bell that tinkled softly whenever 
he moved. To finish the description, a most melancholy expression 
always rested on his round rubicund face, looking strangely out of 
place, and as if it had accidentally got there long ago and ever since 
had been too much surprised to leave. No wonder everybody said 
“that man Howard March is a queer fellow!” 

On the the night with which we have to do particularly, quite a 
crowd was collected in the public room of the Eagle. A few were 
guests of the hotel, others had sauntered in on this occasion for 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and there were some six 
or eight persons who had passed their evenings there time out of mind, 
in fair weather and foul, and were in a measure identified with Jona- 
than Fisher, his hotel and his interests. Two sturdy fellows had just 
come in, cattle-drovers from the up-country who had arrived in town 
about an hour before, and had just finished putting up their stock for 
the night in the vacant yard in the rear of the hotel. They stood 
together at the bar, wrapped in their rough great-coats, with broad 
black slouch hats upon their heads, and their fine healthy faces in a 
glow with their brisk ride through the wind — a glow that needed not 
the aid of the dram they were drinking. They looked about them 
with the stolid interest and quiet, undisguised curiosity of people of 
their class ; and one, about to pay the score, stood with his leather 
purse carelessly"in his hand, while he surveyed a cattle-print upon the 
wall with the knowing look of a connoisseur in such matters. 

Some unusually interesting topic of conversation was at the time 
absorbing the attention of the group about the fire-place, for the eyes 
of all were turned upon a large man who, standing on the hearth, was 
leaning against the mantel-piece and holding up first one foot and then 
the other before the blaze. ‘Well, that’s all I know about it, Mr. 
Fisher. I only tell you the tale as ’twas told to me. Bless you, it’s 
none of my story! I have naught to do with your great folks —their 
trials or their quarrels. They don’t come into my shop ; if they did, 
the smoke and cinders would run them out again quick enough, I 
warrant you. I have enough to do to keep my forge going and my 
bellows blowing without minding other people’s business.” 
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“ And Col. Dalby has got to give up all his property, and turn over 
houses, lands and everything to another owner?” 

“No, I did not say that. Give the man a showing, and don’t judge 
him in the wrong before a jury gets a chance at the case, I only said 
there was going to be a suit to oust him from his fine house and big 
estate.” 

“Well! well!” exclaimed old Johnnie Long, who had been puffing 
vigorously at his pipe during the conversation, “ things do work around 
strange in this world! Col. Dalby has been one of the great men of 
the town for many years, and it would be a woful coming down to 
him.” 

“Come, Wheadon,” said a well-dressed, rather handsome young 
man, “ain’t you chaffing us all now? This thing doesn’t sound 
probable, that all of a sudden it should be discovered that Col. 
Dalby is not entitled to what he has been using and enjoying so 
long.” 

“ Chaffing you, Mr. Gregory? Nota bit, Sir. What interest could 
I serve by making up such a tale?” 

“Who is the person that brings suit to recover the property?” 

“Why that, Sir, is the queerest part of the whole business. None 
else than this Mr. Merton who first came here a few months ago.” 

“Yes, that’s the man,” said a bystander. “TI have heard all about 
this before. They do say that the Dalby family is mightily worried 
about the matter, for if all reports be true something more than a 
change of hands in money and broad acres will take place ; some- 
body’s good name before the world will suffer.” 

“But Col. Dalby has lived here quiet and uninterrupted for many 
long years, and this Mr. Merton has just come amongst us. Does it 
stand to reason that a man could enjoy another’s goods and use up 
his substance for half a life-time before he would be called to account 
for it?” 

‘My old mother, rest her soul, used to say: ‘John, you walk in the 
straight path, my son: be sure if you commit a sin it will come back 
like a curse to sting you before you die.’ It’s not because the tether 
is long that the horse don’t stumble at last.” 

“Well, God keep the right and confound the wrong! say I,” ex- 
claimed Wheadon the blacksmith, giving a parting kick to a blazing 
log with his heavy hob-nailed shoes. “ Draw me a glass of your best 
ale, Howard March, and another for who feels like saying ‘ Here’s to 
you, Sir.’ Come, Clark, ‘night-cap’ with me, and I'll be getting 
home to the good woman and the children.” 

But the balance of the company drew their chairs closer around the 
fire, and seemed disposed to have a great deal more to say on this 
subject. Jonathan Fisher rose and threw a fresh log on the coals, 
and sat for a while watching the sparks darting out and chasing each 
other up the chimney, or stopping to seize hold of the soot on the 
chimney-back and form mimic fire-battalions that charged each other 
and burned up and down, and this side and that, in a perfect 
frenzy of fitful fury. 

“Mind you now,” said Fisher, slowly refilling and lighting his pipe ; 
“mind you, I don’t say anything against the Colonel and his fine lady. 
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God forbid I should take sides with a stranger against my own people. 
But when Col. Dalby was here last, two or three months ago, he 
called to see me, he did, and he asked me many strange questions 
about the poor man that rode up here one evening last summer and 
was helped into the house to die.” 

“Did he call him by name?” 

“Oh yes. He spoke at first as if he had just heard of it, and was 
interested precisely like any other citizen would be in a strange death 
happening in the town. But he soon got out of that, and showed his 
anxiety about everything concerning this dead man Merton.” 

“Did he tell you that he ever knew him, or had ever seen him 
before?” 

“No, he didn’t talk that way ; but he asked me how long he lived, 
and what doctor called to see him, and if anybody else had paid him 
a visit. And then when I thought a bit and told him Lawyer Wells 
was in the room with him an hour or two before he died, he was that 
startled and took aback that I could only sit and stare at him. 
And he looked at me so stern and sharp that I almost felt for a little 
as if I had been doing him a wrong.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Fisher, there’s something out of gear somewhere, 
you may depend upon it.” 

“You are right there, Tom,” said another ; “and I am much mis- 
taken if we don’t all hear enough of it without the asking, before very 
long.” 

“ How come the Wheelers mixed up in the matter? They are no 
kith or kin of the Dalbys, and I misdoubt that they ever set eyes on 
Mr. Merton before he came here last June.” 

“Certainly not. But what makes you think they have anything to 
do with this suit against Col. Dalby?” 

“ Why, man, ain’tit as plain as the nose on your face ?—and nothing 
can be plainer than that. Young George Wheeler has left home 
and farm-work, dropped everything, and keeps himself from F 
two-thirds of his time. Ay, and wherever he is, he is with this Mr. 
Merton and interested in his concerns. They came here together a 
month ago, and left again together.” 

“Well, that may be ; but everybody knows that Wheeler was going 
to marry that pretty Miss Wilton who was found drowned above Moss 
Seat Bridge ; and I don’t think it likely he would turn against those 
amongst whom he expected to find his wife. That’s about like lifting 
a hand against one’s own flesh and blood.” 

“Tt’s a strange affair, take it how you may; and I’ll wager that 
whatever trouble comes and wherever it falls, you’ll find it all dates 
from the time Miss.Kate Wilton’s body was pulled out of the water.” 

“ But about this property, Mr. Fisher? How did Col. Dalby get it 
in the first instance? He took possession after old Mr. Perry’s death 
as heir-at-law, didn’t he?” 

“ Yes, that was the way of it. He is the nephew of Mr. Perry, as 
I understand it. There were two brothers: the elder died abroad, 
and this, the survivor, came into the property, being next named in 
the old man’s will.” 

“Did Col. Dalby and his brother ever live here when they were 
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children? or did they ever come to pay their uncle a visit before he 
died?” 

“Not that I ever heard of, but it might have been so, notwith- 
standing. I first came to live in F twenty-six years ago next 
February. Col. Dalby is a man not far from my own age, and so he 
might have been here before my time. But friend Long can tell you 
much more about all this than I can. He knew old Perry, was the 
only human being, outside of his servants, that the old man would 
bear about him when he was on his death-bed, and came as near 
being his friend as it was possible for any man to be.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Long, thus appealed to; “I 
knew very little about Perry, after all, and still less about his affairs. 
He was a close vessel and kept himself to himself. He led a lonely 
life, and never friend or kinsfolk sought him out or came to see him, 
sick or well, so far as I ever knew.” 

“And did he never speak about his people?” 

“Rarely, if ever. Still there is no doubt he had two nephews 
living in a foreign country. There was a painting, I think, of the two 
standing together, hanging above the mantel in the company-room. 
I saw it once—the only time I ever was in the room. Old Mr. 
Perry had shuffled in there with me to show me arare stuffed bird 
that he had perched on a stand in the corner, and as we went out ‘I 
stopped to look at this picture. The room was very dark — windows 
all closed and curtains down ; and though my eyes were then some 
twenty years younger than they are now, I couldn’t well make it out. 
‘My nephews,’ said he shortly : ‘fine young men —splendid picture 
— best artist in Europe.’ And they were fine-looking young men — 
clear complexions, brown hair and eyes, well-knit, compact frames. 
And do you know? — it’s strange —I would never have thought one 
of them would grow up to be such a looking man as Col. Dalby. 
However, we can’t tell; great changes come about, and we can’t 
sketch out manhood and old age from youth.” 

“ And this Col. Dalby came here to live on the property, and take 
charge of his estate right after old Mr. Perry died?” 

“Well, no—he didn’t. It was better than a year after he died. 
The house was closed up, and I don’t think anybody about here knew 
what was to be done with it. And then after a twelve-month an agent 
came here and talked with lawyers and had counsel, and they had 
some business at the court-house — signing and swearing to papers, 
etc. There seemed to be some little hitch about it at first, but it was 
all smoothed over, and before long the Dalby family arrived. That's 
about the sum and substance of the whole matter.” 

The fire had died down, it was growing late in the night, and con- 
versation began to flag. Pretty nearly all the company had dropped 
off one by one, with the exception of the inmates of the house ; and 
they too were beginning to take each one his key and a candle from 
a shelf behind the register and take himself off to bed. Even old 
Johnnie Long commenced to move in a little while, and after an 
astonishing deal of puffing and groaning and blowing, was set on his 
legs, and started down the passage toward his room with a light in 
his hand. Mr. March, who generally knew pretty correctly when his 
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occupation was gone for the night, had already left his contracted 
little abiding-place behind the counter. Half an hour later the 
Eagle looked as if it were asleep from attic to cellar—dark enough 
and still enough never to wake again. 


























(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LADY OF THE SEA. 


AN ORKNEY LEGEND. 


I. 


HE Northern wave runs high and cold, 
And keen the nor’lands blow; 
The sailor he is strong and bold 
Who in this frosty sea is rolled: 
But lo! a form of fairy mould 
In all that fret and flow. 


A fairy figure moulded fine, 

A nostril nerved and free; 
With tinted ears and head divine, 
And hair that bore a golden shine, 
And arms in which to lie and pine 

When beauties beg for thee. 


Oh pity for her wistful eyes, 
And for their tender hue; 
Their far within of splendid dyes: 
Deep seas that drown in open skies 
The hopeful barques of love we prize, 
Nor leave the wrecks to view. : 


And she through every wave’s low moan 
And rushing glimmer dim, 

Swam on till morn from midnight lone, 

And saw the sun his ruddy zone 

Lift up beside dark heights of stone 

Upon the ocean’s rim. 
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ted Pray, mortal bosoms wrung by fears, 
che Her burden light may be, 
gh If she shall seek through changeful years 


To marry man and mate with tears, 
With time that wastes and grief that sears — 
This goddess of the sea! 


O virgin bosom never thrilled 
By any love or fear, 
In deeps unvisited and stilled — 
All out of rock is carven, chilled, 
The statue Love, whose hand is filled 
With all its gift—a tear! 


A water-weighted lily pale 
Washed straight for coasts that roar, 
Before the gusty spraying gale, 
Seemed she amid the sea’s assail: 
° The vision of an Eastern tale 
She rose upon the shore. 


New life her urgent soul commands 
From sun, and air, and sea; 

And from the shore whereon she stands 

She sees the crag o’er dawning lands: 

But oh, the waves creep up the sands 
As sad as waves can be! 


II. 


There’s naught the hardy fowler fears 
Whom Orkney gives a home; e 
Where high enduring Noss uprears 
Amid the storms his flinty piers, 
No grander ocean frets or cheers 
The world’s long shores of foam. 


The giant winds that tear amain 
The Arctic’s frozen bands, 

Against his native island-chain 

Hurl boldly all their hurricane, 

And vainly strive ; and strives ‘in vain 
The sea with all its hands. 


There stand his seaward summits, there 
His floody chasms yawn ; 
High up where clefting sea-birds pair 
He gathers downs for ladies fair, 
Swung by a thread in searching air, 
A speck against the dawn. 
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The mountainous, strong floods that wear 
And surge in bay and strait, 

Dash frequent in his huge despair 

The stranded whale; and sometimes there 

The well-wished ship lies wrecked and bare, 
While all her havens wait. 


And in the storm there stood at night 
Beside the fowler’s door 

(O pity! twas a woeful sight !) 

A lady as a lily white, 

And seeming in a drowning plight 
From riven wreck ashore. 


And wearily, with footsteps soft, 
Her hands upon her breast, 

She entered of her will; aloft 

Above his hearth the shadows oft 

Like limping demons rose and doffed 
And pointed at the guest! 


She came without a fear or doubt, 
Nor spake a simple word ; 

The tempest lashed and shook without, 

Or bore away with angry shout, 

Or took confused in blinding rout 
Some headlong, screaming bird. 


And came and sat and sought his face, 
With looks in love-soft eye 

That lift above the world’s disgrace: 

All through his fancy ran a race 

Of halcyon days that come apace 
With boons that never die. 


The days to come, how strong are they! 
How far, and yet how dear! 
Man sails his magic barque away 
O’er seas flashed wide with sparkling day, 
And in the future’s waste Cathay 
Seeks Eldorados near. 


And as a tree in calm stands mute 
Till some sweet air do stir, 
Then thrills its leaves in soft salute, 
And quickens in the veiny root ;— 
So the poor fowler felt sweet suit, 
And told his heart to her. 
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Ill. 


We do not count the years gone by 
When love is unforgot: 

Lie soft and glad in aged eye 

The years of love that can not die — 

The years of love like birds that fly 
And leave their traces not. 


Beneath the fleeting wave oferhead, 
In solemn seas, she heard 
Of mortal maids and lovers wed, 
Whom strong love snatches from the dead : 
She straightway through the waters sped, 
While all her soul was stirred. 


All things to her were strange and new, 
The world a dear surprise ; 

And so by helps her nature grew 

That she became both meek and true, e 

With something tender soft’ning through 
The splendors of her eyes. 


She learned plain words and spoke in tones 
As murmurous as the sea: 
Ship-wrecked, they said, within the zones 
Where oft her nest among the stones 
The sea-bird builds of fishes’ bones, 
Since grasses none there be. 


What stormy bosoms throb and swell, 
And doubt and pray in fear! 
At last from crowding troubles fell 
Comes love assured and all is well: 
Life’s best divinities indwell 
A mastery so dear. 


But she is changed, and oft doth go 
To wander by the sea; 

Her face is sad, her feet are slow, 

She hears the lifted waters flow 

And pause, and moan in cadence low 
For shores that can not be. 


“Oh! she is gone,” the women say, 
“While home within her stirs, 
To watch for ships with colors gay 
That sail to haven in the bay: 
For that she longs to be away 

With other hands in hers.” 
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Two nights have swept through skies of fear, 
Nor home to her comes he; 
Two nights that hearth without its cheer, 
Two nights of thine, O fowler dear ! — 
While seems to call her, far and near, 
The high-assaulting sea. 


But on her soul one image strays, 
And sudden troublings leap ; 

As when upon, the deep sea ways, 

All in the calm the good ship sways, : 

And trembles through her masts and stays it 


From tides beneath the deep. W 
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And sad and strange upon the air, e 
With every wind that veers, jh 

A secret spirit cries, “ Beware ! ¢ 


Thou canst not mate with human care, 
*Tis deathless souls alone can dare 
The depths of love and tears!” 


But on a spirit’s search intent 

She went with eyes of prayer ; 
And onward where the high crags leant 
Above the world-wide wave o’erspent 
Upon the wasted shore, she sent 

Far down her look of care. 


St. Magnus, hear her fearful cry, 
And see her lifted hands ! 

One moment there against the sky 

Her startled form—and by-and-bye 

Is found the place where they do lie 
Upon the wasted sands. 


This is the legend that they tell 
By Orkney’s frosty sea ; 

Whate’er such fancy may impel, 

A simple truth seems all its spell : 

No creature is but loves full well, 
How low soe’er it be. 


GEO. WENTZ, M.D. 


ONE OF THE HISTORICAL FAMILIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


“Thus this man died, leaving his death for an example of a noble courage, and a memorial of 
virtue.’’— 2 MACC, vi. 31. 


T is in this sense that nobility or ancestry is said to “ obligate.” 
In this country, where democracy is the basis of our republican 
institutions, we are consistently inimical to any nobility or ancestry 
which might confer privileges, rank, or even social distinction on any 
particular members of our political society. But we ought to cherish, 
encourage and record the existence of those families in which there 
have been successive generations of men or women whose lives and 
deaths are “memorials of virtue.” It binds their descendants to the 
same course of action, and is a moral guaranty to the State, for which 
it secures the affections and services, when needed, of loyal and noble 
hearts. Such families are the true support of government and the 
brightest ornament of society, which they purify by their example. In 
them there is a transmissive vitality of the’ intellect and of the soul, 
which should be preserved from extinction by fannin~ it with public 
praise. For instance, the Adamses of Massachusetts, the Lees of 
Virginia, and others, may be ranked among those families in America 
in which successive generations have imitated and striven to surpass 
the fame of those sires.whose memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
their countrymen, and still lives in historic marbles or in the more 
durable monuments erected by the immortal pen of genius. Among 
the worthiest citizens of Louisiana there is one whose valuable privi- 
lege it is to look with just pride to such an ancestry, because he has 
shown himself worthy of this inheritance by fulfilling the obligations 
which it imposed on him. His name‘is EpbwaArD GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ButTLeEr, and he is connected by marriage with the family of the illus- 
trious man whose name is prefixed to his own. 

E. G. W. Butler descends from an Irish family who, having emigrated 
from the Emerald Island, settled in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1748. That family continued to cherish in their new home the recol- 
lection of an ancestry which had been distinguished in the old one, 
and seems to have resolved that the genealogical tree, which remained 
on its primitive soil, should have no cause to repudiate the branch 
which had been severed from it and wafted across the Atlantic. 
There sprung from that honored source five men who acted so con- 
spicuous a part in the struggle which was soon to be inaugurated 
between Great Britain and her North American Colonies, that after 
the struggle was over, they were on a convivial occasion toasted by 
xeneral Washington as “The five Butlers, a gallant band of patriot 
brothers.” 

The eldest, RIcHaRD BUTLER, was born in Dublin, April 1, 1743. He 
entered the army of the Revolution as Lieutenant-Colonel of Morgan’s 
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famous Rifles ; succeeded him in command ; was designated to place 
the American flag upon the British works after Lord Cornwallis’ sur- 
render at Yorktown, in honor of his recent services and the signal 
part his regiment had taken in the storming of a formidable redoubt. 
He was subsequently appointed Major-General and second in command 
of St. Clair’s army of the West, and fell, after having exhibited the 
valor of a hero and the skill of a commander, when that army was 
defeated on the Miami, in the very bloody battle fought against 
the Indians on the 4th of November, 1791. The expedition had 
originally numbered 2050 men ; on the day of action it had been re- 
duced to about 1400—of which force 913 were killedand wounded. A 
battalion of artillery was almost entirely destroyed. ‘Though General 
St. Clair ranked high both as a statesman and soldier, for he had been 
President of Congress and rose to be Commander-in-chief of the 
army, he, like the unfortunate Braddock, was not acquainted with 
Indian warfare; and if he had listened to his second in command, 
Major-General Butler, would not have suffered the disastrous defeat 
which was the consequence of his imprudence. Both General Wash- 
ington and General Wayne esteemed Butler one of the ablest partisan 
officers of the Revolution, and most conversant with Indian affairs. 
Washington requested him to compile an Indian vocabulary for the 
information and by request of the Empress of Russia, and in all 
the negotiations with the Indians he was generally chosen as the 
principal commissioner. When Burgoyne advanced against Gates, 
Butler’s Rifles were sent by General Washington from the banks of 
the Delaware to protect the flank and rear of the latter against the 
Indians under Brant; and after participating gloriously in the battle 
of Saratoga, were ordered back to Washington’s quarters. The same 
regiment distinguished itself at the battle of Monmouth ; and when 
General Washington, in a dispatch to Congress, animadverted on the 
disgraceful conduct of General Charles Lee on that occasion, he 
announced to that body that “Col. Butler’s was the only command 
which fired a gun.” His sword is kept as a relic and heirloom in the 
family of Col. E. G. W. Butler, of Louisiana, and has been handed 
down with the recommendation “ Never to wipe from its blade the 
blood of a Butler.” 

The four brothers who, with the Major-General, were commonly 
_ designated as the “five Revolutionary Butlers,” on account of their 
gallant services during the seven years’ war, were :-— 

Col. WILLIAM, born in England, 6th Jan., 1745 ; died in Pennsyl- 
vania, 16th of May, 1789. 

Col. THomas, born in Ireland, 28th of May, 1748 ; died in Louisi- 
ana, 7th of September, 1805. 

Col. Pierce, born, in Pennsylvania, 6th April, 1760; died in Ken- 
tucky, 27th May, 1833. 

Col. Epwarb, staff, born in Pennsylvania, zoth of March, 1763 ; 
died in Tennessee, 6th of January, 1803. 

Col. Edward was in the battle in which his brother, Major-General 
Butler, was killed, and his brother, Major Thomas Butler, twice 
wounded ; and it seems that like Washington he entertained but a 
poor opinion of militia as an engine of warfare, for he thus expressed 
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himself in a letter in which he gave details of that disaster: “The 
militia behaved in their usual unfortunate manner, and by entering 
our camp in the greatest disorder, broke a number of our lines just 
as the Indians made the first onset. I mean not this as a reflection 
on the men, but to show the unfortunate state of all militia for the 
want of that discipline which alone will make good men of use in 
action.” Col. Edward returned to the field of operations on the 
Maumee as Adjutant-General of Wayne’s army when Brant and his 
allied Indians were wiped: out and peace secured for the people of 
the West. : 

The five brothers left numerous male descendants, who a// served 
meritoriously in the navy and army of the United States, among whom 
the most distinguished were :— 

James RICHARD, son of Maj.-Gen. Richard Butler, Captain of the 
“Pittsburgh Blues” in the war of 1812. He was complimented in 
general orders by Maj.-Gen. Harrison “as a worthy son of a gallant 
sire.” 

RICHARD, son of Col. William Butler. He was Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 44th Infantry in 1814, during the war against Great Britain. 

Rosert, son of Col. Thomas. He was Assistant Adjutant-General 
to Major-General Harrison at the battle of the Thames ; Adjutant- 
General of Jackson’s army at New Orleans, and breveted Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the 23d December, 1814, “ for gallant conduct during the 
siege of New Orleans, and uniform attention to his duty as an officer 
in said army.” He was Colonel of the 4th Infantry, when he re- 
signed in 1821 and became Surveyor-General of the public lands in 
Florida. 

THomas LANGFORD, son of Col. Pierce Butler, was aide-de-camp to 
Major-General Jackson, and breveted Major for gallant conduct at 
New Orleans on the 8th of January, 1815. 

WILLIAM ORLANDO, brother of the precedent, was Second Lieut. 
2d Infantry, 1812, when he participated in the battles of Frenchtown 
and River Raisin. He was breveted Major for gallant conduct at 
New Orleans on the 23d of December, 1814, and was aide-de-camp 
to Major-General Andrew Jackson in 1816, when he resigned. He 
represented Kentucky in Congress from 1839 to 1843. He was 
Major-General of volunteer forces in the Mexican war, distinguished 
himself and was wounded in the battle of Monterey on the 21st of 
September, 1846. He was presented with a sword by “resolution” of 
Congress, “in testimony of the high sense entertained by that body ° 
of his gallantry and good conduct in storming Monterey,” and suc- 
ceeded Major-General Winfield Scott in command of the army in 
Mexico. General Wm. Orlando Butler was candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for the Vice-Presidency in 1848, and his reply to the 
elder Blair when accused of intriguing for that office is well known: 
“T prize the character of a gentleman far higher than the Presidency.” 

After Gen, Winchester and most of his command had surrendered 
at the battle of River Raisin, Major Madison’s battalion, to which 
General Butler was then attached as ensign, occupied a position at 
one end of a lane which was enfiladed by a British fire from a barn 
at the other end, with Indians in an orchard on one side. Upon the 
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inquiry from the commander if any would venture to run the gauntlet 
and fire the barn, Butler stepped forward, seized a brand, and under 
a fearful fire from the British and the Indians reached the barn, fired 
it and fled for his life. He returned with his clothes riddled, but 
luckily without a wound, and was ever after styled the “ Barn-burner.” 

Edward George Washington, son of Col. Edward, graduated at 
West Point, July 1, 1820, was aide-de-camp to Major-General Gaines 
from 1823 to 1831, resigned and became Major-General, 3d Division 
of the Louisiana militia, in 1846 and 1847. He took part in the 
Mexican war as Colonel of the 3d U. S. Dragoons and commander 
of the Upper District of the Rio Grande. His force was disbanded 
in 1848. Col. Butler was a sugar-planter in Louisiana from 1831 to 
1871, and always ranked among the highest and the most respected 
citizens of that State. He still lives in vigorous old age. 

When Louisiana seceded from the Union in 1861, his son Edward, 
who was then secretary to the American legation in Berlin, resigned 
and hurried home to share the fate of his fellow-citizens, whatever it 
might be. He acted with the nobleness and chivalry of character 
which had always distinguished his family, and contributed to the 
raising of a regiment of which he became Major. He fell at the 
battle of Belmont. General Lee, who was at that epoch always in 
march from one great battle-field to another, took time to write to the 
bereaved father: “Our country has great claims upon its sons, as 
you say, and all ought to glory to die in its defence ; yet I still grieve 
over the death of your gallant son. His dying message to you proves 
him a hero.” 

Mrs. Eugene McLean, daughter of the late gallant Gen. Sumner of 
the U. S. army, happened to be at Gen. Polk’s headquarters, Colum- 
bus, Kentucky, when that young hero, as Gen. Lee called him, was 
brought from the field of Belmont. She nursed. him tenderly till his 
death, and with the true heart of a woman thus wrote to his mother: 
“Never was there a death-bed more irradiated with the halo of 
patriotism, heroism, and every elevated feeling which could raise a 
man above the circumstances that surround him. My own experience 
in such scenes is of course limited. It was all new, fearful ; and if 
not horrible, only because he seemed something more than man in 
his superiority to physical pain, in his tender thoughtfulness of 
_ others, in the delicacy which never for an instant allowed him to 

forget the presence of a lady. We were at Gen. Polk’s head- 
quarters when Major Butler was brought in, suffering very much at 
the time and for some hours afterwards. When Gen. Polk came in 
late in the evening from the field, the meeting was very affecting and 
brought tears to the eyes of those who had passed through all the 
horrors of that day unmoved. The Major could not speak, but 
raised his hand to his head in a military salute; but seeing the 
General was entirely overcome, he made what seemed to me a super- 
natural effort, and conversed until the General could recover himself, 
explaining his being in advance of his regiment, and begging the 
General to let his father know he had not thrown his life away, and 
to let both father and mother know that ‘he had died like a Butler in 
the discharge of duty.’ I don’t think he suffered after the first few 
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hours ; and in death he was the most statuesque and beautiful object 
[ ever saw.” 

Surely such family records ought to be preserved with tender care, 
for they are the cherished memorials of departed worth, and at the 
same time a powerful incentive to virtue and heroism. 


CHARLES GAYARRE. 


IMMIGRATION OF CAPITAL AND OF POPULATION TO 
THE SOUTH. 


III. 


F we have among us men who consider both our climate and 
advantages inferior, contrasted with the supposed superior 
chances for the emigrant in the West, and unlikely to favor immigra- 
tion and induce immigrants, it must not astonish us if these opinions 
are held in other countries, particularly in Europe. It is ignorance, 
the curse besetting every great undertaking, which has prevented im- 
migration from pouring into our favored clime since the war, and will 
do so as long as we permit ourselves to be misrepresented abroad and 
allow the immense resources and natural advantages of our country to 
be unknown. 

Slavery was the most powerful bar while it lasted ; its abolishment 
did not remove the unfavorable impressions which foreign nations, 
relying upon the representations of Northern writers, had of our 
character, formed and brutalised, as was supposed, under the influence 
of slavery. These impressions pictured us as “ haughty, overbearing, 
brutal, vindictive, aristocratic, and indolent,” while our non-slavehold- 
ing population was characterised as “base, void of all intellect and 
education, the white slaves of baronial task-masters.” Of course, “the 
hot sun would not let a white laboring-man live,” though millions lived 
and prospered here. Erroneous views regarding our national character 
and climate have been and now are, to a great exfent, the chief foreign 
bars to immigration. It behooves our people through the authority of 
their State Governments to remove these impressions ; they are compe- 
tent to do it. 

From a great mass of unfavorable criticisms we select a few from 
foreign periodicals now before us. 

At the head of our foreign detractors we place reluctantly the name 
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of the Count de Montalembert, a French statesman and member of 
the Academy. His discourse in Ze Correspondant on the victory of 
the North is, to our knowledge, not surpassed for refined slander 
of the South, her principles, and the causes which led to the war. 
At the same time the adulation of the North is fulsome and 
nauseating. It is written with that self-asserting ignorance and 
oblivion of all truth by which French writers sometimes distinguish 
their productions. We find but a single acknowledgment for the 
South, when the Southern armies are praised for sacrifices and 
bravery alike with the Northern, and when M. le Comte deigns to 
place the names of Lee and Stonewall Jackson beside those of 
Grant and Sherman. “Let us greet then,” the Count says, “with a 
satisfaction without alloy, the happy victory which secures in the 
United States the triumph of the North over the South, that is to 
say of legitimate power over an inexcusable revolt, of justice over 
iniquity, of truth over falsehood, of liberty over slavery. It is well 
known,” M. de Montalembert proceeds, “that we are not accustomed 
to pay homage to victory,” yet he exclaims “let us thank the God of 
armies for this glory and this happiness ;” and he prays, “let us 
thank Him him for this great victory, for the everlasting confusion 
of the varied and numberless classes of those who impose upon and 
oppress their fellow-men by servitude as well as by cupidity, by 
sedition as well as by tyranny. . . . Must we, then, truly rejoice and 
bless God for this victory? Answer without fear: Yes, we must. . 
Yes, we must thank God that the leprosy of slavery has disappeared 
under the sword of the conquerors of Richmond, extirpated forever. 
. . . Yes, we should thank God, because in restoring and purifying 
herself, America has justified, honored, glorified France and the 
French policy, her true policy, the old honest and courageous policy 
of our best times (?), those that sent forth the chivalric and liberal 
élite of our noblesse upon the footsteps of La Fayette to the camp of 
Washington. . . . Yes, we must thank God, because in this great and 
terrible struggle between servitude and liberty, it is liberty which has 
remained victorious. ... Yes, it is necessary to thank God that 
from reports, well attested, victory has remained pure ; because the 
good cause has neither been tarnished by any excess nor soiled by 
any crime; because that its advocates have not to blush for its 
soldiers, nor these soldiers for their chiefs, nor these chiefs for their 
fortune, nor fortune herself for having crowned mean cupidity or base 
conspiracies.” “ Dunderhead!” we hear some old Confederate 
exclaim. 

“Yes, finally we must thank God because the aggressors have been 
conquered ; because that those who first drew the sword have perished 
by the sword ; because impunity has not been granted to the instiga- 
tors of an iniquitous revolt, of an impious war ; because, this time at 
least, audacity and cunning did not suffice to make honest people 
ridiculous ; because the authors of crime have been the victims of it ; 
because in passing the Rubicon of law they have found upon the other 
shore defeat, death ; because that having risked the fortunes of their 
country with the temerity of an adventurer and the adroitness of a 
conspirator, ala jacta est has not profited them, and that in this 
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impious and bloody game they have not succeeded. They have 
played and they have lost ; justice is done.” 

We have marked a score of other passages in the article in which 
vindictiveness, partiality and ignorance of the philosophical develop- 
ment of the history of our country are glaringly displayed ; but let 
this suffice. Yet let us here at the same time do justice to the not 
inconsiderable number of Frenchmen who wish us well, and who 
will form the nucleus by which in time may be neutralised the fanatic 
ideas of M. de Montalembert and his followers. At the head of 
these friends of ours stands M. Edmond Farrenc, the editor-in-chief 
of the Yournal officiel du Gouvernment Frangais, who during a twenty 
years’ residence in the United States has learned to admire the 
Southern people as much as he justly condemns the barbarity, 
duplicity and revengeful vindictiveness of the North displayed in 
recent times. 

Everywhere in the emigrant-sending countries of the Continent 
of Europe—we leave here unconsidered any English opinions, 
as our readers have access to them alike with us—opposition to 
emigration to the South is perfectly organised, it appears, through 
the workings of Western and Northern emigration-agents, repre- 
senting either States or private land companies and railroad lines. 
When we were attacked in a Luebeck journal, and remonstrated 
against the injustice done the State we represented, we were informed 
that the editor had not written against us at all from his own know- 
ledge, but on the authority of an American consul. In a circular 
of Det nordiske Udvandringscompagni Columbia for Danmark, Sverrig 
and Jorge, every one is counselled to avoid the South and to go to the 
Northwest. In a Danish journal we read: “We have already warned 
the public against a certain Dr. Noyes, who is at this time travelling 
through Denmark and Germany, Sweden and Norway, to enlist a 
herd of stupid people for Louisiana, who will go to certain misery. 
We again warn them against emigration to the Southern States of 
America ; for the men who go, either voluntarily or bound by contract, 
to those States, run into the abyss of the most frightful destruction, and 
willingly become slaves worse than ever were the black slaves. In 
fact, according to authentic letters before us (?), the condition of the 
American Southern States at this time ”— spring of 1870 —“is the 
following: Slavery is abolished, but only nominally so. These States 
still have their colored laborers, whose number has been much dimin- 
ished by emigration West and North. At first they thought of im- 
porting the Chinese; these attempts did not succeed, as the feeble 
Chinese died in the horrible climate, nor could they perform the heavy 
labors required of them. To import ‘ebony’ again would not do. 
There is at once a new slave-market discovered: Germany and the 
North!” etc., etc. Several years ago the Bremer Auswanderer Zet- 
tung said: “While formerly white immigrants, however few there 
were, who came into the Southern States, were tarred and feathered 
and then driven with dogs over the State-line, they now are wanted as 
substitutes for the black.” The same gazette said, Aug. 2, 1869: 
“‘ Immediately after the war the Southern planters had, as is well known, 
the amiable idea of replacing the freed negro by immigrant ‘ Dutchmen,’ 
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but soon the great truth dawned upon them: ‘ Zs singe wohl, aber es 
jeht nich!’ Now John Chinaman is being taken hold of, and we can 
only hope that the ‘ yellows’ will not have to bear the same fate which 
was formerly suffered by the blacks.” These expressions of this — 
however, not very influential — gazette are the more to be woncered 
at, as Bremen stands in most intimate commercial relations with our 
South-Atlantic seaports, in each of which large commercial houses 
: from Bremen have their agencies and business friends. But yet more 
do we marvel at the ill-will manifested by some societies and firms 
composed of men who make their money from the Southern people, 
against that people itself and its endeavors at immigration. ‘The 
head of an influential Baltimore firm, and former president of the 
German Society, when approached to aid an immigration enterprise in 
favor of the South, offered injurious expressions and contempt instead 
of aid. It is believed both in Europe as in this country that the com- 
paratively ill-success of Maryland in inducing foreign immigration is 
owing to the encouragement given by the North German Lloyd’s to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to persuade the immigrants on 
shipboard not to go South but West ; which seems also proven to us 
by the circular of the German Society of Maryland, issued in October 
1869, in which immigrants seeking work are recommended “ on/y to 
apply to its agent, Mr. H. F. Wellinghoff,” although there existed at the 
time in Baltimore a State Bureau, named “ Department of Labor and 
Agriculture,”.as trustworthy, no doubt, as the German Society, and 
which would have sought to retain the immigrant in Maryland ; and 
by the additional fact, that while in that circular the tariff of railroad 
fares is given as far as Omaha, Nebraska, not a single Southern point, 
except Washington, appears therein. We know not whether we are 
indebted to the said Mr. Wellinghoff for the following, which made the 
round, at first, in all Continental papers ; we copy from a reprint in 
the gazette Deutschland, and leave our readers to judge of the indigna- 
tion with which we have read it. We trust and hope that the day is 
not far distant when these shafts of malice will, like the boomerang, 
return upon the head that conceived them ; for they have done us 
more harm than anything else could have done, as, proceeding from 
foreigners settled in one of our seaports, they were triumphantly 
pointed out by the Continental press as the most authentic and unan- 
swerable information that could possibly be obtained. 

“Tt is, alas,” says the agent of the German Society of Maryland, 
“an incontestable fact that even now, in many localities of the South, 
the laws are neither in force nor executed, and that bands of robbers, 
the remnants of the Rebel army, make life and property insecure. 

“That land may in desired areas be bought or rented at cheap rates, 
or worked on shares, I grant, but whether cheaper in proportion and 
under more acceptable conditions than East or West, is very doubtful ; 
and who is there who guaranties to the immigrant working on shares, 
in localities where there are but few Germans, that he in reality will 
receive the share belonging to him? 

“Whether the wages considered sufficient by the Southern employer 
are satisfactory to the laborer, cannot be determined, since their 
amount is not stipulated ; and whether the laborer generally receives 
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the wages promised is at least very doubtful, judging from the many 
complaints of poverty and want in the South, to alleviate which, 
collections, concerts and balls are taking place. The customary food of 
farm-laborers in the South consists, as is known, of bacon and corn- 
meal, of which a certain quantity is distributed monthly, and the 
dwellings disposable are no doubt mostly the abandoned huts of the 
negro slaves. This, above all, should not be concealed, that the 
immigrant going South may know what there awaits him. 

“Nearness and easy approach to good markets are found at 
present more in the East and West than in the South, as well as better 
means of communication ; and manufactories (they have first to be 
created, for which much capital is required), of which, according to 
the continual complaint, there is the greatest lack in the South; the 
cultivation of products offering greater returns to the producer, for 
instance, of rice, which needs marshy soil, a soil therefore unhealthy ; 
of sugar-cane, which can only be cultivated with profit on a large 
scale, etc., is, for the most part, unsuited to the German immigrant. 
It is true that Missouri may be recommended in many respects” 
— because it lies in the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ? — 
“since it has for many years been sought by thousands of German 
immigrants, and offers, since the abolition of slavery, to the immi- 
grant a welcome settlement, where he soon will feel at home, where 
German customs are common, in many localities even predominant. 
Somewhat similar ”— only because the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
begins there ? —“ is Maryland, where many Germans are already settled, 
and where land may be found in abundance. Low localities, particu- 
larly near the water, in the southern and eastern portions of the State, 
where fevers reign during a great part of the year, cannot be recom- 
mended to the immigrant. 

“The consequences and devastation of the war are far from being 
obliterated ; poverty and misery are yet too great ; a great portion of the 
former slave-holders too much inclined to see a substitute for the 
negro slave in the German immigrant, who, a perfect stranger, unac- 
quainted with the language, is therefore often left without any pro- 
tection. ‘Too many cases are on record where such masters, when 
speaking about wages, have said that for such wages they could obtain 
negroes, believing in the possibility of engaging the labor of the 
German immigrant for less than the negro’s. In addition, they would 
not make contracts for less than a year, which stipulated payment of 
wages only after the expiration of the year: should the poor immi- 
grant be unable to stand the bad treatment and equally bad food, and 
leave the place before the expiration of the year, then he had no 
claim for compensation for services rendered up to that time. 

“Many instances where poor German immigrants were sold by 
men without conscience to the South—this is indeed the proper 
expression for this trade —are sufficiently known through the papers. 
From personal experience I can cite many such cases, where immi- 
grants were sent to Virginia and North Carolina under splendid 
promises, several of whom returned here in the greatest misery, 
without any means, and not a few had to be aided by the German 
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Society.* These traders in flesh did not care whether the persons 
were qualified for agriculture or not: did they not receive pay for 
every head furnished to Virginia or North Carolina? The unfor- 
tunate man who had been told that he would be suitably employed, 
might himself see to it how to return without means. Others, really 
farm-laborers, were driven away by hunger, or the want of a decent 
habitation ; and often they reached here only after having sold every- 
thing in their possession. 

“The condition of the South is not yet such that we could recom- 
mend immigrants to go there. A great portion of the former slave- 
holders has as yet learned too little and forgotten too little ; inse- 
curity is still too great, as well as the difference in living, morals and 
customs in the old country and here, that they could feel at home in 
the Southern States. Only when the social and political condition of 
the South has become better, when gasconade chivalry, which still 
struts about in tournaments and other mediaeval garbs, when poverty 
and ignorance have disappeared, when labor is no longer despised, 
but honored, as it should be, then only may immigration be directed 
to the South with success.” 

But we will not weary our readers with extracts of the like nature, 
of which we have still an ample supply at command, but cite a few 
commendations of the South, obtained by ourselves, and which have 
given us the conviction that a revolution of the feeling against us 
abroad lies entirely in our own hands. 

The Leipzig [/lustrirte Zeitung, after having said of another South- 
ern State “It is hoped these allurements will be energetically met, 
that none of our people will fall victims to the morasses and yellow 
fevers of those States,” offered itself to us as a medium to make 
known our agency. Zhe Rudolstadt Auswanderer Zeitung, which had 
greatly damped the endeavors of South Carolina by the sharp and 
unreserved criticism for which it is remarkable, has given us on 
several occasions warm commendation and aid; even the Bremer 
Auswanderer Zeitung at last endorsed our State; the Gazette of 
Luebeck, after opposition to us, gave us its recommendation, and the 
Berlin Post came out in our favor, as well as the Cologne Gazette, the 
gazette Deutschland, with many others. 

“Under the influence of a magnificent epoch of national reforma- 
tion,” the Berlin Post said, “requiring from every individual the 
greatest abnegation of self and extreme sacrifices, the desire to emi- 
grate, and especially across the ocean, to seek a home in the North 
American States, has, in these latter days, widely spread among the 
Germans. If on the part of those remaining this is to be regretted, 
there is no preventive if we desire to render justice to the free 
resolve and will of the individual. What we owe as a duty to 
those who have determined to leave us, is carefully to watch into 
whose hands they fall, to inquire who it is that will carry them over 
the sea, and who is to receive them on the other side. Even if that 
notorious commerce in men, such as we know of in hundreds of cases, 
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has been obliged to cease through the energy and the vigilance of the 
authorities of the North German Union, there are yet here and there 
go-betweens, who count the interest committed to their charge for 
nothing, but their own as everything. These persons are, exception- 
ally, representatives of countries, especially of South American terri- 
tories, where protection of law and care of government may be 
likened to a crippled plant. Such districts are not fit for colonisa- 
tion, and the emigrant going into them nearly always runs into 
ruin. How beneficial warnings against them may be is shown by 
proofs given by the Chancellor of the North German Union. Quite 
otherwise, however, it is with emigration to States. where order reigns 
and the laws are obeyed ; where the State Government cares for the 
immigrant with the same conscientiousness as does the Government 
here for the emigrant. To such States we may, with a good con- 
science, guide all those no longer satisfied in their old homes. In 
this connection a publication has lately come to our hands, entitled 
The State of Virginia and the Organization of its State Board for the 
Protection of Immigration. Virginia is undoubtedly a splendid country, 
with a healthful Italian climate and rich in forest and water. What 
it needs to bring to light its natural riches are men, and particularly 
husbandmen and artisans. The war of secession has denuded it of 
labor and capital, and a supplement is indispensable. None should 
feel this more than the authorities of the State ; they certainly ought 
not to be indifferent when thousands of fertile square miles lie waste 
and untilled. For these reasons immigration is invited; and this 
invitation is extended in the above publication in so dignified and 
earnest a manner, free from all that American humbug which puffs its 
cheeks to bursting, that it may surely expect to be received with con- 
fidence. The State promises no Utopia or fool’s paradise, but it 
pledges itself to receive the new-comers hospitably, to assist them 
from beginning to end of settlement with counsel and aid, to open to 
them the most advantageous roads of travel, to settle them upon 
good lands, and especially to protect them against extortion and 
fraud.” 

The Universal Emigration Gazette of the German Empire wrote: 

“The State of [East] Virginia, with which the pamphlet before us 
occupies itself, has entered into competition for European immigration. 
It is, as says the author honestly, no longer possible for the large 
holders of landed estate, since the emancipation of the slaves, to cul- 
tivate their large possessions and avail themselves of their mineral 
riches as in former times, when more than four hundred thousand 
agricultural laborers were at their disposal: They therefore offer to 
the industrious agriculturist and to the enterprising capitalists of 
Europe, through the State-agencies, a portion of their lands for 
sale. It is further desired to have white labor, with whose aid the 
people feel assured—thus says the publication—to be able to 
raise the State to a. height of worldly prosperity never before known. 
For’ our part, we find in the condition thus presented no reason 
whatever to discourage European emigration to go to [East] Virginia, 
although we are aware that frequently, especially by competing States, 
such a reason has been sought or said to exist. It is perfectly natura, 
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that, in the same measure as does the desire to better his individual 
condition drive the emigrant over the ocean, he will be welcomed in 
reality only there where by his settlement advantages for the whole 
State as well as to the individual citizen are expected. A State 
which through its own power or its own means €an, or believes it can, 
raise itself to complete development, will neither now nor hereafter 
receive in a friendly spirit an element from foreign countries which 
would enter into competition with its own people. If therefore the 
State of Virginia in former times did not permit the acquisition of 
real estate on the part of foreign residents, nothing is thereby proven 
but a natural self-isolation of that State as long as its citizens were 
satisfied with their own condition, or believed themselves to be so. A 
change in condition brought about a different mode of looking at things 
on the part of its inhabitants. The want of labor and capital, with a 
superabundance of natural resources, caused the barriers to fall which, 
under the former state of things, were agreeable to all. Necessity is 
not only the mother of arts, as is yustly said within a certain sense, 
but also of freer conceptions and a more liberal manner of looking at 
the changed conditions of life. We readily concede that it was no 
easy matter for the pure, thorough-bred old Virginian to bring himself 
to break with the traditions of his fathers and individual customs, to 
which in former times he was bound. Under similar circumstances 
it would have been just as difficult for the European. We are satisfied 
when the State passed laws by which the great landed proprietors step 
out of their former isolation and open their lands to the free elements 
from abroad. 

“We cannot refrain from giving the author the certificate that he 
has well understood how to give us a useful and trustworthy picture of 
the State he represents. Above all we must commend him for basing 
his remarks upon the results of statistical science, that he has made 
use of the very best sources, that he supports himself with the best 
authorities, so that he frees himself of that subjective manner of 
looking at things which in other monographs of the kind has often 
struck us most disagreeably, and which from the start led us to be very 
guarded in their consideration. The work makes the pleasant impress of 
frankness and truthfulness, and we heartily recommend it to the German 
emigrant for his own examination. The first conditions for a pamphlet 
written for those who desire to emigrate are truthfulness of facts, 
clearness and completeness of representation, so that the work shall 
need no other commentary. We must concede them to the work on 
Virginia, especially since its particular excellence is found in the 
objective method followed ; it speaks through official and recognised 
authorities, and refrains from individual laudations.” 

The North-German journal Germany said : “The new-comer is to-day 
no longer exposed in the same degree to the dangers of swindlers, 
agents without conscience, and private speculators. The State of 
Virginia takes care of him through protecting laws, eases the require- 
ments of citizenship, gives him rights alike with the native, and aids 
the settler in acquiring good lands, so that there is no restriction of 
personal liberty in his desire to found a prosperous home. In this 
respect Virginia has recently taken great care.” 
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In another issue the same journal said: “The Southern States offer 
to the immigrant millions of acres of the most productive soil at 
ridiculously low rates, and need immigration as they do daily bread, 
yet barely one per cent. goes there. This is to be regretted on many 
accounts. Young enterprising men with a few hundred dollars who 
understand farming and gardening, find a sphere in that country where 
in a few years independence, nay wealth, is within their grasp. Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, etc., offer better 
chances than most of the Western States, because markets are every- 
where within immediate reach. The chief cause of the little immigra- 
tion was hitherto lack of legal protection, insecurity of life and prop- 
erty ; but this is so no longer. A rapid revolution has taken place in 
this respect, scarcely credible if it were not attested by a mass of 
official testimony.” 

The Cologne Gazette said: “The South is now open to immigration. 
Old habits and firmly-rooted prejudices will for some time send the 
great stream to the West almost exclusively. But the day is at hand 
when this will be changed. The mountain-slopes of the South are the 
garden of America. The country reminds the traveller vividly of the 
Taunus country, but it is much more fertile. More than one-half is 
virgin soil, of such exceeding fertility that it would support millions. 
It is much easier for the immigrant to found himself a new home in 
the South than in the ‘ Far West.’” 

The Meustadt Messenger, of Saxony, in taking a stand for emigration 
to Virginia and the South generally, said: “It is particularly Virginia 
which extends facilities to our emigrants. The State Board of Immi- 
gration has charged itself with the duty of settling the immigrant upon 
lands which he may acquire at moderate rates, and no speculation is 
connected with its operations, as is the case with all private associa- 
tions who entice the immigrant and ruin him. To all emigrants we 
cordially recommend Virginia as a fruitful and healthy country. No 
State offers to the emigrant the same security and facility, and no 
Northern or Western State of the Union offers more advantageous 
conditions than does Virginia. We formerly laid great stress upon 
the saying, ‘Remain at home and support yourself honestly,’ but in 
modern times home has received so broad a signification that it means 
‘Home is wherever I can be most happy.’ ” 

A few such hearty and honest commendations do one good after 
having listened to the miserable slanders which encompass the repu- 
tation of our land, and they show us that by earnest, prudent and faith- 
ful work, much if not all prejudices existing may yet be overcome. 

We now enter upon the subject, What is necessary to be done to 
induce immigration and capital ? 


IV. 


From all that has already been said, it will be at once understood 
that no private person or association will be successful in inducing the 
immigration of actual settlers with means. The States, in their 
sovereign capacity, must undertake and carry out this important work. 
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After the passage of the proper laws, opening the land to all foreign 
settlers, State bureaus of immigration must be established, and the 
following plan for a general policy is recommended. By a general 
policy we mean that each State act for itself, but all follow one plan, 
for it is wholly inadmissible and impossible to combine two or more 
Southern States in one bureau, as the Governor of Virginia recom- 
mends in his recent message to the General Assembly, on December 
6th, 1871 ; for experience has proven that it is not only necessary to 
present to the immigrant a particular State, but he will inquire where 
is the best county, and where is the best land in that county. If we 
undertake to recommend a whole region, or a series of States, we 
confuse and dismay him ; he has not the grasp of intellect or the 
knowledge to comprehend the meaning of our recommendation, and 
he will go West. We formerly thought such a combination possible, 
but actual experience has taught us better. 

The policy of State legislation and supervision is of recent origin 
in the United States, and grew out of necessity. Soon after the im- 
mense immigration which has built up the Union in no small measure 
had set in a steady stream to the Northern States, which was in the 
decade 1820-1830, “with an eye to business” private land-companies 
were organised at the North to sell lands acquired for speculative 
purposes to the immigrants. The record of immigration is full of the 
fraud, deception, extortion and inhumanity practised upon them ; nor 
was any redress to be obtained by existing State laws. ‘“ Look out,” 
this despicable American maxim supposed to cover a multitude of 
legislative shortcomings, was the only consolation the cheated immi- 
grant obtained. This state of things could not but react to the injury 
of this country ; and thus it has come to pass that emigration-agents 
and emigration-companies, pursuing their own private aims, are in 
the worst possible repute abroad. A second consequence was the en- 
actment of laws and regulations protecting the emigrant as much as 
was in their power, by all, or nearly all, Continental powers where em- 
igration has assumed any considerable proportions. The agencies 
for the sale of passage-tickets, for the giving of information, were put 
under bonds, the transportation was regulated by law, so that at this 
day a governmental supervision is exercised in these respects every- 
where on the Continent, and to some extent by the laws of the British 
Empire. The Press, with uncommon zeal, everywhere seeks to protect 
the emigrant; associations have been organised for the gratuitous 
bestowal of information and counsel, at the head of which stands, 
with the most commendable aims, the Union for the Protection of 
Emigrants, established at Berlin under the protectorate of his Im- 
perial Highness the Prince Adalbert of Prussia, the Admiral of the 
German Navy. Government even began to bestow attention upon 
the emigration projects themselves ; the agencies were forbidden to 
extend any facilities whatever to emigrants desirous of proceeding to 
countries which the Government did not consider as presenting the 
requisite features for their success, as for instance to Brazil. It was 
soon found, therefore, that private agencies could make but little or 
no headway abroad ; and some of the Western States established em- 
igration-bureaus and sent State agents to Europe, to give information 
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and advice to such persons as had determined to emigrate to the 
United States. Of such there are now quite a number on the Conti- 
nent, as well as from the South American States and British Colonies. 
The following are some of the laws in existence regulating the sphere 
of action of such agencies, which are rigidly enforced, and to our 
knowledge in the case of two American emigration-agents quite 
recently: 

I. The law of the German Empire, $114 of the Code of Penal 
Laws : 

“Whosoever makes it his business to mislead subjects to emigrate, 
shall be punished with imprisonment from one month to two years. 

“A like punishment shall he receive who makes it his business to 
mislead foremen, assistants or laborers in manufactories to leave the 
service of their employer before the expiration of their contract, to 
enter the service of foreign owners of manufactories.” 

The following are some of the interpretations of this law by the 
courts : 

a. The words “makes it his business” do not imply any repeated 
violations, and the law is to be enforced whenever it appears that the 
act is to be part of a business, or that there is any intention to repeat 
it. 

é. It is not necessary that there be any desire or prospect of gain. 

¢. To “mislead” is to be construed as “influencing the will of 
another by artful means.” It is not requisite that there be any de- 
ception ; simple persuasion suffices. 

d. It is not necessary for punishment that the act of emigration 
shall actually have taken place. 

II. The Royal Danish law, “ Zor om Tilsyn med Udvandreres Be- 
fordring, Kjobenhavn, den iste Mai 1868 : 

“§1. No one can act as emigrant-agent without permit. 

“§2. The permit can only be given to persons of age and of good 
reputation living in the State, or who have resided here for five years. 
The Minister of Justice is, however, empowered to modify the term 
of residence. Whosoever makes bad use of this permit, especially in 
falsely representing matters to emigrants to persuade them, may at 
any time forfeit it. 

“$5. Before the receipt of the permit the applicant must give 
bonds to the amount of at least three thousand up to ten thousand 
rix-dollars. These bonds are security for all the obligations of the 
agents toward the emigrant, as well as against any trespass of this 
law ; nor can the bond be in any case withdrawn until six months 
after the time the agent has ceased to act as an emigrant-agent. The 
amount of the bond given may at any time be increased to the highest 
figure.” 

SBut even as a State agent the new-comer will find something like 
disfavor, reticence and a careful guard in their expressions on the part 
of Government officials and private persons and firms of influence. 
It will, therefore, wholly depend upon the person sent, the basis upon 
which‘he labors, upon his official and private conduct, his character, 
his knowledge of men and of honorable means, and his capacity to 
dispel any doubts as to the trustworthiness and soundness of his 
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project, whether he will be successful, even with the fairest scheme to 
back him. If by severe labor and application— which are pre- 
requisites for that success—he has at last made some satisfactory 
settlements, that fact will strengthen him abroad as much as here, and 
from that day he may consider himself to have laid the foundation 
for his work. Governments abroad, earnestly and sincerely desirous 
as they are to aid the outgoing emigrant, will show no favor to 
one who has not proved that he is worthy of encouragement ; they 
can in no way directly aid him, but may recommend some particular 
State or locality to those determined to emigrate. This has at 
‘least been already done, on November 11, 1869, by the ministry of 
the Duchy of Saxe-Gotha in favor of Minnesota. We doubt not that 
had Maryland, or Virginia, or Georgia, done as much for immigration 
as has Minnesota, with the far superior advantages either of them 
possesses, a like acknowledgment and even recommendation it would 
not be impossible to obtain in their favor. 

There being no public lands in most of our Southern States, the 
State authorities will have to call upon our landholders to enter lands 
for sale or rent, and sell them in their name to the foreign immigrant at 
the lowest rates, collecting from the landholder a commission for such 
service, out of which any local agent employed abroad may be paid 
for directing the emigrant as a settler to the State. The following 
now are the main features recommended by us for the passage of an 
immigration bill most likely to achieve the desired results. They are 
based upon the experience of years, and as such entitled to earnest 
consideration : 

There should be appointed by the Governor one Commissioner of 
Immigration resident in the State — at the seaport, if any ; at the capi- 
tal, if otherwise ; also one or more foreign commissioners to reside in 
the countries whence emigration is desired. Their salaries should be 
liberal, such as would warrant them to devote all their time to the 
duties of their office. It should at least be $3000 per annum and 
travelling expenses; a liberal appropriation should be made for 
printing, office-rent, postage, stationery, etc., also for clerical aid. 
There shovld be also appointed by the Governor three persons, or 
one from each Congressional District, to constitute the State Board 
of Immigration, whose duty should be to meet quarterly and examine 
into the conduct of the Bureau of Immigration and report the result 
to the Governor. They should also be an advisory body to the Com- 
missioners; their pay should be their travelling expenses and a per 
diem while in actual discharge of duty, but for not longer than five 
days at anyone session. All officials should be removable from office 
by the Governor, upon satisfactory cause being shown, and upon the 
advice of the Board of Immigration. A Landing Depot should be 
established at the seaport, and Emigrant Home at the capital, if there 
be no seaport. 

The duties of the Home Commissioner will be to advise with the 
Foreign Commissioners, and to direct all officials connected with the 
home-bureau and landing-depét ; to prepare such publications as he 
may consider necessary for a full understanding, at home and abroad, 
of the aims of the Bureau, and the inducements offered to settlers 
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and capitalists from the United States and Europe ; to cause them to 
be printed in such languages as shall be necessary ; to cause the pre- 
paration of a map of the State showing the usual features of a com- 
plete geographical map, geological formation, isothermal lines, and 
zones of the leading staples and most important agricultural products ; 
to prepare a digest of the laws of the State touching the holding and 
transfer of real estate, and to prepare a schedule of the State taxation, 
comparing the same with such other States as he shall deem to offer 
suitable comparison ; also a calendar for the garden, orchard, farm 
and plantation. To have sole charge of the emigration from the 
other States of the Union, and to facilitate and arrange the settle- 
ment of all such as shall apply to his office ; to locate and settle all 
the emigrants from Europe. To see that suitable lands are at all 
times entered on the books of his office for the settlement of 
foreign and domestic immigrants by the landholders of the State, 
with terms of sale or rent distinctly stated, which terms cannot 
be altered while the lands remain for settlement on his books ; that 
no lands shall be received by him for settlement except such as are 
suitable for the settlement of immigrants ; that all lands entered shall 
be accompanied by proper descriptions, schedules for which he shall 
prepare and furnish upon application, and by an official survey of such 
lands ; that he shall solicit, receive and hold in trust free donations of 
lands for immigrant settlers, said lands to be recommended for settle- 
ment in a particular manner to immigrants so as to induce their rapid 
settlement ; to transmit copies of descriptions and maps of lands to 
the foreign commissioners ; to examine the titles of all lands offered ;* 
to accept none in any way encumbered ; the expenses of descriptions, 
surveys and examination of titles to be borne by the landholder. 

To collect and receive all commission-fees, also commission-fees due 
for the procurement of labor, and to transmit the share of commission- 
fees due to foreign local agents to the foreign commissioner, to pay over 
to said local agents. 

To establish an Immigrant Landing-Depét, or Immigrant Home, in 
which immigrants may receive temporary shelter ; to license respectable 
persons as immigrant boarding-house keepers, at rates to be fixed by 
him; to appoint a money-broker for the exchange of foreign for 
United States moneys. 

To guard against infectious diseases being brought in by immigrants, 
so far as is consistent without interfering with United States or local 
provisions to that effect ; to provide for such immigrants as may land 
in a state of sickness, and to see that they are placed in a proper hos- 
pital ; to permit no criminals, pauper or workhouse population to land. 

To protect immigrants against fraud and imposition ; to investigate 
all complaints of immigrants on account of insufficient accommodations, 
bad or insufficient food, and harsh treatment on ship-board, and to 
bring suit against such vessel or owner of vessel in the proper court. 

To keep a book in which dates of arrival, ships’ names, ages, sexes, 
nativity, occupation and money-means of immigrants are recorded, also 





*This is a most important matter. ' The troubles of the Brazilian settlers are traceable to this 
source ; and the Swiss colony of Grundy County, Tennessee, also heavily suffered, in very recent 
time, from havirg the validity of the title to their lands contested, after clearings and settlements 
had been made. Nothing could injure immigration more than rascality in this respect. 
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where they settle, or the occupations they elect, how much land pur- 
chased or leased and on what terms, and to forward immigrants at 
reduced rates into the interior of the State, wherever practicable. 

The duties of a Foreign Commissioner will much depend upon the 
customs of the country where he acts, but may, in general terms, be 
sketched as follows :— 

To spread information in such manner as may be most effectual and 
least objectionable to foreign governments ; to put himself in communi- 
cation with agencies, societies and unions for the transportation and 
protection of emigrants; to make all business contracts in writing 
and in the name of the State; to pay all commissions when due ; to 
establish a central office ; to provide emigrants with proper instructions 
and advice ; to see that proper accommodations are provided for them 
on ship-board ; to spread before capitalists the advantages offered for 
the investment of capital in lands, railways, manufactories, mines, and 
lines of steamers or sailing-vessels, etc., etc. Much of the usefulness 
of a foreign commissioner will depend upon his knowledge of the 
eountries where he acts ; he should, of course, be intimately acquainted 
with the language of the country, and we can but endorse the words 
of the Governor of Virginia in his recent message when he says: 
‘But no matter how superior may be the plan adopted, it will prove a 
signal failure unless its control and management be confided to com- 
petent and experienced men. Herein lies one of the chief difficulties. 
The most perfect machinery is useless without the proper motive- 
power.” Some of our States have already signally failed because this 
obvious and plain matter was neglected. And for this reason we are 
against any elections by the Legislatures; personal and political 
influences have always more weight with them than great capacity. 
The Governor, who is responsible for the execution of all State laws, 
it appears to us is the safest and most proper medium for the appoint- 
ment of all officers connected with an immigration-bureau, and to him 
alone the appointment of its officers ought to be confided. 

In regard to the commission-fees for the sale of lands, local customs 
no doubt govern ; but if we expect to make use of the services of the 
most influential agencies abroad we must be prepared to offer them 
some compensation, and not less than is offered by other States in the 
field. By the introduction of a proper system, an immigration 
bureau can be made self-sustaining after several years ; any appropria- 
tion made must, however, contemplate a thorough State aid for three 
years at least, and with no less than twenty-five thousand dollars per 
annum. If a bureau established upon the plan here suggested be 
properly administered, immigration will have been founded, and 
thenceforward State aid will no longer be necessary to the same extent. 

In many of our States, State aid and State protection are lightly 
thought of, and it is considered that this great interest of fostering 
immigration must be left to private effort. Private effort will never 
establish it, but will rather lead to the opposite result. Immigration 
is not built upon the advance of passage-money for laborers alone ; 
but if united with a thorough system of bringing in through the State 
men with means, actuad settlers, both systems will mutually advance it. 
When we recall the efforts of Brazil, Chili, Russia, and other States 
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to build up immigration by introducing men under contract and their 
eminent failures, and then look upon the free, spontaneous immigra- 
tion into the Western States, we will at once comprehend the difference. 

Immigration may be divided into four distinct classes, each of 
which requires a particular line of action to induce it to proceed to a 
new, untried and unknown State ; and which, according to the diffi- 
culty in inducing it, may be enumerated as follows :— 

1. Jndependent men with means, who emigrate to be more indepen- 
dent in their new homes than they were in their old ones. They are 
the most difficult to induce, and without the State Government offers 
them sufficient guarantees for their security, personal and material, 
will never go to a new, untried State. The most valuable are the 
farmers of smaller or larger means who work their lands themselves 
and with the aid of their families. They are readily followed by their 
friends and acquaintances, and will soon attract day-laborers from 
their old homes; in a few years where but a small settlement has 
been made a great many laborers will have congregated, who with 
the families of those already settled constitute a labor-market for our 
own people. Good, cheap lands, easy access to markets, number and 
money-value of products, and salubrity of climate will determine-them. 
They may be drawn in order as to greatest number, wealth and thrift, 
1. from the German Empire ; 2. from Denmark ; 3. from Switzerland ; 
4. from England; 5. from Holland and Belgium ; 6. from Austria ; 
7. very few from the Latin countries. 

2. Artisans and mechanics who pay their passage. They will be very 
particular in inquiring as to their certainty of finding work ; the rates 
of wages and climate will next influence them. We may draw them 
in order: 1. from England and Scotland ; 2. from the German Em- 
pire ; 3. from Belgium ; 4. from France in small numbers. 

3. House, garden, farm and plantation laborers who pay their own 
passage will generally without much inquiry go where their own 
countrymen are already settled in respectable numbers ; but they will 
be very hard to move to States unknown to them. They may be 
determined only when they have no friends whatever in the New 
World, and after they have taken confidence. A good field might be 
in States from which emigration has hitherto been small. 4 few 
dollars, more or less, travelling expenses, very often determine them. 

4. Laborers of all sorts whose travelling expenses are paid. Some of 
our States, as for instance Florida, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
have recently bestowed considerable attention upon this class of 
immigration, and as far as we have been able to ascertain have em- 
ployed numbers of foreign laborers whose passage was advanced by 
the employer to be repaid by labor in the first year, with great success 
and much mutual satisfaction. We offer on this head some general 
observations. While it is true that generally such laborers can be 
obtained in most European countries, yet experience has taught 
that those from Switzerland, Germany and Scandinavia have given 
the greatest satisfaction. Irish laborers appear too restless, English 
and Scotchmen too independent and obstinate in matters of opinion 
and politics to suit our people. While, then, we may obtain such 
laborers probably without difficulty at present and in desired numbers, 
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yet we owe it to the prosperity and future fame of these States to 
point out to our people the fact that contracts made in Europe upon 
the basis of passage-money advances to be repaid by future labor are 
in especially evil repute abroad, since complaints arising from such 
sources mainly have led to existing stringent enactments on the part 
of the continental States. Should therefore any complaints come 
from such immigrants employed by our people, a great and almost 
irreparable injury would be thrown upon the cause of immigration. 
It is too serious a matter to think or speak lightly about. Let the 
people in those States then reflect well; let them grant the most 
humane terms to the immigrant; let them do more for these people 
than they have been accustomed to do for the labor they have hitherto 
employed ; let them above all confide their selection to men in whom 
they have a perfect trust, who need not skulk about the country 
in darkness to make their selections, if they would avoid great 
discouragement and loss of reputation as a people. And let our 
State Legislatures at once enact laws which will in a liberal spirit 
protect the relations between employer and employee. We confess 
we somewhat doubt the eventual result, not because we believe our 
people unwilling to do what is right, but that from the feeling abroad 
against any such engagements even trivial pretexts and complaints 
will be seized upon by societies and competitive agencies to injure us 
and compel governments to take cognisance of the matter and enact 
prohibitory measures.* 

It is then, particularly in the States mentioned, the prevalent 
opinion that immigration can only be established by means of la- 
borers, and that it means mere laborers. But while one actual 
settler will be sure to draw within the State in the course of a few 
years fen more of the like sort, and probably with them one 
hundred laborers who have paid their passage-money, it has yet to 
be demonstrated that a hundred laborers for whom every bit of 
expense has been paid will draw a single settler with means! Let 
us consider somewhat the relative benefit to a State of farmers with 
means, however small, and of laborers for whom we pay the passage, 
for it is of the highest importance to all of our States. 

First, considered in its moral aspect: If we induce a man with 
property to settle among us, he becomes at once deeply interested in 
the welfare of the State. His association can never in any respect 
become an injury; it becomes on the contrary a real and a lasting 
moral and material support. It increases our strength, our influence, 
our intelligence ; it lessens our burdens and doubles our riches. His 
children will be as good natives as ourselves. The recent war has 
shown how completely foreigners of all classes and conditions have 
assimilated with us ; most of them took sides in our quarrel, and not 
a few distinguished themselves in the field. 

Laborers for whom we pay the passage-money have no other 
interest than to work out their contract. They may begin to like us 
while doing so, and remain ; and they may not. If they do not find 
things | as they expected, they will charge it to our account, and not 





* An association has lately been established, the ‘‘Cotton States Land and "Seemiapaiten Gee: 
pany, of Athens, Georgia,” which, fully aware of these facts. fills orders for all kinds “of labor, and 
which seeks by the most careful selections to obviate any ill results. 
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consider that they should blame themselves since they were not 
forced to make any contract ; they entered into it freely, and need not 
have done so. The next we may hear of them may be “out West” 
with their countrymen, whence they will write home, paint in dark 
colors, and warn others from going into our country, bringing about 
thus gradually the very governmental interference which would do us 
such inestimable injury in our endeavors to establish immigration. 

Considered in its material aspects, we hold that such laborers 
enrich individuals, but not the State. They have not even any 
influence upon the value of real estate unless they are brought in 
immense numbers. They neither increase the State revenue nor 
our political power, since few will remain in the State and become 
citizens unless we succeed in bringing in also actual settlers, who 
would then act as a cement does in holding together fragments. 
But let us bring into a county but a score of actual settlers, and 
we will warrant that in the course of a year the value of real 
estate will have increased fifty to one hundred per cent. in the whole 
county. ‘This is proven wherever immigrants have settled, and needs 
no special illustration. 


We have in the course of this paper spoken of immigration in a 
general sense, and included in it the feasibility of introducing cash 
capital, since in our opinion the latter will wholly depend upon the 
establishment of immigration to these States. We have had frequent 
opportunities of conversing and corresponding with capitalists, manu- 
facturers and directors of steamship companies on this subject, and 
the universal conclusion was that it would be unwise to risk capital 
in States which are indifferent on the subject of immigration and in 
which it has not as yet been established. On the other hand, States 
which come into the market for immigrants must spread a knowledge 
of their resources, and this will be the surest way to lead capitalists 
to turn their attention to them. And when a beginning has been 
made and immigrants begin to arrive, capital is sure to follow. 
This has been exemplified in all our Western States, where millions 
of foreign capital are invested. We were assured by the President 
of one of the largest and best steamship lines on the Continent, that 
no European steamship line could safely send a vessel to a Southern 
port unless it lay in the road of immigration ; and we think this has 
been sufficiently established in our experience. Lines have ventured 
to send out one or two vessels to others of our Southern ports than New 
Orleans and Baltimore, but finding no living freight either way, had 
to stop running. Dead freight alone will of course never pay the 
running of a passenger vessel. But our Southern States offer the 
greatest inducements with immigration freight; and but a compara- 
tively small commencement in immigration will therefore lead to the 
permanent establishment of lines of steamers and of direct communi- 
cation, importation and commerce. It is immigration again which 
will raise our commerce and make us what is so ardently desired by 
many of our merchants, independent of the Northern metropolis. 

We make an extract from a letter to one of the railroad presidents 
of this country, written from Europe, bearing on these points : “ During 
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a recent visit at the city of I had a conference with a banker, 
during which he expressed a strong desire to have a report on your 
railway lines, his attention having been awakened to the prospects of 
the State through various publications issued in its behalf during the 
past twelve months. The success of the various lines of railways 
which have since the beginning of this year entered the German 
market has been very great, and there is a manifestly favorable dis- 
position on the part of German capitalists to make such investments. 
Most of these roads have their bonds guaranteed by their respective 
States. But there have been four or five without any such security ; 
nevertheless they obtained the money they wanted, being, however, 
from States which, owing to the great rise they have experienced for 
years through European immigration, are better known than our 
Southern States.” We have also had conversations with cotton manu- 
facturers, who while conceding the great profits that must inevitably 
arise from the establishment of cotton-mills in the South, pointed to 
the lack of immigration as the only serious obstacle in the way. 
We may here note the effect upon Peru. That State sought immi- 
gration in France. Save the romance lingering around it from the 
days of Pizarro, it was a few years since as little known as is to- 
day Georgia or Alabama. The active propaganda for Peru involved 
the disclosure of its resources ; and simultaneously with immigration, 
but not before, French capital has poured into it. When visiting 
Paris early in 1870 we saw everywhere announcements of a Peruvian 
Government loan of one hundred millions of francs. It was all taken 
at Paris. Emigration from France to Peru was very considerable in 
1870, not on account of any “isothermal lines,” but simply because 
Peru is governed by statesmen who know the value of international 
communications, while our States are mostly governed by mere 
politicians. We are apt to declaim against those “decrepit South 
American republics,” but they are wiser than we are ; they go in for 
immigration and capital from Europe, and do not grudge a hundred 
thousand or half a million of dollars to get it, while we have to battle 
against popular prejudice and legislative opposition. 

The fact is we must step out of our “heroic” isolation and 
mingle with our kith and kin across the water. ‘Then they will learn 
to know and appreciate us, and we will like them better. This is the 
only way to remove the prejudices which exist, and the ill-will we bear 
them because they entertain these prejudices. The national “com- 
pact” unfortunately includes many rights which we gave away for a 
mess of pottage, and which, if we could now exercise them, might be of 
incalculable benefit. But nothing prevents us from going abroad, 
being known and appreciated. Were we at the head of a State 
government our first care would be the establishment, for that very 
purpose, of a permanent State agency in the principal countries of 
Europe to pave the way for international intercourse. We should 
confide to that agency all matters touching the movement of capital, 
of commerce and of immigration into our State ; and it should be in 
time the medium of incalculable good.. Nothing prevents us from 
having these media save our inertness. 
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WE have not alluded to either negro or coolie labor. We hold that 
neither will ever become an element of prosperity to the Southern 
country. The lack of recent statistics alone prevents us now from 
endeavoring to establish the fact that a gradual diminution from 
natural causes is taking place in the number of blacks. The ninth 
census has not yet appeared in print, which alone can support 
opinions which necessarily have as yet but an indefinite shape. If 
local data and isolated opinions are of any value, then the decrease 
in blacks is really progressing at a fearful rate. Mr. Kennedy, of the 
eighth census, published in 1868 results which led him to say that 
the white race appeared to be as inimical to the progress in numbers 
of the black as formerly to that of the Indian race, and expresses the 
conviction that it is doomed to proportionate rapid extinction. The 
“father” of the negro, General Oliver Howard, was compelled to 
admit in his report to Congress, 1867, that more than 300,000 blacks 
had died since the conclusion of peace, that is within thirty months. 
If so, what a fearful responsibility did the North assume by the en- 
forcement of a sweeping, ill-considered act of emancipation! God 
has planted in the negro’s breast, alike with every other creature, the 
love of freedom and the yearning for it when once enjoyed ; but alas! 
that sudden freedom did not give with it the sense to 2njoy it reason- 
ably and make it valuable. The United States census, 1840-1850, 
shows the ratio of increase of free negroes to have been 12.48 per cent., 
that of the slaves 28.82 per cent., according to which there should be in 
the United States in 1870, 548,712 free blacks, 5,317,427 former slaves 
or freedmen, or a total of 5,866,139. How much less this total will be 
xe do not: venture to say, but it will no doubt be greatly lessened. 
During 1871 there died in the small town of Athens, Georgia (with some 
5000 inhabitants), celebrated for its salubrity throughout the country, 
eighteen whites and fifty blacks, the number of the white and black 
population being about equal. Similar statements have met our eye 
from other quarters. If it be so generally throughout the South, the 
extinction, that means the practical downfall of the race for political 
and industrial purposes, is rapidly approaching. But even if the 
race were progressive in intelligence, and increased in numbers as it 
did in slavery, without a strengthening of our white population by 
foreign immigration our civilisation will in time be that of a feeble 
race, entirely leaving out of account the prospects of a contest at 
arms for actual dominion: when its association with us led to such 
fearful results, what have we to hope for in the future? The negro 
race needs a thorough stirring-up by competitive white labor; the 
New York Zribune may then show its brutality by calling upon its 
friends to “root hog or die,” as it did upon the Southern people in 
their worst sufferings after the war. 

We have seen our European opponents sneeringly allude to it when 
we sought labor, even that of Coolies. We believe the desire for this 
kind of labor has as suddenly ceased as it sprang up a few years since. 
We are in many of our notions unstable, but in this respect we must 
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concede that this instability guided us aright. They have almost 
everywhere proven failures. In all social and _ politico-economical 
points of view we can but congratulate ourselves on the fact. We 
have no personal experience as to their efficiency and value as laborers ; 
one who apparently knows them well, says: “They are a demoralising 
blight to any community ; they are thievish, filthy and infamously vile.” * 
The late Minister Burlingame, of course, recommended them ;f but 
we rather take the opinion of Senator Casserly, of California, who 
says: “It is the duty of every class of men to unite to prevent the in- 
troduction of the Chinese ;”f however, “it has not yet reached such 
proportions as to excite alarm, and falls far short of what has been 
represented, there never having reach the United States in any single 
year more than 15,000 Chinese, forming only about 4 per cent. of our 
total immigration.”§ A writer in a Northern magazine tells us, 
however, that the “utility and economy of the Chinese labor have been 
fully demonstrated on the Pacific coast ;” yet since but “two notable 
experiments in the East have lately demonstrated” the same thing 
to him, he gives us an idea of how little is needed for him in 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion on so grave a question, and we 
know the true value of his opinion, which is equivalent to nothing. || 

The value of immigration to this country is something simply enor- 
mous. The New York Yournal of Commerce said in June 1869: 
“There was a time in which Americans looked upon European immi- 
gration with the same aversion in our American States as Coolies are 
now looked upon on the Pacific coast. But all that is changed. Long 
since it has been recognised that European immigration is the greatest 
of all blessings for this country ; and should it suddenly be checked, 
in consternation we should contemplate the fact, all our calculations 
would crumble to pieces.”” Has any one ever taken the trouble to 
calculate what this country would be in wealth and numbers, in intelli- 
gence, in importance among the nations of the earth wéthout that im- 
migration, of which authentic data exist since 1819? It would be an 
instructive theme, and tend not a little to open the eyes of Northern 
spread-eagleism and somewhat tone down national vanity. We will 
not essay to draw the picture, but cannot refrain from offering but a 
few data to our own people to show to them what ‘is the value of immi- 
gration, and how far a State will be left behind that does not enter the 
list of competitors for it. 

The total addition to the population of the United States by direct 
immigration since the formation of the Government is 7,803,865 down 
to the 31st December, 1870. It is not easy to lay down a basis for the 
material value of this foreign immigration ; “the very attempt,” says 
Edward Young, the statistician of the Government, to the pages of 
whose valuable report we are indebted for our official data, “may 
appear derogatory to the dignity of human nature.” Yet human 
nature must, in this instance, nevertheless be patient under the afflic- 
tion. More than one-half of this number are British, the German 
element comes next; the influx of Scandinavians is a recent new 
feature, as is also Asiatic immigration ; the Latin countries contribute 





* South Carolina Report, p. 13. t Louisiana Report, p. 5. +Ga. S. A. S. 1869, p. 47. 
§ Report of E. Young, p. vi. lp. 494, 1871. 
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very little. Weighing then the value of nationalities, “the contrasts 
between skilled and unskilled labor, between industry and laziness, 
deducting the women and children who pursue no occupations,” con- 
sidering in fact all possible contingencies, eminent statisticians have 
assigned a money-value of from $1125 (Mr. Kapp and Dr. Engel of 
Berlin) down to $800 (Mr. Young) for each male and female immi- 
grant. Assuming then $1000 to be a fair average-value, the United 
States received an accession by direct immigration of seven thousand 
eight hundred and three millions of dollars in value, including, as 
every immigrant has brought one hundred dollars cash —which is a 
carefully determined average — an addition to the cash-capital of the 
country of seven hundred and eighty millions of dollars, or about one- 
third of the present national debt. According to the ninth national 
census, for some statistics of which in advance we are also indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. Young and Mr. Stone of the Census Office, the 
total population of the United States was _ I, 1870, 38,555,983 ; 
of whom were — 


Foreign born . ; . : - 5,566,546 
Americans having a foreign mother, but native father ‘ . ° 370,782 
Americans having a foreign father, but native mother . " ° - 786,388 
Americans having both foreign father and foreign mother . ; = 957345845 
Or, of our present population . . ° ° ‘ ° 6 ° - 16,458,561 


are in the most recent generation connected with immigrants. These 
statistics powerfully show us what influence immigration has attained 
in this country ; silently and quietly assimilating itself to us and our 
institutions, and yet gradually wearing off, it is hoped, the frigid, sterile, 
puritanical features of our national character. 

We will take seven Cotton, or non-emigrant-receiving States, and 
will compare them with seven Western or emigrant-receiving States, 
in point of progress in population in the three decades 1840-50, 
1850-60, and 1860-70. In the first group we place Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina ; 
in the second, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Missouri. In the first decade these Cotton States had a popula- 
tion of 3,758,112, these Western States 3,423,266 ; the seven Cotton 
States having an excess of population of 334,846, nearly equalling the 
present population of Kansas, which had then not a single inhabitant. 
But in the decade 1850-60, the seven Western States already number 
6,618,321, the seven Cotton States 4,800,376; an excess in favor of 
the former of over 1,800,000 ; and the last decade is still more signifi- 
cant, the seven Cotton States now having a population of 5,113,763, 
while the seven Western States number 9,812,050 people, or nearly 
‘wice as much as the same States which, twenty years ago, had over 
300,000 people more. We subjoin a condensed table of population 
for similar calculations; as these unerring statistics teach us the most 
earnest lessons, of which one obvious enough is the sad but certain even- 
tuality that in a like progression (which to avert is one of the hopes 
which inspired the effort of this paper, however feeble, and which 
should animate every true Southern man) twenty years from now, that 
is in 1890, the population of these seven Western States will be 
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progress in every other respect, material and political. 
to another occasion a fuller consideration of this startling aspect when 


POPULATION 


Alabama . 

Arkansas 

. California 

Connecticut 

. Delaware 

. Florida . 

. Georgia wee @ 
Ce ca & - «eS 
. Indiana 

. Iowa . 

. Kansas 

. Kentucky 

. Louisiana . 

. Maine 

- Maryland . oe 

. Massachusetts. . .. 

- Michigan . 

3. Minnesota . .... » 
- Mississippi 

Ce x © wm ee we 


21. Nebraska. . 


. Nevada . : & 

. New Hampshire . 

. New Jersey . 

. New York . « 
. North Carolina . . . 
. Ohio a 


28. Oregon .. 


. Pennsylvania . , 
. Rhode Island . . 
. South Carolina. , 
. Tennessee . 


33. Texas 


- Vermont 

. Virginia . . 
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and thus will be their 
We postpone 


the ninth census shall enable us to draw from it those irrefutable 
lessons. 





aes 1870. 1860. 1850. 
. 996,992 . . . 964,201 771,623 
484,471 -. + 435,450 209,897 
560,247 . - + 379,994 92,597 
537.454 + + 460,147 379,792 
SSG086 .. + « 192,856 91,532 
187,743 . . 140,424 87,445 
1,184,109 . . 1,057,286 906,185 
2,539,801 . . 1,711,951 851,470 
1,680,637. . 1,350,428 988,416 
1,191,792. . 674,913 192,214 
364,399 . . « 107,206 
1,321,01I . . 1,155,684 982,405 
726,915 - 708,002 517,762 
626,915 628,279 583,169 
780,894 687,049 583,034 
1,457,351 . 1,231,066 994,514 
1,184,059 . .« 7495113 397,054 
439,706 . . 172,023 6,077 
827,922 . . «. 791,305 606,526 
1,721,295 . . 1,182,012 682,044 
122,993 . . . 28,841 
42,49 .. 6,857 
318,300 . . . 326,073 317,976 
- 906,096 . 672,035 489,555 
- 4382,759 . + 3,880,735 3:097,394 
- 1,071,361 - 2 992,622 869,039 
2,665,260 . . 2,339,511 1,980,329 
90,923 . - 2,465 13,294 
39521,791 . . 2,906,215 2,311,786 
217,353 + + 174,620 147,545 
+ 705,606 703,708 668,507 
1,258,520 . . 1,109,801 1,002,717 
813,579 . » - 604,215 212,592 
330,551 «. « 315,098 314,120 
1,225,163 . . 1,219,630 1,421,661 
442,014 . . 376,638 
1,054,670 . . . 775,931 305,391 
OMB 2. « s 
. 39,864 . . 34:277 
« A se ow 4,337 
- 533,700 .. 75,080 51,687 
14,999 ° 
20,595 .. 
91,874 . + + 93,516 61,574 
86,786 .. 40,273 11,380 
23955 + + + 11,594 
9,118 ‘ 
38,555,983 31,443,321 23,191,876 


We have reached the utmost limits to which this paper can properly 


be expanded ; 


*Vol. Seite Ninth Census. 
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1866 and 1867 were not fulfilled by us; we are aware that the troubles 
of reconstruction have worked serious injury in all our endeavors, yet 
we say that the enormous stake within our reach, the Jossibility of our 
attaining any influx of foreign capital and labor, has never yet been mét by 
any one of our States with that statesmanlike and earnest consideration 
which its vast importance to us demands. We have furthermore shown 
that while knowing of the numberless friends for the encouragement 
of immigration and their entire readiness to make sacrifices even to 
obtain this desirable end,* that there is a body of men who oppose 
every innovation, and who are against any immigration whatsoever ; 
and that there are existing most erroneous prejudices on the subject, 
some of which we have endeavored to correct; we have given an 
insight into the possibility of making headway against the West through 
our immense advantages and the gradual scarcity of proper land “ out 
West” which is already revealing itself; we have, from our own expe- 
rience, shown what we consider to be necessary to success ; and we 
have in all cases endeavored to give weightier authorities than our own 
convictions. We shall be glad if the considerations here presented 
shall tend to advance the great work, and we shall always be ready to 
extend our aid in whatever way it may be possible for us to give it. 
No criticism we have been obliged to make must be charged to any 
personal feelings or ill-will, but to the earnestness and sincerity of our 
hopes and wishes for the advancement of our people, which have alone 
influenced our labors and opinions on the subject. 

While we write the last lines of this paper the powerful support of 
Commodore Maury in favor of immigration reaches us. We fully 
agree in his views save in two points. He places the money-value of 
an immigrant much too low; and a mere clubbing of States for the 
purpose of simply advertising themselves and their advantages, and 
that too when he proposes to se// the pamphlets, will have' no other 
effect than leaving them unread and unconsidered. They must be 
given gratis; they must be spread by intelligent State agencies, and 
we must be prepared to offer compensation. And all that is but a 
small part of what is necessary to be done. 

F. SCHALLER. 





*We can but place the gallant General Hampton at the head of the legion which will, we trust, 
ignominiously defeat Mr. D. & Co. ‘*The most pressing need,” he says, “*is a large accession to our 
white population; and it should be our policy to open wide our doors and to welcome cordially the 
honest and industrious of all lands. Extend to all who come to make this country their home, with 
an honest purpose to become true and peaceful citizens, that warm Southern hospitality which belongs 
to our people, and has become proverbial. Exact no shibboleth as a test of religious creeds or polit- 
ical faith ; ask only that all who link their destiny with ours shall say, ‘Thy people shall be our people, 
and thy God our God.’ ””—Address at Atlanta, Ga. State Fair, 17th November, 1869. 

















THE DUKE’S COMMISSION. 


FLORENTINE Duke (the tale you know) 
Bade summon in haste his sculptor: “ Lo, k 
Your marble! Now carve me a bust in snow.” : 


(Twas a rare amaze for a Tuscan eye 
To see heaped swathes on the balconies lie, 
And in the piazza swirl knee-high.) 


And the sculptor moulded it, marvellous, white, 
From dark to dawn of a winter night; 
And Florence all flocked to see the sight. 


He thought to taunt him, the braggart Duke, 
But grand was the master’s dumb rebuke: 
It mattered not what 47s genius took 


To body his thought— the snow from the sky, 
A block from Carrara’s quarries nigh: 
The work that has soul in it cannot die! 


Has the Greek’s strange magic perished? Where 
Is the canvas Apelles wrought? Declare, 
Was the voice of the Academe ov/y air? 


As it’s truth I tell, that statue, set 
In the common ways where the people met, 
Has never through ages crumbled yet. 


The hand that shaped it has turned to clay, 
The splendid city has felt decay ; 
But stand on the storied spot to-day 


In the square of the palace and close your eyes, 
And clear on the blue of the Tuscan skies 
You'll see the figure before you rise, 


As perfect and pure in its stainless white 
As it flashed in the dawn of that wintry light 
On the wondering Florentines’ ravished sight. 


Though mouldering centuries work their will 
On soulless stone and bronze until 
They perish, ¢hzs statue stands there still 
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A deathless form: for the carven snow 
At the miracle-touch of genius, lo, 
Has turned into adamant long ago! ‘. 


And what of the Duke? Go search and see 
If nave, basilica, sacristy, 
Keep marble memory of such as he! 


Has his name been graven on frieze or wall? 
What echo comes back when Fame doth call ? — 
The tale of the mockery —that is all! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


N0. IX.— OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


HE lessons progressed. The young man was proud of his 

ability to teach yet further so fine a young woman as Lucy 
Parkinson, and she was proud to feel that she was repaying his 
work by making rapid progress. She had learned the elementary 
principles of Latin at school, and being uncommonly quick of appre- 
hension, she now advanced easily and rapidly. It was only a few 
weeks before she was reading in Virgil. 

They could not fail to be friends now. No other relation is so 
favorable to the growth of friendship between two young persons of 
opposite sexes, especially such as George Overton and Lucy Parkin- 
son. We love those on whom we depend; and much more do we 
love those who depend upon us. Lucy Parkinson grew to be depen- 
eent upon George Overton, not only for what she was to learn of a 
dead language, but for the development of her being in the lore of its 
own living but hitherto unspoken language. All untaught as she was 
in the history of life, whom had she that could tell her so well of what 
one like her must soon need begin to be told? She had always been 
fond of her studies, but she had never before gone to them with such 
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avidity as now. She had never had such a teacher. Besides that 
he was very handsome and thoroughly bred in all social knowledge, 
he was an ardent and earnest teacher. Well acquainted with mytho- 
logy, and with the history and literature of the ancients, it was a 
constant charm to her to listen as he taught her from day to day what 
was to be learned from the works of this great poet. He was as fond 
of speaking as she was of listening ; and thus he grew to be as depen- 
dent upon her as she was upon him. Thus they began to feel their 
mutual dependence. It was pleasing to see the gradual approximation 
of these two natures towards each other. It was inexpressibly sweet 
to feel it. Not that they understood it fully, or could foresee what it 
was to become. They usually had long sittings at recitations ; neither 
ever seemed to grow tired. It was never the case that something 
more could not be found to be said about Troy, old Priam, his sons 
and their wives—his daughters, both unhappy, one Cassandra, a 
prophetess, but destined never to be believed ; the other Creusa, wife 
to the half-divine Aineas,—and others famous as well in Greek as 
Trojan story. These recitations were usually had in the drawing- 
room on his return from school in the afternoons, and the announce- 
ment of supper usually found them not quite finished. Sometimes, as 
the season advanced, they would sit in the grove, and perhaps the 
young teacher would be a little more ardent as he spoke of Ida, and 
Idalus, and Cythera, and the wandering Delos. For the spring was 
coming on fast, and long before he had been accustomed to such 
things, the birds were chirruping and building their nests, and trees 
and shrubs were blossoming, and the evening air was beginning to be 
sweet to breathe and to smell. 

The school went along henceforth with little difficulty. People 
were surprised and somewhat disappointed to find how well their 
children advanced without the stimulus of the whip; indeed it was 
soon found that this discipline was needed at home less than 
formerly. This didn’t look exactly right, and some people shook 
their heads. But the teacher was so handsome and gentlemanlike, 
and the children loved him so well and studied so hard, that even the 
oldest seemed to think that they might wait a while and see what it 
would all come to. 

Brinkly did the best of all. Mr. Overton discovered that he had a 
more vigorous understanding than he at first supposed. Under the 
new régime the boy grew apace in all ways. Never did a school- 
master get better pay, so far as it could be made out of a pupil’s love 
and gratitude, than George Overton got in the case of Brinkly. Jack 
Parkinson loved him as well, and was beginning to feel towards him 
as he had never felt towards any but his parents and his sister. All 
the rest, even to Abel, were proud of being the pupils of one who 
they did not doubt was the most learned and the best of mankind. 

The lessons at the house progressed. It was now the first of April. 
Overton and Lucy were beginning in the afternoons and upon 
Saturdays to walk together in the woods adjoining the mansion. 
Sometimes with hooks and lines they made excursions down the 
creek for a mile and angled for perch. Whenever they went thus far 
they were accompanied by Jack; often Brinkly would accept their 
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invitation to join them. He and Jack were great friends. His 
mother resided within a mile of Mr. Parkinson’s, and notwithstanding 
their difference, there was that cordial understanding between the two 
families which has ever obtained in country neighborhoods in Georgia, 
and which has made her poor so superior to those of many of the 
States of the Union. There was ever among these poor a sense of 
dignity that is not often to be seen elsewhere. When Mrs. Glisson 
visited at all (and this was seldom), she would come to the Parkinsons 
as freely as to any place in the neighborhood, and she knew that she 
nowhere would meet a better welcome. Brinkly partook of his 
mother’s regard for this family; and as for Lucy Parkinson, he 
thought her to be as nearly divine as was possible to human nature, 
and he never felt that there was any harm in such thoughts. 

One Saturday morning these four set out together to the creek. 
The day was beautiful. ‘Trees were in full foliage ; birds were full of 
love and song. Lucy, in her gingham frock, her buckskin gauntlets, 
and her wide straw-hat decked with a green ribbon, was very fair to 
see. The spring had imparted a livelier freshness to her complexion ; 
and as she walked along and talked so joyously, Overton thought that 
he had never seen one so lovely. He too felt the joyousness of the 
occasion, and she thought that he talked charmingly in praise of the 
Southern spring. 

Jack was full of glee, for he had begun to love Overton with some- 
thing of the same love which he paid ‘to his sister. Brinkly, though 
not so gay, was happy too. He was of a too serious nature to be 
specially demonstrative of the happiness he felt, not because he 
was poor and with people better off in the world —for never was a 
poor boy farther from being a churl. He loved Jack because Jack 
was the son of those who were his mother’s best friends ; and besides, 
Jack was a boy that neither the poor nor the rich could fail to like. 
Jack was not more vain of his father’s wealth than Brinkly was of 
his mother’s poverty. But Brinkly, though a boy in years, was a 
little oldish in feeling. Already he was, and for two or three years 
had been, working his way mostly by himself, a habit which in the 
best boys leads sometimes to seriousness of deportment beyond their 
years. This is the best I can say in excuse for Brinkly’s not joining 
in the chorus of cheer with which the others, along with the birds, 
greeted that April morning. He loved the spring too in his own 
quiet way. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“‘Wuat a glorious thing it is to be young!” said George, as he looked 
at Jack running to and fro ahead of them, shouting and trying to urge 
Brinkly to a more rapid pace. 

“ Are you then so old that you can thus praise youth?” said Lucy 
smiling ; “I thought you were a young man.” 

“To be a child, I should have said. See that boy: how elastic and 
joyous! He has ten years that are already gone from me.” 

“But have they left nothing behind whereby it is good to remem- 
ber them?” 
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“Oh yes indeed. But how much have they taken away with 
them?” 

Lucy feared that she had wounded him by treating with levity the 
sudden sadness which the recollection of his boyhood had induced. 
She answered quickly: 

“Much indeed; but not, like those years, to be recovered no 
more.” 

He looked down upon her, and as their eyes met he thanked her 
from the bottom of his heart. 

“Tt is a great comfort to think so,” he said. ‘“ And when we look 
upon this sweet spring, this living green after the cold deadness of 
the winter, one can but regard them not only as emblems, but almost 
as evidences of the reappearance of all the good that has departed.” 

“Surely,” answered Lucy. ‘I seldom see an opening flower or a 
butterfly (see that large white-winged one there) without thinking of 
the resurrection of the world.” 

George caught the one she was pointing to. It had just been born 
into the sunlight, and knew not how to escape. Its broad wings, yet 
moist and heavy with down, trembled in feeble essay to fly. 

“Yes,” he said, “a fit emblem of immortality. Last year this 
was but a poor worm, which crept along on its humble way through 
summer and fall ; and when cold winter was coming, it wrapped itself 
in its mantle and died. Now the winter is passed, the new spring 
has warmed it into life again ; it has come forth with superior gifts and 
capable of higher enjoyments. Go out, thou beauty, into this second 
life! Go, fly away to the sweets which nature has provided in abun- 
dance!” 

He poised the insect on his finger for an instant, and casting it up- 
ward, it flew a few yards along the path, then came fluttering gently 
to the ground. Lucy ran to it, and tenderly lifting it, placed it on a 
honeysuckle which grew on the edge of the wood. 

“You see,” she said, “that it does not come at once to the bless- 
ings of its high estate, but has to be taught ; and this no doubt is ar- 
ranged in order to increase its enjoyment.” 

“Ts it, then, such a pleasure to be taught?” asked George. 

“Certainly. Do you not think so?” 

“That depends much upon the kind of teacher, I should say. 
Doubtless that butterfly feels this truth.” 

“How so?” 

“ When I had rudely cast it forth, a gentler hand raised it, after it 
had fallen short of its purpose, and led it to find what was good.” 

“Thank you, Sir. That, however, was merely accidental in this 
case. Yet I should agree with you that the pleasure of being taught 
depends much upon the teacher. Do you like teaching? You seem 
to.” 

“ That pleasure has its dependences also.” 

They walked on. 

They were now in the midst of the forest, and the branches of the 
trees on either side of the path completely shut out the sun’s rays. 
Lucy had doffed her hat, and tying a noose in the string, carried it 
upon her arm. 
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“The pleasure of teaching,” resumed George, “like the other, de- 
pends somewhat upon the person who is taught.” 

“No doubt it is influenced by the docility and capacity of the 

upil.” 

. “And somewhat, much indeed, upon the pupil’s regard for the 
teacher. An honest teacher can never enjoy leading a hostile, or 
even an unwilling pupil.” 

“In that respect you must feel fully secure. Your pupils all re- 
gard you as you could desire ; instance Brinkly yonder. It would 
make you vain to know what he thinks and says of you.” 

“I know that Brinkly likes me; but may not that be from con- 
trasting me with Mr. Meadows?” 

“Never! Brinkly is too fine a boy to found his attachments upon 
mere contrasts. Besides, they all like you.” 

“They all remember Mr. Meadows,” he persisted, laughing. 

“They have not all known Mr. Meadows.” 

““Who has not?” 

“Why — Jack.” 

And she again put on her hat. 

“True,” said George, “there is Jack, and a loving heart he has, 
not only for me, but for all mankind, I believe. Yes, I do derive far 
greater pleasure from my little school than I anticipated. Before I 
came here I was far from foreseeing that within four months I should 
feel such sadness at the idea of leaving, even at the end of the year.” 

They reached the creek and wandered leisurely down the stream, 
angling a little and talking much, until they came to a high bluff 
thickly covered with laurel. At the bottom of this bluff were two 
ledges of rock, about thirty feet apart, overhanging the creek. A 
narrow path winding along the bank through dense shrubbery of 
various kinds led to these ledges. On the first of these George and 
Lucy sat. It was a place to which the latter often resorted in the 
spring and summer. The water was deep, and it eddied slowly on 
the hither side as if it loved to linger in so cool and lovely a place. 

“ A charming spot!” exclaimed George. 

“Ts it not?” she answered. “I knew you would say so. I call it 
Laurel Hill; but Brinkly and Jack, who come here for other purposes 
than mine, call it Rock Hole.” 

Interwoven among the laurel were great numbers of yellow jessa- 
mines. Brinkly and Jack had followed the path to the further side 
of the bluff, from which it could be ascended, and géthering the 
flowers, brought them to George and Lucy. They then seated them- 
selves on the lower ledge of rocks and angled. Brinkly quietly 
regarded from time to time Lucy as she wove garlands for his and 
Jack’s hats. In imitation, George wove one and fastened it around 
hers. It might have been done more handsomely, but she did not 
reject it. 

They talked more than they angled, especially George, about many 
things ; among others, of Daphne, of whom these laurel shades re- 
minded him. How Daphne was the daughter of the Peneus, and 
was loved by Apollo. Apollo after the slaughter of the Python had 
ridiculed the little bow and arrows of Cupid; the latter in revenge 
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took two shafts from his quiver, and with the one sharpened with iron 
he pierced the boastful victor, and with the other blunted with lead he 
shot Daphne. The one created love, the other dislike. She fled, 
and Apollo pursued her. Finding herself about to be overtaken, 
she cried to her father. The river-god heard her and changed her 
form to the laurel, and this was why the laurel was made sacred to 
Apollo. One might well imagine this to be the very spot to which 
she had fled from her lover. 

But Cupid used to do such strange things. 

Lucy looked at the two boys fishing. 

“Music,” said George, “ would sound sweetly in this place, so still 
and shady.” 

She made no answer. 

“ Have you never sung here?” 

“‘ Sometimes,” she answered, smiling. 

He asked her to sing. 

“ Do you know ‘ The Poet’s Sigh’ ?” she asked. 

“T am familiar with the words, but have never known it set to 
music.” 

She sang it low and clear. The notes glided along as quietly as 
the little stream among the rocks, and the echoes went away as gently 
among the quiet waters. When she repeated for the last time the 
refrain — 

“Then here’s to her who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh ; 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy ”— 


she turned unconsciously to George, and her voice trembled in con- 
cluding. He was looking and listening with his whole being. 

“ Beautiful,” he said quietly. 

She cast down her eyes. She did not sing any more. He did not 
ask her. She did not seem to expect him. She was sitting upon the 
highest promontory of the ledge, with her face looking down the 
stream ; he, a few feet back, reclined against the bluff. He made no 
motion, but sat still, looking at the singer. She averted her eyes in 
the instant, of their meeting his, cast them down, and curiously con- 
templated the wreath upon her hat. If she had looked a moment 
more she would have shown him how she saw and how she valued al] 
that he was thinking. 

It is a delicious thing to feel that we are as those whom we are 
most fond to please would have us to be. It is like, and even of a 
kind with the consciousness of the favor of the Divine Being. Exqui- 
sitely sweet to this young woman was the feeling of the possession of 
beauty and goodness ; sweeter than ever before because these were 
the charms which had drawn to her this young man’s adoration. It 
was sweet to him too to behold the pleasure which that adoration 
afforded. How true what Goethe says, that the first propensity to 
love in young hearts that are uncorrupted by vice is used to assume a 
spiritual form, in conformity with the law of our nature which designs 
that one sex should be awakened by the other to the love and appre- 
ciation of the best and worthiest. There, as they sat in silence, it 
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was not strange that as each regarded the other as superior to all 
whom they had ever known before, neither could feel unworthy of the 
admiration which the other bestowed. If George Overton felt as he 
looked at the maiden that she was worthy of immortal youth, he felt 
at the same time that his love for her would be immortal. If he 
seemed to her to be the noblest of men, it was not possible to 
imagine that he would not be always as he was then. To him, as he 
sat there, recurred Keats’ ode to a Grecian urn, then not long pub- 
lished. He ran it over in his mind, and arriving at the line — 


“Forever shalt thou love, and she be fair!” 


he recited it aloud almost unconsciously. Lucy blushed scarlet ; for 
she was listening to the unheard music of fresh, earliest love, and she 
was frightened that he had looked into her heart and seen that which 
was only now discovered to herself. She rose immediately, and 
trembling, said it was time to return. 

They had not observed how still and silent Brinkly sat upon the rocks 
below while they were talking ; and Jack, who had grown tired, was 
reclining asleep against the bluff. Why sits he so still and silent, his 
fishing-rod lying by his side, and his eyes dropping tears as they 
watch the waters gliding away? What unheard music all so sad is 
that which in his ear is piping — 

“To the spirit ditties of no tone”? 


Does the humble orphan weep in silence because a better fortune has 
not bestowed upon him the goodly gifts which that young woman sees 
and admires in the youth by her side? Has he too been building, 
though far away in secret, a little altar whereon, because he could not 
avoid it, he has been placing the offering of all that was ever con- 
ceived in his simple heart to be possible to him? We cannot say. 
But if it had been, it was so no longer. When Lucy called to him 
and Jack, he rose, descended upon the other side of the rocks, knelt 
down, bathed his face and dried it with his rude handkerchief. There 
he broke down, not rudely, but gently, that little altar ; and when he 
joined George and Lucy his brave heart throbbed with all the pleasure 
he could bring himself to feel as he looked upon his teacher with a 
quiet smile of congratulation. 


CHAPTER X. 


GEORGE OvERTON had given a week’s holiday for the purpose of at- 
tending the sessions of the Superior Court. We have been made ac- 
quainted before with some of the scenes which he saw. 

It is wonderful, thought he, as he was returning to Mr. Parkinson’s, 
it is wonderful how averse people are to innovate upon old customs. 
Of all mockeries of justice since the institution of the trial by jury, 
such a court as this of Judge Mike’s must be the worst. For a free 
people to deposit unlimited power in the -hands of one man, and 
then by a settled policy of parties to elect him who is the least quali- 
fied, is unaccountable. That a lawyer in order to be successful must 
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either buy the judge or control him by fear, is a melancholy thought. 
Yet one or the other is unavoidable with such a man as Mike. Look 
at Mobley now. With a vigorous intellect, a finished education, a 
commanding eloquence, and with an ardent love of learning, he was 
capable of lifting the practice of the law to a very high standard. 
Yet these very gifts have made him an object of dislike to this judge. 
So what will Mobley do? Instead of pressing on to that high destiny 
which he so eloquently calls the being a conservator of integrity and 
tranquillity, he must henceforth divide with that smiling old ass San- 
didge the control of the court, and eventually take it from him alto- 
gether, and so gain his cases right or wrong. 

And what ought Ito do? Time enough to think of that when I 
get to business. Opening? No opening, Mr. Sandidge? A wide 
one, Sir. Your going out, which is not far off, will make it wider. 
Mr. Mobley will need to have another sort of foeman than you to 
wrestle with after you are down. 

This is the only field in this country for a man of education in 
order to make reputation as well as money. I want both more now 
than I ever expected. 

I see this little tyrant dislikes me already, because probably, hav- 
ing been, introduced to him by Mobley, he thinks I am his follower or 
at least his friend. Perhaps I must go through the same ordeal as 
Mobley. God forbid! But if I must, be it so. 

With such and similar thoughts he rode along until he reached the 
cottage of Mrs. Glisson. Before the gate, hitched to a post, stood 
Lucy Parkinson’s riding-horse, and she was sitting with the widow and 
Brinkly before the door. 

“light!” said the widow, in hospitable tone. Brinkly was already 
at the gate, and while he tied the horse by the side of Lucy’s, which 
made a great show of delight at his fellow’s return, Overton advanced 
to the house. Lucy rose, made a slight readjustment of her dress 
and hat, and gave him her hand. 

“We did not expect you quite so soon,” she said — and she hoped 
that it was not a big story —“ though,” she continued, for conscience’ 
sake, “Mrs. Glisson said since I came that she thought you would 
return this evening, from what Allen Thigpen told her yesterday.” 

“Thigpen? There was a young man of that name at court, and 
he came near getting into difficulties there.” 

“He is the same one, bless your soul!” said Mrs. Glisson, laughing. 
“ Howsomever, he ain’t no man, if he do look like one. I knowed 
the very day he was born, and that ain’t but nineteen year last gone 
August. But he was the same boy ; and he been here yisterday and 
told me and Brinkly all about his scrape, and he say that he heerd 
the jedge say he war goin’ to break the cote up Friday night ; and 
them jedges does as they pleases; and soI told Lucy that you was 
comin’ home to-night certin shore. And you seed Allen, did you?” 

“Oh yes, I saw it all.” 

The widow laughed heartily. 

“ Allen say he thought-you was thar. Howsomever, the boy was so 
bad skeered that he couldn’t notice much ’ceptin the old jedge. 
Allen say that he never see a man befo that he was afeerd of. But 
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he laugh monstous when he told how his sneezin’ got him off at last. 
He joke now monstous, and he tell Brinkly that it ar agin the law to 
have a cold; but if he git caught he must sneeze outen it. Yes, 
I knowed you was a comin’, and I told Lucy to wait, becase I ’spected 
maybe you might like to ride home along with her.” 

George thanked her for her consideration of him, and assured her 
that she was quite right. 

She was delighted to have these two favor-ifes, as she called them, 
at her house, and in no time she had brought from the kitchen a 
small pine-table, spread a clean white cloth, and placed upon it cakes 
and strawberries and cream. Hot cakes, you may be sure ; for didn’t 
she know? And they were good, and so were the strawberries, and 
so was the cream. 

“Now you two jes’ set right down thar and eat ’em. I made ’em 
for you and picked ’em for you: that is, Brinkly he done the pickin’. I 
wanted you two to have ’em, and now you’ve got ’em, and now eat 
‘em, and God bless your two souls and bodies.” 

That was a hearty grace, they thought. 

And they did eat—as who could have refrained? It might have 
been because they were happy for having met again at the board 
after several days of separation, or they might have been willing to 
gratify their humble hostess by seeming to enjoy her hospitality. It 
might have been, alas! that both being young and healthy, they 
had appetites, and it now being late in the day they could not see 
why they might not be comforted by what was good when it was 
offered with such cheer. So they ate. The first serving was nearly 
consumed. ‘The hostess, with a huge pewter spoon, clean and bright 
as rubbing could make it, piled up the deep saucers again and poured 
in the rich cream. 

“ Brinkly,” she said, in most hospitable inattention to their remon- 
strances, “ Brinkly, my son, go to the kitchen and fetch here that hot 
cake off the spider.” 

The cake was brought. Lucy looked up imploringly. 

“Didn’t I tell you I made ’em and picked ’em for you? — that is, 
Brinkly he done the pickin’ ; and which I don’t know which one of 
you the child would do the most for ef you was to ask him.” 

They ate away, but with slackening zest. Lucy had been out nib- 
bling for some time. George’s saucer was slowly going out, as if he 
felt himself honorably bound to go to the bottom once more, when 
here came another spoonful of berries. Another! and another! 
They were deep old saucers in those times ; they had capacities like 
bowls. Knowing that it was useless to say anything, George merely 
laid his hands upon his breast, looked up to the widow, and sighed. 
The action, done partly in jest, partly in earnest, was most ludicrous 
to Lucy ; she shouted with laughter. The hostess understood it all ; 
but in obedience to the old rule of Georgia hospitality which required, 
if possible, to fill up guests to the brim, she begged them to take a 
little, only jes’ a leetle more. They hadn’t ate anything at all. She 
was monstous sorry that they couldn’t eat, after she had made ’em 
and picked ’em for ’em— Brinkly, howsomever, he havin’ done the 
pickin’. 

37 
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Good old times! when hospitality meant something more than 
formal invitation and an orderly array of silver forks, doylies, and 
finger-bowls ; when it was not a ruinous business for a girl to send 
her plate a second time for what she wanted, if it were a slice of meat 
or even a spoonful of greens ; when young ladies, even those in love, 
could eat at dinner-tables with as good appetites as those with which 
they now eat at cupboards and other secret places ; when everybody 
ate as much as was wanted — sometimes, to gratify the earnest wish of 
the hostess, even eating a little more, and then, when they were done, 
got up and left the table, remembering that children, and even servants, 
like to have their meat in season. 

Dear old times! when if people asked people to come to see them, 
it was a sure sign that they wanted them ; when people were always 
at home, if indeed they were at home in point of fact; and if they 
were not, and yet were within hearing of a horn, the blowing of it 
would bring them there. When calls were not considered as debts 
to be paid, which, when paid, transferred the entry from the debit 
to the credit side of the account, thenceforward excluding further 
visitations until there was another change of entries; when people 
visited because they felt like it, and would not have gone if they 
hadn’t; when they carried their children and their knitting and 
spent the day, and when they felt like going again didn’t first 
look at the debit and credit account to see how that stood, but re- 
membering that they derived as much pleasure as they imparted in 
such visitations, had no idea that they were heaping obligations upon 
others. 

Dear old times! I met not long ago an old Georgian, sémething 
the worse, like myself, from time and the war. We had a moderate 
mint-julep, and were sipping along and talking to each other of those 
old times when even the mint seemed fresher and more fragrant than 
now, especially in this latitude. We talked away of the old-time 
visits ; how the women sat at the house and knitted and sewed, and the 
men sat at the spring where the pig was barbecuing, and whittled 
with their knives, and chatted, and made bows and arrows and pop- 
guns for the children; and then when called up to dinner — oh, oh! 
When my friend got to talking about the chicken-pies we used to 
have in those days, the old fellow cried. I laughed at him a little at 
first ; but he was so feeling when, after finishing his julep and laying 
down the tumbler softly on the ground under the trees where we were 
sitting, he spoke about the sort of crust they had then, and the oceans 
of gravy at the bottom, I cried some too. I couldn’t help it. 

Blessed old times! They had their errors and their evils. Many 
of these have been corrected, and others I trust will be in reasonable 
time. Would that what were some of their greatest goods, the sim- 
plicity of ancient manners and the cordiality of social intercourse, 
could have been found to be not uncongenial with our advancing 
civilisation ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


GEorGE and Lucy rode home together. 
The evening was delightful. The woods on either side of the road 
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were redolent with sweet odors, and the pink and white flowers 
among the abundant shrubbery, contrasted with the varying green 
of the forest-trees, were beautiful to see. Lucy having asked him 
about the court, he had much to say about what he had witnessed 
there. 

“ And you still intend to go to the bar?” 

“Certainly. I expect to begin the practice with the new year.” 

“Have you thought of any particular location?” 

“None,” he answered, with something of a sigh. “Mr. Sandidge, 
who is about the oldest lawyer I have met, speaks disparagingly of 
the practice in this circuit, and suggests that it is more lucrative in 
the frontier counties.” - 

“Mr. Sandidge!” answered Lucy ; “ why, he has grown rich by the 
practice here, and I should think if he could succeed—I should 
think few young men ought to be discouraged from trying ; though I 
am sure I know nothing about such things.” 

“You know this Mr. Mobley, I have heard you say.” 

“Oh yes, I know him very well. Though born in Dukesborough, 
he was brought up by an uncle in the adjoining county. I have not 
met him often since his return from college. He is considered very 
talented.” 

“He is quite so, I think ; but he seems to be getting little busi- 
ness.” 

“So father says; but then he has been practising but a short time. 
Besides, father thinks that he is, or has seemed to be, wanting in devo- 
tion to his profession. I tell him that Mr. Mobley has not had a fair 
opportunity to have this tested, and asked him to aid him in getting 
business ;*but father gives his own, which is not much, to Mr. San- 
didge. I do not think that is altogether right.” 

“Mr. Mobley, if he only knew it, has reason to thank you.” 

Not noticing this last remark, she looked up with simple earnest- 
ness towards him, and asked — 

“Do you?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because Mr. Sandidge is rich and does not need help, while Mr. 
Mobley is poor and does need it. Besides, on his own account I think 
he is more worthy of encouragement.” 

“Your father has long been accustomed to have his legal matters 
managed by Mr. Sandidge, and it is difficult and sometimes incon- 
venient to take one’s business out of its usual channel.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, and as I said, I know nothing about such 
matters ; but I should think that there were few better or more agree- 
able ways of doing good than, even at the risk of inconvenience in the 
way of business, by helping a young man of intellect and education 
like Mr. Mobley in his first struggles with difficulties. But father says 
that Mr. Mobley must show the people whether he is to be relied on 
as a man of business capacity ; and I reply by asking how he is to do 
this until he is trusted and tried by the leading men, those who could 
best afford to lose by his errors. However, Mr. Mobley is not going 
to lack a very easy support independently of his profession.” 

“How so?” inquired George, with much interest. 


. 
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“Oh, he is to be married after a while to his cousin. She is the 
daughter of the uncle who educated him, and who is quite rich. They 
are to be married as soon as she comes from the seminary.” 

George thought that although he did not know Mr. Mobley’s uncle 
and his daughter, he thanked them both. He would have felt like 
doing this much more if he had known that Mr. Mobley had been 
rejected by Lucy Parkinson. 

How glad they were to be together again ! 

“You've had a good rest this week,” said George. 

“Not a bit; I have been studying more than usual. J have read 
the whole of the Fourth Book since you have been gone.” 

“Indeed! And you have read all about the career of Dido, and I 
was not here to enjoy it with you! That is the most interesting of 
all the books. How did you like the Carthaginian Queen?” 

“T liked her—in some respects very well; but I think she 
might have expected such a result from — forgetting what certainly a 
higher delicacy would have made her remember. But I was deeply 
interested in her grief and her unhappy ending.” 

“Tt is a sweet episode in the poem. As for her want of delicacy, 
we must remember that Cupid was in that case as in that of Phoebus 
and Daphne, and in those times even the goddesses did not afford 
the best examples in delicacy to women. As for Cupid, he has ever 
been hard to resist.” 

“But for the poet to make her fall in love twice —I did not like 
that. I suppose, however, he must follow the legend.” 

“Yes, in that respect,” answered George; “but,” he resumed, 
smiling, “ Virgil took a great liberty with chronology in order to get 
in the legend. There was once a story that the bards indicted Virgil 
before Apollo for making Dido fall in love with Acneas two hundred 
years before she was born, and that Apollo scolded him a little, but 
pardoned him afterwards because he was a favorite. You will find 
afterwards that her old love for Sichzrus returned, and that when 
Eneas met her in the lower regions she would not so much as speak 
to him, but ran away from him and sought the side of her first love.” 

“What strange things there are in those old books!” said Lucy. 
They had just reached home. 

After supper that night Mr. Parkinson and George had a long con- 
versation concerning the incidents of the week and courts generally. 
Mr. Parkinson, as we have seen, had or affected to have little con- 
fidence in the law and in lawyers. 

“ And these disgusting things,” he asked, “do not serve to divert 
your mind from becoming a lawyer?” 

“No indeed. On the contrary, I think that more men of education 
and integrity ought to go to the Bar ; if for no other purpose, in order 
to do what they can to elevate the tone of professional deportment.” 

“That might be ; but how to reform the Bench?” 

“ By exposing its ignorance and defying its despotism. I am much 
mistaken if your Judge hereafter does not read more books and 
deport himself at least to such men as Mr. Mobley in a more becoming 
manner.” 

“ And if he does,” answered Mr. Parkinson, laughing, “he’ll make 
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it up by being more oppressive to others. Besides, our Judge is about 
the only one whom Mobley could have badgered thus. If Judge 
Womack had been in his place to-day, Mobley would have been sent 
to jail.” 

t Why, he did nothing that was not consistent with his rights and 
that was not absolutely necessary to his self-respect.” 

“That would have made no difference with Womack.” 

“What, Sir? and would a freeborn man submit to such disgrace?” 

“My dear friend, how could he help it?” 

“Help it! By treating the tyrant as if he were a private man, and 
by summoning him before a tribunal where men, official and unofficial, 
must stand upon even ground.” 

“ But he would refuse to answer this summons. That would make 
the matter worse. Then what?” 

“Then tear his official robes from him, and put upon him indignities 
that would make him be, and feel himself to be, the scorn of all men.” 

“That might not be a very safe business,” said Mr. Parkinson, 
shaking quietly his foot. 

“Safe or not safe,” answered Overton, “it were the only one left for 
a man who set a just value upon his manhood. There is no course of 
action which brings such security against insult as that which shows 
all men, whether private individuals or those who in official stations 
inflict them under pretended forms of law, that they will be resented.” 

The young man did not notice how Lucy Parkinson was regarding 
him as with flushed face and elevated tones he was thus speaking. 
Her own face flushed too, and her heart beat in sympathy with his 
generous passion. Mrs. Parkinson noticed the young people and 
smiled. 

“ However,” resumed George, after a short pause, “I can but 
believe that it will not be long before the people of Georgia will 
correct such abuses by establishing a court for the correction of errors.” 

“Your men of education,” replied Mr. Parkinson, “are far from 
being of one mind on that subject. I would wager any reasonable 
amount that this very night, even Mobley is less in favor of such a 
tribunal than he was on last Monday morning. I know William 
Mobley well; he is naturally high-tempered, turbulent, and eager for 
the control of others. And that is the way with most of these leading 
lawyers.” 

“That may be so; but a higher tribunal will come in good time.” 

“T hope so, if it will be for the good of the people.” 

“Have you heard how the Judge treated Allen Thigpen?” asked 
Mrs. Parkinson. “I think that was the meanest thing I ever heard of 
his doing.” 

“What was that?” inquired Mr. Parkinson, with interest ; for he 
was very partial to Allen. 

Overton told the story of Allen’s fine. Mr. Parkinson stood up and 
listened with eagerness. 

“That was a mean, cowardly thing in Mike. I would not have: 
thought it. But that is as I told you. The brow-beating he had been 
getting made it necessary for him to pay back on somebody, and so he 
pounced upon Allen ; and he could not have found a truer, honester 
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young man for such an unmanly purpose. If I had been there I 
would have paid the fine for him, and done it before Mike’s face.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, laughing heartily, “father, Allen got rid of his 
fine.” 

“ How so?” . 

When he had heard the full account, although all the rest laughed 
loud, Mr. Parkinson did not even smile. He was even more indig- 
nant than before. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed, “fool and scamp to boot! I agree with you, 
Mr. Overton, we ought to have a higher court than suchas that. Let’s 
go to bed.” 

That night in their chamber Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson had a little 
talk. 

“ Susan, that fellow’s right in going to the law, and he knows it. A 
pity! a pity!” 

“‘A pity what?” she asked. 

“ That he has nothing.” 

“Nothing of what?” 

“Why, money, my dear.” 

“ He will make it no doubt.” 

“That’s not the thing; he ought to have it now.” 

“Never mind ; we can help him, if he should need it, until he gets 
where he will not need it— that won’t be long. We owe it to him for 
what he has done for Jack.” 

“T wish he had money to be able to support himself in a rank 
suitable to his talents and his family. I am satisfied now that his 
mother’s family must have been good. I didn’t know them, as I 
told you; but I’ve no doubt that they were all right. And indeed 
those Overtons would not have intermarried with a family beneath 
themselves. I wish, however —of course on his account —that he 
had some means of his own.” 

“T tell you, darling, he does not need them now; and will not as 
long as you are the dear, good, generous old fellow that you are.” 

“Humph!” Mr. Parkinson did not and probably could not explain 
what he meant by this ejaculation ; so he went off to sleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue next day in the afternoon the lessons at the house were resumed. 
They must review the story of Dido. That is not a story to be read 
by one’s self. Then the talk of the evening before did not seem to be 
quite enough. 

“ Queen Dido,” said Lucy, “was indeed a lovely character as Virgil 
represents her; but in one respect it is very imperfect. Can you 
guess what I mean?” 

“ Because she fell in love again after the death of her husband ?”’ 

“No; I have been thinking of that. That indeed would seem 
impossible but that I have known some excellent women who have 
done the same thing.” 

“Was it then that she fell in love after so short an acquaintance?’ 
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“No, not exactly that either,” she answered; and continued with 
some hesitation, “it was soon, very soon ; but I can understand that. 
Then A®neas was a godlike man, and as you say, Cupid was on hand 
to inspire. And then he was an exile seeking for a home and king- 
dom. Then the Queen was surrounded by barbarous and hostile 
kings, and needed, or thought she needed, a man and a hero to conduct 
successfully her city’s relations with strangers. I can well understand 
how such things might happen. But that is not what I was thinking 
of. And you cannot guess?” 

“No, unless it was her conduct after the departure of her lover.” 

“Oh no, no, not that! —that was the most natural thing of all. It 
is that she —I hardly know how to express it, but she seems to me 
to have been too prominent in the courtship, too ready to let her lover 
know the state of her feelings, and too ready to presume that he was 
similarly impressed.” 

“Oh she must know, she could not fail to know that the Trojan, 
after those years of wandering, would rejoice in the assurance of rest 
and a kingdom, especially when to these was superadded such a 
woman.” 

“But the poet should have represented her as waiting for a declara- 
tion of preference on his part for her, individually and especially.” 

“She could not fail to know that from the consciousness of her own 
perfections. A queen, ruling over a powerful people, young and 
beautiful, would have no doubt upon that point. Besides, you re- 
member that she had said nothing to Aineas. We know that she loved 
him because she had confessed to her sister Anna. But he did not 
know it, or was presumed not to know it until the hour of their 
mutual avowal. Yet would you not admit that in certain circumstances 
the woman might be the first to avow her love?” 

She hesitated. 

“Tn the case of sovereigns, where marriages are managed generally 
for the sake of political purposes, I suppose such a thing might not 
be far amiss ; but when it is purely a matter of personal regard, I 
cannot imagine it possible, consistent with delicacy.” 

“Tn no circumstances?” 

“ None.” 

They were both silent for several moments. 

“Suppose,” said George at length, “that she knew that a man 
loved her with all the strength of his whole being, loved her better 
than life ; suppose that his love had been so ardent and single that 
in her heart of hearts she had grown to reciprocate it ; then suppose 
that he was so related either to her or to her family that he could 
not, or she knew that he ¢hought he could not, in faith and honor make 
that avowal himself—then what?” 

He turned his deep blue eyes upon her. She knew it, although she 
did not look up for a minute, in which she was slowly turning the 
leaves of the book. Then she suddenly lifted her face to him and 
answered — 

“In such an event I—should think that both should wait until 
that relation was ended.” 

She instantly turned her face away and blushed deeply. Overton 
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felt a thrill of boundless pleasure, but he said nothing. . He knew he 
could not trust himself to speak in that wise any more now; and 
then he saw that she was frightened. He took the book from her 
hands, and said — 

“Did you ever hear of the trial of fortunes by the Virgilian lots?” 

“No indeed ; how is that?” 

“Tt is an old fashion, but it was once believed to be infallible. 
During the Middle Ages, and even later, Virgil was considered to 
have been a wizard. Kings and commons consulted him alike. It 
has been said of Charles the First that when he was planning his 
escape from Carisbrook Castle he resorted to the Virgilian lots. 
The way they are tried is this: you make a wish, then open casually 
the book, and the sentence on which your eye first falls will give the 
answer to your wish.” 

“ How curious!” 

“ Shall we try it?” 

“T have no objection. You will try first.” 

“Here goes!” 

He looked at her for a moment, and opening the book, placed his 
finger upon the page. 

“Read it,” he said without looking at it. It was the line in the 
First Book running thus — 


“Sed magno Ainez mecum teneatur amore.” 


Lucy looked at it for a moment, and then tried to hide with her 
hands the blushes that were deeper than before. He glanced at the 
line. 

“Tt is singular,” he said. ‘“ Will you try yours?” 

“ Not now.” 

Then she arose and went to her chamber. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CLOUD’S MESSAGE. 


LITTLE cloud, bright little cloud, 
Dancing like a feather 
Tossed from the white swan’s downy nest, 
Plucked from the white swan’s downy breast, 
Stay and tell me whether 
Thou hast lately bowed 
Over my maiden proud ? 


O little cloud, dear fleecy cloud, 
Like a pearl above me, 
Check for a moment thy career, 
Whisper a moment at my ear 
If she really love me, 
Love me as she vowed, 
My maiden fair and proud! 


O little cloud, light tripping cloud, 
Tarry, I pray thee, tarry! 
Tell me what message out of the West 
Sent by the maiden I love the best 
To me thou dost carry ; 
Tell me soft, not loud,— 
My maiden is shy as proud! 


O little cloud, O fleeting cloud, 
Why such tears art weeping? 
Tears that fall from thy bosom white, 
Heavy as lead on my brow they smite. 
O ay! my maid is sleeping — 
Sleeping in her shroud, 
Calm, and white, and proud ! 


EDWARD SPENCER. 

















The Cornhill Magazine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LX. 
“4 Durear.” 


ECIL WALPOLE'’S Italian experiences had supplied him with 

an Italian proverb, which says, “Tutto il mal non vien per 

nuocere,” or in other words, that no evil comes unmixed with good ; 
and there is a marvellous amount of wisdom in the adage. 

That there is a deep philosophy, too, in showing how carefully we 
should sift misfortune to the dregs, and ascertain what of benefit we 
might rescue from the dross, is not to be denied ; and the more we 
reflect on it, the more should we see that the germ of all real consola- 
tion is intimately bound up in this reservation. 

No sooner, then, did Walpole, in novelist phrase, “ realise the fact” 
that he was to go to Guatemala, than he set very practically to inquire 
what advantages, if any, could be squeezed out of this unpromising 
incident. 

The creditors — and he had some — would not like it! The dreary 
process of dunning a man across half the globe, the hopelessness of 
appeals that took two months to come to hand, and the inefficacy of 
threats that were wafted over miles of ocean! And certainly he 
smiled as he thought of these, and rather maliciously bethought him 
of the truculent importunity that menaced him with some form of 
publicity in the more insolent appeal to some Minister at home. 
“Our tailor will moderate his language, our jeweller will appreciate 
the merits of polite letter-writing,” thought he. “A few parallels of 
latitude become a great schoolmaster.” 

But there were greater advantages even than these. This banish- 
ment — for it was nothing less — could not by possibility be persisted 
in, and if Lady Maude should consent to accompany him, would be 
very short-lived. 

“The women will take it up,” said he, “and with that charming 
clanship that distinguishes them, will lead the Foreign Secretary a life 
of misery till he gives us something better. ‘Maude says the ther- 
mometer has never been lower than 132 deg., and that there is no shade. 
The nights have no breeze, and are rather hotter than the days. She 
objects seriously to be waited on by people in feathers, and very few 
of them ; and she remonstrates against alligators in the kitchen-garden, 
and wild-cats coming after the canaries in the drawing-room.’ 

“T hear the catalogue of misfortunes, which begins with nothing to 
eat, f/us the terror of being eaten. I recognise the lament over lost 
civilisation and a wasted life, and I see Downing Street besieged with 
ladies in deputations, declaring that they care nothing for party or 
politics, but a great deal for the life of a dear young creature who is 
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to be sacrificed to appease some people belonging to the existing Min- 
istry. I think I know how beautifully illogical they will be, but how 
necessarily successful ; and now for Maude herself.” 

Of Lady. Maude Bickerstaff, Walpole had seen next to nothing since 
his return ; his own ill-health had confined him to his room, and her 
inquiries after him had been cold and formal ; and though he wrote a 
tender little note and asked for books, slyly hinting what measure of 
bliss a five minutes’ visit would confer on him, the books he begged 
for were sent, but not a line of answer accompanied them. On the 
whole, he did not dislike this little show of resentment. What he 
really dreaded was indifference. So long as a woman is piqued with 
you, something can always be done ; it is only when she becomes care- 
less and unmindful of what you do or say, or look or think, that the 
game looks hopeless. Therefore it was that he regarded this demon- 
stration of anger as rather favorable than otherwise. 

“Atlee has told her of the Greek! Atlee has stirred up her 
jealousy of the Titian Girl. Atlee has drawn a long indictment 
against me, and the fellow has done me good service in giving me 
something to plead to. Let me have a charge to meet and I have no 
misgivings. What really unmans me is the distrust that will not even 
utter an allegation, and the indifference that does not want disproof.” 

He learned that her ladyship was in the garden, and he hastened 
down to meet her. In his own small way Walpole was a clever 
tactician ; and he counted much on the ardor with which he should 
open his case and the amount of impetuosity that would give her very 
little time for reflection. 

“T shall at once assume that her fate is irrevocably knitted to my 
own, and I shall act as though the tie was indissoluble. After all, if 
she puts me to the proof, I have her letters—cold and guarded 
enough, it is true. No fervor, no gush of any kind, but calm disserta- 
tions on a future that must come, and a certain dignified acceptance 
of her own part in it. Not the kind of letters that a Q. C. could read 
with much rapture before a crowded court, and ask the assembled 
grocers, ‘ What happiness has life to offer to the man robbed of those 
precious pledges of affection — how was he to face the world, stripped 
of every attribute that cherished hope and fed ambition?’ ” 

He was walking slowly towards her when he first saw her, and he 
had some seconds to prepare himself ere they met. 

“T came down after you, Maude,” said he, in a voice ingeniously 
modulated between the tone of old intimacy and a slight suspicion of 
emotion. “I came down to tell you my news ”—he waited, and then 
added —“ my fate!” 

Still she was silent, the changed word exciting no more interest 
than its predecessor. 

“ Feeling as I do,” he went on, “‘and how we stand towards each 
other, I cannot but know that my destiny has nothing of good or evil 
in it except as it contributes to your happiness.” He stole a glance 
at her, but there was nothing in that cold calm face that could guide 
him. With a bold effort, however, he went on: “ My own fortune in 
life has but one test— is my existence to be shared with you or not? 
With your hand in mine, Maude ”—and he grasped the marble-cold 
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fingers as he spoke—“ poverty, exile, hardships, and the world’s 
neglect have no terrors for me. With your love, every ambition of 
my heart is gratified. Without it 

“Well, without it — what?” said she, with a faint smile., 

“You would not torture me by such a doubt? Would you rack my 
soul by a misery I have not words to speak of ?” 

“TI thought you were going to say what it might be when I stopped 

ou.” 

“ Oh, drop this cold and bantering tone, dearest Maude. Remember 
the question is now of my very life itself. If you cannot be affection- 
ate, at least be reasonable! ” 

“T shall try,” said she calmly. 

Stung to the quick by a composure which he could not imitate, he 
was able, however, to repress every show of anger, and with a manner 
cold and measured as her own, he went on :—“ My lord advises that 
I should go back to diplomacy, and has asked the Ministry to give 
me Guatemala. It is nothing very splendid. It is far away in a 
remote part of the world ; not over-well paid, but at least I' shall be 
Chargé-d’ Affaires, and by three years,— four, at most, of this banish- 
ment —I shall have a claim for something better.” 

“T hope you may, I’m sure,” said she, as he seemed to expect 
something like a remark. 

“That is not enough, Maude, if the hope be nota wish — and a 
wish that includes self-interest.” 

“T am so dull, Cecil: tell me what you mean?” 

“Simply this, then: does your heart tell you that you could share 
this fortune and brave these hardships: in one word, will you say 
what will make me regard this fate as the happiest of my existence? 
will you give me this dear hand as my own,—my own?” and he 
pressed his lips upon it rapturously as he spoke. 

She made no effort to release her hand; nor for a second or two 
did she say one word. At last, in a very measured tone she said: — 
“T should like to have back my letters.” 

“Your letters? Do you mean, Maude, that—that you would break 
with me?” 

“T mean certainly that I should not go to this horrid place—— 

“Then I shall refuse it,” broke he in impetuously. 

“ Not that only, Cecil,” said she, for the first time faltering ; “ but 
except being very good friends, I do not desire that there should be 
more between us.” 

“No engagement?” 

“No, no engagement. I do not believe there ever was an actual 
promise, at least on my part. Other people had no right to promise 
for either of us—and—and, in fact, the present is a good opportunity 
to end it.” 

“To end it,” echoed he, in intense bitterness ; “‘to end it?” 

“ And I should like to have my letters,” said she calmly, while she 
took some freshly plucked flowers from a basket on her arm and 
appeared to seek for something at the bottom of the basket. 

“T thought you would come down here, Cecil,” said she, “when you 
had spoken to my uncle. Indeed, I was sure you would, and so I 
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brought these with me.” And she drew forth a somewhat thick 
bundle of notes and letters tied with a narrow ribbon. “ These are 
yours,” said she, handing them. 

Far more piqued by her cold self-possession than really wounded in 
feeling, he took the packet without a word ; at last he said: “ This is 
your own wish — your own, unprompted by others?” 

She stared almost insolently at him for answer. 

“T mean, Maude,—oh, forgive me if I utter that dear name once 
more —I mean there has been no influence used to make you treat 
me thus?” 

“You have known me to very little purpose all these years, Cecil 
Walpole, to ask me such a question.” 

“T am not sure of that. I know too well what misrepresentation 
and calumny can do anywhere ; and I have been involved in certain 
difficulties which, if not explained away, might be made accusations 
— grave accusations.” 

“T make none — I listen to none.” 

“T have become an object of complete indifference then? You 
feel no interest in me either way? If I dared, Maude, I should like 
to ask the date of this change — when it began?” 

“T don’t well know what you mean. There was not, so far as I am 
aware, anything between us except a certain esteem and respect of 
which convenience was to make something more. Now convenience 
has broken faith with us, but we are not the less very good friends — 
excellent friends if you like.” 

“Excellent friends! I could swear to the friendship!” said. he, 
with a malicious energy. 

“So at least I mean to be,” said she calmly. 

“T hope it is not I shall fail in the compact. And now will my 
quality of friend entitle me to ask one question, Maude?” 

“‘T am not sure till I hear it.” 

“TI might have hoped a better opinion of my discretion ; at all 
events I will risk my question. What I would ask is, how far 
Joseph Atlee is mixed up with your judgment of me? Will you tell 
me this?” 

“J will only tell you, Sir, that you are over-vain. of that discretion 
you believe you possess.” 

“Then I am right,” cried he, almost insolently. “I ave hit the 
blot.” 

A glance, a mere glance of haughty disdain was the only reply she 
made. 

“T am shocked, Maude,” said he at last. “I am ashamed that we 
should spend in this way perhaps the very last few minutes we shall 
ever pass together. Heart-broken as I am, I should desire to carry 
away one memory at least of her whose love was the load-star of my 
existence.” 

“T want my letters, Cecil,” said she, coldly. 

‘So that you came down here with mine, prepared for this rupture, 
Maude? It was all pre-arranged in your mind.” 

“ More discretion, more discretion, or good taste — which is it?” 

“T ask pardon, most humbly I ask it ; your rebuke was quite just. 
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I was presuming upon a past which has no relation to the present. I 
shall not offend any more. And now, what was it you said?” 

“T want my letters.” 

“They are here,” said he, drawing a thick envelop fully crammed 
with letters from his pocket and placing it in her hand. “Scarcely as 
carefully or nicely kept as mine, for they have been read over too 
many times; and with what rapture, Maude! How pressed to my 
heart and to my lips, how treasured! Shall I tell you?” 

There was that of exaggerated passion— almost rant —in these 
last words that certainly did not impress them with reality ; and either 
Lady Maude was right in doubting their sincerity or cruelly unjust, 
for she smiled faintly as she heard them. 

““No, don’t tell me,” said she, faintly. “I am already so much 
flattered by a courteous anticipation of my wishes that I ask for 
nothing more.” 

He bowed his head lowly ; but his smile was one of triumph, as he 
thought how, this time at least, he had wounded her. 

“There are some trinkets, Cecil,” said she, coldly, “which I have 
made into a packet, and you will find themon your dressing-table. 
And — it may save you some discomfort if I say that you need not 
give yourself trouble to recover a little ring with an opal I once gave 
you, for I have it now.” 

“ May I dare?” 

“You may not dare. Good-bye.” And she gave her hand; he 
bent over it for a moment, scarcely touched it with his lips, and 
turned away. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
A “CHANGE OF FRONT.” 


Or all the discomfitures in life there was one which Cecil Walpole did 
not believe could possibly befall him. Indeed, if it could have been 
made a matter of betting, he would have wagered all he had in the 
world that no woman should ever be able to say she refused his offer 
of marriage. 

He had canvassed the matter very often with himself, and always 
arrived at the same conclusion—that if a man were not a mere 
coxcomb, blinded by vanity and self-esteem, he could always know 
how a woman really felt towards him ; and that where the question 
admitted of a doubt — where, indeed, there was even a flaw in the 
absolute certainty — no man with a due sense of what was owing to 
himself would risk his dignity by the possibility of a refusal. It was 
a part of his peculiar ethics that a man thus rejected was damaged, 
pretty much as a bill that has been denied acceptance. It was the 
same wound to credit, the same outrage on character. Considering, 
therefore, that nothing obliged a man to make an offer of his hand 
till he had assured himself of success, it was to his thinking a mere 
gratuitous pursuit of insult to be refused. That no especial delicacy 
kept these things secret, that women talked of them freely —ay, 
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triumphantly — that they made the staple of conversation at afternoon 
tea and the club, with all the flippant comments that dear friends 
know how to contribute as to your vanity and presumption, he was 
well aware. Indeed, he had been long an eloquent contributor to 
that scandal literature which amuses the leisure of fashion and helps 
on the tedium of an ordinary dinner. How Lady Maude would 
report the late scene in the garden to the Countess of Mecherscroft, 
who would tell it to her company at her country-house! How the 
Lady Georginas would discuss it over luncheon, and the Lord Georges 
talk of it out shooting! what a host of pleasant anecdotes would be 
told of his inordinate puppyism and self-esteem! How even the 
dullest fellows would dare to throw a stone at him! What a target 
for a while he would be for every marksman at any range to shoot at! 
All these his quick-witted ingenuity pictured at once before him. 

“T see it all,” cried he, as he paced his room in self-examination. 
“T have suffered myself to be carried away by a burst of momentary 
impulse. I brought up all my reserves, and have failed utterly. 
Nothing can save me now but a ‘change of front.’ _It is the last bit 
of generalship remaining —a change of front —a change of front!” 
And he repeated the words over and over, as though hoping they 
might light up his ingenuity. “I might go and tell her that all I had 
been saying was mere jest—that I could never have dreamed of 
asking her to follow me into barbarism: that to go to Guatemala was 
equivalent to accepting a yellow fever—it was courting disease, 
perhaps death ; that my insistance was a mere mockery, in the worst 
possible taste; but that I had already agreed with Lord Danesbury 
! our engagement should be cancelled ; that his lordship’s memory of 
our conversation would corroborate me in saying I had no intention 
to propose such a sacrifice to her; and indeed I had but provoked 
her to say the very things and use the very arguments I had already 
employed to myself as a sort of aid to my own heartfelt convictions. 
Here would be a ‘change of front’ with a vengeance. 

“She will already have written off the whole interview: the des- 
patch is finished,” cried he, after a moment. “It is a change of 
front the day after the battle. The people will read of my manceuvre 
with the bulletin of victory before them. 

“Poor Frank Touchet used to say,” cried he aloud, “ ‘Whenever 
) they refuse my cheques at the Bank I always transfer my account ;’ 
and fortunately the world is big enough for these tactics for several 
years. That’s a change of front too, if I knew how to adapt it. I 
must marry another woman —there’s nothing else for it. It is the 
only escape; and the question is, who shall she be?” The more he 
meditated over this change of front the more he saw that his destiny 
pointed to the Greek. If he could see clearly before him to a high 
career in diplomacy, the Greek girl, in everything but fortune, would 
suit him well. Her marvellous beauty, her grace of manner, her 
social tact and readiness, her skill in languages, were all the very 
qualities most in request. Such a woman would make the full com- 
plement, by her fascinations, of all that her husband could accom- 
plish by his abilities. ‘The little indiscretions of old men — especially 
old men—with these women, the lapses of confidence they made 
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them — the dropping admissions of this or that intention, made up 
what Walpole knew to be high diplomacy. 

“ Nothing worth hearing is ever got by a man,” was an adage he 
treasured as deep wisdom. Why kings resort to that watering-place, 
and accidentally meet certain Ministers going somewhere else ; why 
Kaisers affect to review troops here, that they may be able to talk 
statecraft there ; how princely compacts and contracts of marriage 
are made at sulphur springs: all these and such like leaked out as 
small-talk with a young and pretty woman, whose frivolity of manner 
went bail for the safety of the confidence, and went far to persuade 
Walpole that though Bank stock might be a surer investment, there 
were paying qualities in certain women that in the end promised 
larger returns than mere money and higher rewards than mere wealth. 
“Yes,” cried he to himself, “this is the real change of front — this 
has all in its favor.” 

Nor yet all. Strong as Walpole’s self-esteem was, and high his 
estimate of his Own capacity, he had—he could not conceal it—a 
certain misgiving as to whether he really understood that girl or not. 
“T have watched many a bolt from her bow,” said he, “and think I 
know their range. But now and then she has shot an arrow into the 
clear sky, and far beyond my sight to follow it.” 

That scene in the wood too. Absurd enough that it should obtrude 
itself at such a moment — but it was the sort of indication that meant 
much more to a man like Walpole than to men of other experiences. 
Was she flirting with this young Austrian soldier? No great harm if 
she were ; but still there had been passages between himself and her 
which should have bound her over to more circumspection. Was there 
not a shadowy sort of engagement between them? Lawyers deem a 
mere promise to grant a lease as equivalent to a contract. It would 
be a curious question in morals to inquire how far the licensed perjuries 
of courtship are statutory offences. Perhaps a sly consciousness on, 
his own part that he was not playing perfectly fair, made him, as it 
might do, more than usually tenacious that his adversary should be 
honest. What chance the innocent public would have with two people 
who were so adroit with each other, was his next thought; and he 
actually laughed aloud as it occurred to him. “I only wish my lord 
would invite us here before we sail. If I could but show her to Maude, 
half-an-hour of these women together would be the heaviest vengeance 
I could ask her! I wonder how could that be managed ?” 

“A despatch, Sir, his lordship begs you to read,” said a servant, 
entering. It was an open envelop, and contained these words on a 
slip of paper :— 

‘“‘W. shall have Guatemala. He must go out by the mail of Novem- 
ber 15. Send him here for instructions.” Some words in cypher 
followed, and an under-secretary’s initials. 

“Now then for the ‘change of front.’ I’ll write to Nina by this 
post. I’ll ask my lord to let me tear off this portion of the telegram, 
and I shall enclose it.” 

The letter was not so easily written as he thought — at least he made 
more than one draft —and was at last in great doubt whether a long 
statement or a few and very decided lines might be better. How he 
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ultimately determined, and what he said, cannot be given here: for 
unhappily, the conditions of my narrative require I ‘should ask my 
reader to accompany me to a very distant spot and other interests 
which were just then occupying the attention of an almost forgotten 
acquaintance of ours, the redoubted Josevh Atlee. 


CHAPTER LX. 
WiTH A PASHA. 


JosEpH ATLEE had a very busy morning of it on a certain November 
day at Pera, wher the post brought him tidings that Lord Danesbury 
had resigned the Irish Viceroyalty, and been once more named to his 
old post as Ambassador at Constantinople. 

“My uncle desires me,” wrote Lady Maude, “to impress you with 
the now all-important necessity of obtaining the papers you know of, 
and,-as far as you are able, to secure that no authorised copies of 
them are extant. Kulbash Pasha will, my lord says, be very tractable 
when once assured that our return to Turkey is a certainty ; but should 
you detect signs of hesitation or distrust in the Grand Vizier’s conduct, 
you will hint that the investigation as to the issue of the Galatz shares 
—‘ preference shares ’"— may be re-opened at any moment, and that the 
Ottoman Bank agent, Schaffer, has drawn up a memoir which my uncle 
now holds. I copy my lord’s words for all this, and sincerely hope 
you will understand it, which I confess 7 do not at all. My lord 
cautioned me not to occupy your time or attention by any referen ce to 
Irish questions, but leave you perfectly free to deal with those larger 
interests of the East that should now engage you. I forbear, therefore, 
to do more than mark with a pencil ‘the part in the debates which 
might interest you especially, and merely add the fact, otherwise 
perhaps not very credible, that Mr. Walpole did write the famous 
letter imputed to him — dd promise the amnesty, or whatever be the 
name of it, and dd pledge the honor of the Government to a transac- 
tion with these Fenian leaders— with what success to his own pros- 
pects the Gazefte will speak that announces his appointment to Guat- 
emala. 

“T am myself very far from sorry at our change of destination. I 
prefer the Bosphorus to the Bay of Dublin, and like Pera better than the 
Phcenix. It is not alone that the interests are greater, the questions 
larger, and the ‘consequences more important to the world at large, but 
that, as my uncle has just said, you are spared the peddling imperti- 
nence of Parliament interfering at every moment, and questioning 
your conduct, from an invitation to Cardinal Cullen to the dismissal 
of a chief constable. Happily, the gentlemen at Westminster know 
nothing about Turkey, and have the prudence not to ventilate their 
ignorance, except in secret committee. I am sorry to have to tell you 
that my lord sees great difficulty in what you propose as to yourself. 
F. O., he says, would not easily consent to your being named even a 
third secretary without your going through the established grade of 
attaché. All the unquestionable merits he knows you to possess 
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would count for nothing against an official regulation. The course 
my lord would suggest is this: to enter now as mere attaché, to 
continue in this position some three or four months, come over here 
for the general election in February, get into ‘the House,’ and after 
some few sessions, one or two, rejoin diplomacy, to which you might 
be appointed as a secretary of legation. My uncle named to me 
three, if not four cases of this kind —one, indeed, stepped at once 
into a mission and became a minister; and though of course the 
Opposition made a fuss, they failed in their attempt to break the 
appointment, and the man will probably be soon an ambassador. I 
accept the little yataghan, but sincerely wish the present had been of 
less value. There is one enormous emerald in the handle which I am 
much tempted to transfer to a ring. Perhaps I ought, in decency, to 
have your permission for the change. The burnous is very beautiful, 
but I could not accept it —an article of dress is in the category of 
things impossible. Have you no Irish sisters, or even cousins? Pray 
give me a destination to address it to in your next. 

“My uncle desires me to say that, all invaluable as your services 
have become where you are, he needs you greatly here, and would 
hear with pleasure that you were about to return. He is curious to 
know who wrote ‘L’Orient et Lord D.’ in the last Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The savagery of the attack implies a personal rancor. 
Find out the author, and reply to him in the Zdinburgh. My lord 
suspects he may have had access to the papers he has already alluded 
to, and is the more eager to repossess them.” 

A telegraphic despatch in cypher was put into his hands as he was 
reading. It was from Lord Danesbury, and said: “Come back as 
soon as you cay, but not before making K. Pasha know his fate is in 
my hands.” 

As the Grand Vizier had already learned from the Ottoman Ambas- 
sador at London the news that Lord Danesbury was about to resume 
his former post at Constantinople, his Turkish impassiveness was in 
no way imperilled by Atlee’s abrupt announcement. It is true he 
would have been pleased had the English Government sent out some 
one new to the East and a stranger to all Oriental questions. He 
would have liked one of those veterans of diplomacy versed in the 
old-fashioned ways and knaveries of German courts, and whose 
shrewdest ideas of a subtle policy are centred in a few social spies 
and a “Cabinet Noir.” The Pasha had no desire to see there a man 
who knew all the secret machinery of a Turkish administration, what 
corruption could do, and where to look for the men who could 
employ it. 

The thing was done, however, and with that philosophy of ‘resigna- 
tion to a fact in which no nation can rival his own, he muttered his 
polite congratulations on the event, and declared that the dearest 
wish of his heart was now accomplished. 

“We had half begun to believe you had abandoned us, Mr. Atlee,” 
said he. ‘When England commits her interests to inferior men, she 
usually means to imply that they are worth nothing better. I am 
rejoiced to see that we are, at last, awakened from this delusion. 
With his Excellency Lord Danesbury here, we shall be soon once 
more where we have been.” 
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“Your fleet is in effective condition, well armed, and well dis- 
ciplined?” 

“ All, all,” smiled the Pasha. 

“The army reformed, the artillery supplied with the most efficient 
guns, and officers of European services encouraged to join your 
staff?” 

“ All.” 

“Wise economies in your financial matters, close supervision in 
the collection of the revenue, and searching inquiries where abuses 
exist?” 

“An” 

“ Especial care that the administration of justice should be beyond 
even the malevolence of distrust, that men of station and influence 
should be clear-handed and honorable, not a taint of unfairness to 
attach to them?” 

“ Be it all so,” ejaculated the Pasha, blandly. 

“ By the way, I am reminded by a line I have just received from his 
Excellency with reference to Sulina, or. was it Galatz?” 

The Pasha could not decide, and he went on: 

“‘T-remember, it is Galatz. There is some curious question there 
of a concession for a line of railroad, which a Servian commissioner 
had the skill to obtain from the Cabinet here by a sort of influence 
which our Stock Exchange people in London scarcely regard as 
regular.” 

The Pasha nodded to imply attention, and smoked on as before. 

“But I weary your Excellency,” said Atlee, rising, “and my real 
business here is accomplished.” ’ 

“Tell my lord that I await his arrival with impatience, that of all 
pending questions none shall receive solution till he comes, that I am 
the very least of his servants.” And with an air of most dignified 
sincerity he bowed him out, and Atlee hastened away to tell his 
chief that he had “squared the Turk,” and would sail on the morrow. 


CHAPTER LNXIII. 
ATLEE ON HIS TRAVELS. 


On board the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer in which he sailed from Con- 
stantinople, Joseph Atlee employed himself in the composition of a 
small volume purporting to be Zhe Experiences of a Two Years’ Resi- 
dence in Greece. In an opening chapter of this work he had modestly 
intimated to the reader how an intimate acquaintance with the 
language and literature of modern Greece, great opportunities of 
mixing with every class and condition of the people, a mind well 
stored with classical acquirements and thoroughly versed in anti- 
quarian lore, a strong poetic temperament and the feeling of an artist 
for scenery, had all contrived to give him a certain fitness for his 
task; and by the extracts from his diary it would be seen on what 
terms of freedom he conversed with ministers and ambassadors, even 
with royalty itself. 
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A most pitiless chapter was devoted to the exposure of the mistakes 
and misrepresentations of a late Quarterly article called “Greece and 
her Protectors,” whose statements were the more mercilessly handled 
and ridiculed that the paper in question had been written by himself, 
and the sarcastic allusions to the sources of the information not the 
less pungent on that account. 

That the writer had been admitted to frequent audiences of the 
King, that he had discussed with his Majesty the cutting of the 
Isthmus of Corinth, that the King had seriously confided to him his 
belief that, in the event of his abdication, the Ionian Islands must 
revert to him as a personal appanage, the terms on which they were 

‘annexed to Greece being decided by lawyers to bear this interpre- 
tation —all these Atlee denied of his own knowledge, and asked the 
reader to follow him into the royal cabinet for his reasons. 

When, therefore, he heard that from some damage to the machinery 
the vessel must be detained some days at Syra to refit, Atlee was 
scarcely sorry that necessity gave him an opportunity to visit Athens. 

A little about Ulysses and a good deal about Lord Byron, a smat- 
tering of Grote, and a more perfect memory of About, were, as he 
owned to himself, ail his Greece ; but he could answer for what three 
days in the country would do for him, particularly with that spirit of 
candid inquiry he could now bring to his task, and the genuine fair- 
ness with which he desired to judge the people. 

“The two years’ resident” in Athens must doubtless often have 
dined with his Minister, and so Atlee sent his card to the Legation. 

Mr. Brammell, our “present Minister at Athens,” as Zhe Zimes 
continued to designate him, as though to imply that the appointment 
might not be permanent, was an excellent man, of that stamp of which 
diplomacy has more — who consider that the court to which they are 
accredited concentrates for the time the political interests of the globe. 
That any one in Europe thought, read, spoke or listened to anything 
but what was then happening in Greece, Mr. Brammell could not be- 
lieve. That France or Prussia, Spain or Italy, could divide attention 
with this small kingdom ; that the great political minds of the Conti- 
nent were not more eager to know what Comoundouros thought and 
3ulgaris required, than all about Bismarck and Gortschakoff, he could 
not be brought to conceive ; and in consequence of these convictions 
he was an admirable Minister, and fully represented all the interests 
of his country. 

As that admirable public instructor, the Zevant Herald, had fre- 
quently mentioned Atlee’s name, now as the guest of Kulbash Pasha, 
now as having attended some public ceremony with other persons of 
importance, and once as “our distinguished countryman, whose 
wise suggestions and acute observations have been duly accepted by 
the imperial cabinet,” Brammell at once knew that this distinguished 
countryman should be entertained at dinner, and he sent him an 
invitation. That habit—so popular of late years — to send out some 
man from England to do something at a foreign court that the British 
Ambassador or Minister there either has not done or cannot do, possibly 
ought never to do, had invested Atlee in Brammell’s eyes with the 

character of one of those semi-accredited inscrutable people whose 
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function it would seem to be to make us out the most meddlesome 
people in Europe. 

Of course Brammell was not pleased to see him at Athens, and he 
ran over all the possible contingencies he might have come for. It 
might be the old Greek loan, which was to be raked up again as a new 
grievance. It might be the pensions that they would not pay, or the 
brigands that they would not catch — pretty much for the same rea- 
sons—that they could not. It might be that they wanted to hear 
what Tsousicheff, the new Russian Minister, was doing, and whether 
the farce of the “Grand Idea” was advertised for repetition. It 
might be Crete was on the /afis, or it might be the question of the 
Greek envoy to the Porte that the Sultan refused to receive, and 
which promised to turn out a very pretty quarrel if only adroitly treated. 

The more Brammell thought of it, the more he felt assured this 
must be the reason of Atlee’s visit, and the more indignant he grew 
that extra-official means should be employed to investigate what he 
had written seventeen despatches to explain — seventeen despatches, 
with nine “enclosures,” and a “ private and confidential,” about to 
appear in a blue-book. 

To make the dinner as confidential as might be, the only guests 
besides Atlee. were a couple of yachting Englishmen, a German 
Professor of Archzology, and the American minister, who, of course 
speaking no language but his own, could always be escaped from by 
a digression into French, German, or Italian. 

Atlee felt, as he entered the drawing-room, that the company was 
what he irreverently called afterwards a scratch team, and with an 
almost equal quickness he saw that he himself was the “ personage ” 
of the entertainment, the “man of mark” of the party. 

The same tact which enabled him to perceive all this, made him 
especially guarded in all he said, so that his host’s efforts to unveil 
his intentions and learn what he had come for were complete failures. 
“Greece was a charming country,— Greece was the parent of any 
civilisation we boasted,— She gave us those ideas of architecture with 
which we raised that glorious temple at Kensington, and that taste for 
sculpture which we exhibited near Apsley House,— Aristophanes 
gave us our comic drama, and only the defaults of our language made 
it difficult to show why the Member from Cork did not more often 
recall Demosthenes.” 

As for insolvency, it was a very gentleman-like failing; while 
brigandage was only what Sheil used to euphemise as “ the wild justice ” 
of noble spirits, too impatient for the sluggard steps of slow redress, 
and too proud not to be self-reliant. 

Thus excusing and extenuating wherein he could not flatter, Atlee 
talked on the entire evening, till he sent the two Englishmen home 
heartily sick of a bombastic eulogy on the land where a pilot had run 
their cutter on a rock and a revenue officer had seized all their 
tobacco. The German had retired early, and the Yankee hastened 
to his lodgings to “jot down” all the fine things he could commit to 
his next despatch home, and overwhelm Mr. Seward with an array of 
historic celebrities such as had never been seen at Washington. 

“ They’re gone at last,” said the Minister. “Let us have our cigar 
on the terrace.” 
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The unbounded frankness, the unlimited trustfulness that now 
ensued between these two men, was charming. Brammell represented 
one hard worked and sorely tried in his country’s service ; the perfect 
slave of office, spending nights long at his desk, but not appreciated, 
not valued at home. It was delightful, therefore, to him, to find a 
man like Atlee, to whom he could tell this — could tell for what an 
ungrateful country he toiled, what ignorance he sought to enlighten, 
what actual stupidity he had to counteract. He spoke of the Office,— 
from his tone of horror it might have been the Holy Office,— with a 
sort of tremulous terror and aversion: the absurd instructions they 
sent him, the impossible things he was to do, the inconceivable lines 
of policy he was to insist on: how but for him the King would abdi- 
cate, and a Russian protectorate be proclaimed; how the revolt at 
Athens would be proclaimed in Thessaly: how Skulkekoff, the Rus- 
sian general, was waiting to move into the provinces “at the first 
check my policy shall receive here,” cried he. “I shall show you on 
this map; and here are the names, armament and tonnage of a 
hundred and ninety-four gun-boats now ready at Nicholief to move 
down on Constantinople.” 

Was it not strange, was it not worse than strange, after such a 
show of unbounded confidence as this, Atlee would reveal nothing? 
Whatever his grievances against the people he served — and who is 
without them? —he would say nothing, he had no complaint to make. 
Things he admitted were bad, but they might be worse. ‘The monarchy 
existed still, and the House of Lords was, for a while at least, toler- 
ated. Ireland was disturbed, but not in open rebellion ; and if we 
had no army to speak of, we still had a navy, and even the present 
Admiralty only lost about five ships a year! 

Till long after midnight did they fence with each other, with buttons 
on their foils—very harmlessly no doub%, but very uselessly too ; 
Brammell could make nothing of a man who neither wanted to hear 
about finance or taxation, court scandal, schools, or public robbery : 
and though he could not in so many words ask,— What have you 
come for? why are you here? he said this in full fifty different ways 
for three hours and more. 

“You make some stay amongst us, I trust?” said the Minister, as 
his guest rose to take leave. ‘You mean to see something of this 
interesting country before you leave?” 

‘“‘T fear not ; when the repairs to the steamer enable her to put to 
sea, they are to let me know by telegraph, and I shall join her.” 

** Are you so pressed for time that you cannot spare us a week or 
two?” 

“Totally impossible! Parliament will sit in January next, and I 
must hasten home.” 

This was to imply that he was in the House, or that he expected to 
be, or that he ought to be, and, even if he were not, that his presence 
in England was all-essential to somebody who was in Parliament, and 
for whom his information, his explanation, his accusation, or anything 
else, was all needed, and so Brammell read it and bowed accordingly. 

“ By the way,” said the Minister, as the other was leaving the room, 
and with that sudden abruptness of a wayward thought, “we have 
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been talking of all sorts of things and people, but not a word about 
what we are so full of here. How is this difficulty about the new 
Greek envoy to the Porte to end? You know of course the Sultan 
refuses to receive him?” 

“The Pasha told me something of it, but I confess to have paid 
little attention. I treated the matter as insignificant.” 

“Insignificant! You cannot mean that an affront so openly admin- 
istered as this, the greatest national offence that could be offered, is 
insignificant?” and then with a volubility that smacked very little of 
want of preparation, he ran over how the idea of sending a particular 
man, long compromised by his complicity in the Cretan revolt, to 
Constantinople, came from Russia, and that the opposition of the 
Porte to accept him was also Russian. “I got to the bottom of the 
whole intrigue. I wrote home how Tsousicheff was nursing this new 
quarrel. I told our people facts of the Muscovite policy that they 
never got a hint of from their ambassador at St. Petersburg.” 

“Tt was rare luck that we had you here ; good-night, good-night,” 
said Atlee as he buttoned his coat. 

* More than that, I said, ‘If the Cabinet here persist in sending 
Kostalergi iis 

“Whom did you say? What name was it you said?”’ 

“ Kostalergi— the Prince. As mucha Prince as you are. First 
of all, they have no better ; and, secondly, this is the most consum- 
mate adventurer in the East.” 

“T should like to know him. Is he here —at Athens?” 

“Of course he is. He is waiting till he hears the Sultan will 
receive him.” 

‘“‘T should Ilke to know him,” said Atlee, more seriously. 

“Nothing easier. He comes here every day. Will you meet him 
at dinner to-morrow?” 

“Delighted! but then I should like a little conversation with him 
in the morning. Perhaps you would kindly make me known to 
him?” 

“With sincere pleasure. I'll write and ask him to dine —and Ill 
say that you will wait on him. I'll say, ‘ My distinguished friend, Mr. 
Atlee, of whom you have heard, will wait on you about eleven or 
twelve.’ Will that do?” 

“Perfectly. So then I may make my visit on the presumption of 
being expected ?” 

“Certainly. Not that Kostalergi wants much preparation. He 
plays baccara all night, but he is at his desk at six.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“Hasn't a sixpence —but plays all the same. And what people 
are more surprised at, pays when he loses. If I had not already 
passed an evening in your company, I should be bold enough to hint 
to you the need of caution — great caution — in talking with him.” 

“T know —I am aware,” said Atlee, with a meaning smile. 

“You will not be misled by his cunning, Mr. Atlee, but beware of 
his candor.” 

“T will be on my guard. Many thanks for the caution. Good- 
night !— once more, good-night ! ” 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


So excited did Atlee feel about meeting the father of Nina Kostalergi 
—of whose strange doings and adventurous life he had heard much 
—that he scarcely slept the entire night. It puzzled him greatly to 
determine in what character he should present himself to this crafty 
Greek. Political amateurship was now so popular in England that he 
might easily enough pass off for one of those “Bulls” desirous to 
make himself up on the Greek question. This was a part that offered 
no difficulty. “‘Give me five minutes of any man—a little longer 
with a woman — and I'll know where his sympathies incline to.” This 
was a constant boast of his, and not altogether a vain one. He might 
be an archzological traveller eager about new-discovered relics and 
curious about ruined temples. He might be a yachting man, who only 
cared for Salamis as good anchorage, nor thought of the Acropolis, 
except as a point of departure ; or he might be one of those myriads 
who travel without knowing where, or caring why ; airing their ennui 
now at Thebes, now at Trolhatten; a weariful dispirited race, who 
rarely look so thoroughly alive as when choosing a cigar or changing 
their money. ‘There was no reason why the “distinguished Mr. 
Atlee” might not be one of these; he was accredited, too, by his 
Minister, and his “solidarity,” as the French call it, was beyond ques- 
tion. 

While yet revolving these points, a cavass — with much gold on his 
jacket, and a voluminous petticoat of white calico—came to inform 
him that his Excellency the Prince hoped to see him at breakfast at 
eleven o’clock ; and it now only wanted a few minutes of that hour. 
Atlee detained the messenger to show him the road, and at last set 
out. 

Traversing one dreary, ill-built street after another, they arrived at 
last at what seemed a little lane, the entrance to which carriages were 
denied by a line of stone posts, at the extremity of which a small green 
gate appeared in a wall. Pushing this wide open, the cavass stood 
respectfully, while Atlee passed in, and found himself in what for 
Greece was a garden. There were two fine palm-trees, and a small 
scrub of oleanders and dwarf cedars that grew around a little fish-pond, 
where a small Triton in the middle, with distended cheeks, should 
have poured forth a refreshing jet of water, but his lips were dry and 
his conch-shell empty, and the muddy tank at his feet a mere surface 
of broad water-lilies convulsively shaken by bull-frogs. A short shady 
path led to the house, a two-storied edifice, with the external stair of 
wood that seemed to crawl round it on every side. 

In a good-sized room of the ground-floor Atlee found the Prince 
awaiting him. He was confined to a sofa by a slight sprain, he called 
it, and apologised for his not being able to rise. 

The Prince, though advanced in years, was still handsome ; his 
features had all the splendid regularity of their Greek origin: but in 
the enormous orbits, of which the tint was nearly black, and the 
indented temples, traversed by veins of immense size, and the firm 
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compression of his lips, might be read the signs of a man who carried 
the gambling spirit into every incident of life, one ready “ to back his 
luck ” and show a bold front to fortune when fate proved adverse. 

The Greek’s manner was perfect. There was all the ease of a man 
used to society, with a sort of half-sly courtesy, as he said, “ This is 
kindness, Mr. Atlee, this is real kindness. I scarcely thought an 
Englishman would have the courage to call upon anything so unpopular 
as I am.” 

“IT have come to see you and the Parthenon, Prince, and I have 
begun with you.” 

“And you will tell them, when you get home, that I am not the 
terrible revolutionist they think me: that I am neither Danton nor 
Félix Pyat, but a very mild and rather tiresome old man, whose 
extreme violence goes no further than believing that people ought to 
be masters in their own house, and that when any one disputes the 
right the best thing is to throw him out of the window.” 

“Tf he will not go by the door,” remarked Atlee. 

“No, I would not give him the chance of the door. Otherwise you 
make no distinction between your friends and your enemies. It is by 
the mild methods — what you call ‘milk-and-water methods ’— men 
spoil all their efforts for freedom. You always want to cut off some- 
body’s head and spill no blood. There’s the mistake of those Irish 
rebels: they tell me they have courage, but I find it hard to believe 
them.” 

“Do believe them then, and know for certain that there is not a 
braver people in Europe.” ; 

“ How do you keep them down, then?” 

“You must not ask me that, for I am one of them.” 

“You Irish?” 

“Yes, Irish —very Irish.” 

“Ah! Isee. Irish in an English sense? Just as there are Greeks 
here who believe in Kulbash Pasha, and would say, Stay at home and 
till your currant-fields and mind your coasting-trade. Don’t try to be 
civilised, for civilisation goes badly with brigandage, and scarcely 
suits trickery. And you are aware, Mr. Atlee, that trickery and brigand- 
age are more to Greece than olives or dried figs.” 

There was that of mockery in the way he said this, and the little 
smile that played about his mouth when he finished, that left Atlee in 
considerable doubt how to read him. 

“T study your newspapers, Mr. Atlee,” resumed he. “I never 
omit to read your Zimes, and I see how my old acquaintance, Lord 
Danesbury, has been making Turkey out of Ireland! It is so hard to 
persuade an old ambassador that you cannot do everything by 
corruption.” 

“T scarcely think you do him justice.” 

“Poor Danesbury!” ejaculated he sorrowfully. 

“You opine that his policy is a mistake ?” 

“Poor Danesbury,” said he again. 

“ He is one of our ablest men, notwithstanding. At this moment 
we have not his superior in anything.” 

“T was going to say, Poor Danesbury, but I now say, Poor England.” 
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Atlee bit his lip with anger at the sarcasm, but went on: “I infer 
you are not aware of the exact share subordinates have had in what 
you call Lord Danesbury’s Irish blunders 3 

“Pardon my interrupting you, but a really able man has no subor- 
dinates. His inferior agents are so thoroughly absorbed by his own 
individuality that they have no wills —no instincts — and, therefore, 
they can do no indiscretions. They are the simple emanations of 
himself in action.” 

“In Turkey, perhaps,” said Atlee with a smile. 

“Tf in Turkey, why not in England, or, at least, in Ireland? If 
you are well served — and mind, you must be well served, or you are 
powerless — you can always in political life see the adversary’s hand. 
That he sees yours is of course true: the great question then is, how 
much you mean to mislead him by the showing it? I give you an 
instance: Lord Danesbury’s cleverest stroke in policy here, the one 
hit probably he made in the East, was to have a private corres- 
pondence with the Khedive made known to the Russian Embassy, 
and induce Gortschakoff to believe that he could not trust the Pasha! 
All the Russian preparations to move down on the Provinces were 
countermanded. The stores of grain that were being made on the 
Pruth were arrested, and three, nearly four weeks elapsed before the 
mistake was discovered, and in that interval England had reinforced 
the squadron at Malta and taken steps to encourage Turkey — always 
to be done by money, or promise of money.” 

“It was a coup of great adroitness,” said Atlee. 

“It was more,” cried the Greek with elation. “It was a move of 
such subtlety as smacks of something higher than the Saxon! ‘The 
men who do these things have the instincts of their craft. It is theirs 
to understand that chemistry of human motives by which a certain 
combination results in effects totally remote from the agents that pro- 
duce it. Can you follow me?” 

“T believe I can.” 

“T would rather say, Is my attempt at an explanation sufficiently 
clear to be intelligible?” 

Atlee looked fixedly at him, and he could do so unobserved, for the 
other was now occupied in preparing his pipe, without minding the 
question. Therefore Atlee set himself to study the features before 
him. It was evident enough, from the intensity of his gaze and a 
certain trembling of his upper lip, that the scrutiny cost him no 
common effort. It was, in fact, the effort to divine what, if he mistook 
to read aright, would be an irreparable blunder. 

With the long-drawn inspiration a man makes before he adventures 
a daring feat, he said: “It is time I should be candid with you, Prince. 
It is time I should tell you that I am in Greece only to see you.” 

“To see me?” said the other, and a very faint flush passed across 
him face. 

“To see you,” said Atlee, slowly, while he drew out a pocket-book 
and took from it a letter. “ This,” said he, handing it, “is to your 
address.” The words on the cover were M. Spiridionides. 

“T am Spiridion Kostalergi, and by birth a Prince of Delos,” said 
the Greek, waving back the letter. 
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“T am well aware of that, and it is only in perfect confidence that I 
venture to recall a past that your Excellency will see I respect,” and 
Atlee spoke with an air of deference. 

“The antecedents of the men who serve this country are not to be 
measured by the artificial habits of a people who regulate condition 
by money. Your statesmen have no need to be journalists, teachers, 
tutors; Frenchmen and Italians are all these, and on the Lower 
Danube and in Greece we are these and something more. Nor are 
we less politicians that we are more men of the world. The little of 
statecraft that French Emperor ever knew, he picked up in his days 
of exile.” All this he blurted out in short and passionate bursts, like 
an angry man who was trying to be logical in his anger, and to make 
an effort of reason subdue his wrath. 

“If I had not understood these things as you yourself understand 
them, I should not have been so indiscreet as to offer you that letter,” 
and once more he proffered it. 

This time the Greek took it, tore open the envelop, and read it 
through. 

“Tt is from Lord Danesbury,” said he at length. “When we 
parted last I was, in a certain sense, my lord’s subordinate — that is, 
there were things none of his staff of secretaries or attachés or drago- 
mans could do, and I could do them. Times are changed, and if we 
are to meet again, it will be as colleagues. It is true, Mr. Atlee, the 
Ambassador of England and the Envoy of Greece are not exactly of 
the same rank. I do not permit myself many illusions, and this is 
not one of them ; but remember, if Great Britain be a first-rate Power, 
Greece is a volcano. It is for us to say when there shall be an erup- 
tion.” 

It was evident from the rambling tenor of this speech he was speak- 
ing rather to conceal his thoughts and give himself time for reflection 
than to enunciate any definite opinion; and so Atlee, with native 
acuteness, read him, as he simply bowed a cold assent. 

“Why should I give him back his letters?” burst out the Greek 
warmly. “ What does he offer me in exchange for them? Money! 
mere money! By what presumption does he assume that I must be 
in such want of money that the only question should be the sum? May 
not the time come when I shall be questioned in our chamber as to 
certain matters of policy, and my only vindication be the documents 
of this same English ambassador, written in his own hand and signed 
with his name? Will you tell me that the triumphant assertion of a 
man’s honor is not more to him than bank-notes?” 

Though the heroic spirit of this speech went but a short way to de- 
ceive Atlee, who only read it as a plea for a higher price, it was his 
policy to seem to believe every word of it, and he looked a perfect 
picture of quiet conviction. 

“You little suspect what these letters are,” said the Greek. 

“T believe I know: I rather think I have a catalogue of them and 
their contents,” mildly hinted the other. 

“Ah! indeed, and are you prepared to vouch for the accuracy and 
completeness of your list?” 

“You must be aware it is only my lord himself can answer that 
question.” 
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“Ts there —in your enumeration — is there the letter about Crete? 
and the false news that deceived the Baron de Baude? Is there the 
note of my instructions to the Khedive? Is there—JI’m sure there 
is not— any mention of the negotiation with Stephanotis Bey?” 

“T have seen Stephanotis myself; I have just come from him,” 
said Atlee, grasping at the escape the name offered. 

“Ah, you know the old Palikao?” 

“Tntimately ; we are, I hope, close friends; he was at Kulbash 
Pasha’s while I was there, and we had much talk together.” 

“And from him it was you learned that Spiridionides was Spiridion 
Kostalergi?” said the Greek slowly. 

“Surely this is not meant as a question, or at least a question to 
be answered?” said Atlee smiling. 

“No, no, of course not,” replied the other politely. “We are 
chatting together, if not like old friends, like men who have every 
element to become dear friends. We see life pretty much from the 
same point of view, Mr. Atlee, is it not so?” 

“Tt would be a great flattery to me to think it.” And Joe’s eyes 
sparkled as he spoke. 

“One has to make his choice somewhat early in the world whether 
he will hunt or be hunted: I believe that is about the case.” 

“ T suspect so.” 

“T did not take long to decide ; 7 took my place with the wolves!” 
Nothing could be more quietly uttered than these words ; but there 
was a savage ferocity in his look as he said them that held Atlee 
almost spell-bound. “And you, Mr. Atlee? and you? I need 
scarcely ask where your choice fell!” 

It was so palpable that the words meant a compliment, Atlee had 
only to smile a polite acceptance of them. 

“These letters,” said the Greek, resuming, and like one who had 
not mentally lapsed from the theme—*“ these letters are all that my 
lord deems them. They are the very stuff that, in your country 
of publicity and free discussion, would make or mar the very best 
reputations among you. And,” added he, after a pause, “there are 
none of them destroyed, none!” 

“ He is aware of that.” 

“No, he is not aware of it to the extent I speak of, for many of 
the documents that he believed he saw burned in his own presence, 
on his own hearth, are here, here in the room we sit in! So that I 
am in the proud position of being able to vindicate his policy in 
many cases where his memory might prove weak or fallacious.”’ 

“Although I know Lord Danesbury’s value for these papers does not 
bear out your own, I will not suffer myself to discuss the point. I 
return at once to what I have come for. Shall I make you an offer 
in money for them, Monsieur Kostalergi?” 

“What is the amount you propose?” 

“TI was to negotiate for a thousand pounds first. I was to give two 
thousand at the last resort. I will begin at the last resort and pay 
you two.” 

“Why not piastres, M. Atlee? I am sure your instructions must 
have said piastres?” 
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Quite unmoved by the sarcasm, Atlee took out his pocket-book and 
read from a memorandum :—“ Should M. Kostalergi refuse your offer, 
or think it insufficient, on no account let the negotiation take any 
turn of acrimony or recrimination. He has rendered me great ser- 
vices in past times, and it will be for himself to determine whether he 
should do or say what should in any way bar our future relations to- 
gether.” 

“ This is not a menace?” said the Greek, smiling superciliously. 

“No. It is simply an instruction,” said the other, after a slight 
hesitation. 

“The men who make a trade of diplomacy,” said the Greek 
haughtily, “reserve it for their dealings with cabinets. In home or 
familiar intercourse they are straightforward and simple. Without 
these papers your noble master cannot return to Turkey as ambas- 
sador. Do not interrupt me. He cannot come back as ambassador 
to the Porte! It is for him to say how he estimates the post. An 
ambitious man, with ample reason for his ambition, an able man with 
a thorough conviction of his ability, a patriotic man who understood 
and saw the services he could render to his country, would not bar- 
gain at the price the place should cost him, nor say ten thousand 
pounds too much to pay for it.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” exclaimed Atlee, but in real and un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“T have said ten thousand, and I will not say nine —nor nine 
thousand nine hundred.” 

Atlee slowly arose and took his hat. ‘I have too much respect for 
yourself and for your time, M. Kostalergi, to impose any longer on 
your leisure. I have no need to say that your proposal is totally 
unacceptable.” 

“You have not heard it all, Sir. The money is but a part of what I 
insist on. I shall demand, besides, that the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople shall formally support my claim to be received as 
Envoy from Greece, and that the whole might of England be pledged 
to the ratification of my appointment.” 

A very cold but not uncourteous smile was all Atlee’s acknowledg- 
ment of this speech. 

“There are small details which regard my title and the rank that I 
lay claim to. With these I do not trouble you. I will merely say I 
reserve them if we should discuss this in future.” 

“ Of that there is little prospect. Indeed, I see none whatever. I 
may say this much, however, Prince, that I shall most willingly under- 
‘take to place your claims to be received as Minister for Greece at the 
Porte under Lord Danesbury’s notice, and I have every hope for 
favorable consideration. We are not likely to meet again: may I 
assume that we part friends?” 

“ You only anticipate my own sincere desire.” 

As they passed slowly through the garden, Atlee stopped and said: 
“ Had I been able to tell my lord ‘The Prince is just named special 
envoy at Constantinople. The Turks are offended at something he 
has done in Crete, or Thessaly. Without certain pressure on the Divan 
they will not receive him. Will your lordship empower me to say that 
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you will undertake this, and, moreoyer, enable me to assure him that all 
the cost and expenditure of his outfit shall be metinasuitable form.’ If, 
in fact, you give me your permission to submit such a basis as this, I 
should leave Athens far happier than I feel now.” 

“The chamber has already voted the outfit. It is very modest, but 
itis enough. Our national resources are at alow ebb. You might, 
indeed — that is, if you still wish to plead my cause — you might tell my 
lord that I had destined this sum as the fortune of my daughter. I have 
a daughter, Mr. Atlee, and at present sojourning in your own country. 
And though at one time I was minded to recall her, and take her with 
me to Turkey, I have grown to doubt whether it would be a wise 
policy. Our Greek contingencies are too many and too sudden to let 
us project very far in life.” 

“ Strange enough,” said Atlee thoughtfully, “you have just —as it 
were by mere hazard —struck the one chord in the English nature 
that will always respond to the appeal of a home affection. Were I 
to say, ‘Do you know why Kostalergi makes so hard a bargain? It 
is to endow a daughter. It is the sole provision he stipulates to 
make her,—Greek statesmen can amass no fortunes,—this hazard 
will secure the girl’s future!’ On my life I cannot think of one 
argument that would have equal weight.” 

Kostalergi smiled faintly, but did not speak. 

“Lord Danesbury never married, but I know with what interest 
and affection he follows the fortunes of men who live to secure the 
happiness of their children. It is the one plea he could not resist ; to 
be sure he might say, ‘ Kostalergi told you this, and perhaps at the 
time he himself believed it ; but how can a man who likes the world 
and its very costliest pleasures, guard himself against his own habits ? 
Who is to pledge his honor that the girl will ever be the owner of 
this sum ??” 

“T shall place ‘at beyond a cavil or a question ; he shall be him- 
self her guardian. The money shall not leave his hands till she 
marries. You have your own laws, by which a man can charge his 
estate with the payment of a certain amount. My lord, if he assents 
to this, will know how it may be done. I repeat, I do not desire to 
touch a drachma of the sum.” 

“You interest me immensely. I cannot tell you how intensely I 
feel interested in all this. In fact, I shall own to you frankly that 
you have at last employed an argument, I do not know how,— even if 
I wished,—to answer. Am [I at liberty to state this pretty much as 
you have told it?” 

“‘ Every word of it.” 

“Will you go further —will you give me a little line, a memo- 
randum in your own hand, to show that I do not misstate nor mistake 
you —that I have your meaning correctly, and without even a chance 
of error?” 

“T will write it formally and deliberately.” 

The tell of the outer door rang at the moment. It was a tele- 
graphic message to Atlee to say that the steamer had perfected her 
repairs and would sail that evening. 

“You m2an to sail with her?” asked the Greek. ‘ Well, within an 
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hour you shall have my packet. Good-bye. I have no doubt we 
shall hear of each other again.” 

“T think I could venture to bet on it,” were Atlee’s last words as 
he turned away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTH 
MISSISSIPPI IN 1862-63 OF GENERALS VAN 
DORN AND PRICE AGAINST GRANT. 


General JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, 
Vice-President Southern Historical Society. 


DEAR GENERAL : 


AM the senior surviving General of those who took part in 

the whole campaign in North Mississippi in 1862 against the 
forces of Gen. Grant, and it is proper I should place on record my 
knowledge of those operations. In doing this I must rely upon my 
own recollections and memoranda, and upon those of such comrades 
as I may be able to confer with. 

There are no official records open to us now — which may perhaps 
be regretted less on this occasion, because the campaign under dis- 
cussion was outside the grand movements of the war ; but it was 
of deep concern to important communities in the South, and to the 
soldiers who bore an active part in it, and to the Southern widows 
and orphans whose nearest and dearest died on those battle-fields, as 
bloody and as honorable as any that were ever illustrated by Con- 
federate valor: therefore I write about it. Of the general officers of 
our army who took part in those operations, Van Dorn, Price, Martin, 
Green, Rust, Little, Villipigue, and Bowen, have all gone to their 
rest, leaving but three or four of us to toil on until our summons 
comes and we shall go to join them again: I shall therefore tell my 
story in no spirit of detraction. Indeed, I have neither inelination nor 
occasion to detract from any of them; their honors in those fights 
were hard-earned, nor can I blame any of them for the disasters 
which came upon our army. They were brave men, who devoted all 
to their country, and among them were commanders of a high order 
of ability. 

On the 30th of May, 1862, Gen. Beauregard evacuated Corinth in 
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the presence of Halleck’s army, and in June, 1862, his army was 
lying around Tupelo, cantoned on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
Late in June Van Dorn was detached from command of his corps, 
known as the “Army of the West,” and sent to take command at 
Vicksburg, which was then threatened with attack. You will re- 
member how well he acquitted himself in that command. He re- 
pulsed the enemy from Vicksburg and occupied and defended Port 
Hudson, thus securing to the Confederacy for nearly a year free 
access to the Trans-Mississippi Department and the unobstructed 
navigation of Red River, by which vast supplies of meat and grain 
were contributed to the maintenance of our armies east of the great 
river, which already began to feel the want of good provisions. 

Gen. Beauregard having fallen into ill-health, the supreme command 
of our army at Tupelo devolved upon Gen. Bragg. In August, 1862, 
Bragg threw his main army by rail, v#a Mobile, to Chattanooga, leaving 
Price in command of the “Army of the West,” with orders to observe 
the Federal army at Corinth under Grant, with a view to oppose him 
in any movement down into Mississippi; or in case Grant should 
move up into Tennessee to join Buell, then Price was to hinder him 
in that movement, and was also to move up into Tennessee and unite 
his forces with the army of Bragg. Van Dorn and Price were thus 
left independent of each other. Each commanded a corps of two 
strong divisions, both were in the State of Mississippi, and, as events 
proved, it might have been for the good of all had one of them been 
in supreme command over the whole military forces of that State. 

Van Dorn, after placing Vicksburg and Port Hudson in satisfactory 
condition of defence, attacked the Federal forces in Baton Rouge. 
He sent Gen. Breckenridge to conduct the expedition. It seems 
altogether probable that he would have captured the place and the 
enemy’s army in it, but for the accidental loss of the iron-clad 
Arkansas, and the extraordinary epidemic of cholera which reduced 
his force to one-half its original numbers. 

As soon as Van Dorn had refitted his forces after this attack, his 
ever-restless, aggressive spirit drew him up toward the northern line 
of the State, where Grant commanded a considerable force, occupy- 
ing Corinth, Bolivar, and other points in West Tennessee, North Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama. Van Dorn having superior rank, but not 
having command over Price, sent Col. Lindsey Lunsford Lomax 
early in September to urge upon Price that they should combine their 
forces and drive the Federals out of Mississippi and West Tennessee. 
At the time he made the proposition their combined forces would 
have amounted to about 25,000 infantry, with about 3000 cavalry. 
Price replied that he could not comply with this request without de- 
parting from his instructions and the objects for which Gen. Bragg 
had left him’where he was. And just here were developed the bad 
consequences of having these two commanders present in the field 
without a common superior ; for had Price been justified in placing 
his forces under Van Dorn’s command at this time, there is scarcely 
a doubt that the enemy would have been driven in a few days entirely 
beyond the Tennessee river. Then would have followed the rein- 
forcement of Bragg’s army by the corps of Van Dorn and Price, and 
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without extraordinary misconduct or misfortunes, the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee might have crossed the Ohio. But such specu- 
lations are vain and sad enough now: my present business is to tell 
the sorrowful story as it was, not to dream about what it might have 
been. 

Within a few days after Price declined Van Dorn’s invitation, he 
learned from spies in Corinth that Grant had commenced his evacua- 
tion of that line, was then actually throwing his supplies across the 
Tennessee, and would soon be on his way to reinforce Buell. There- 
fore to intercept him, or that failing, to join Bragg, Price marched 
from Tupelo to Iuka. Tupelo is on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
fifty miles south of Corinth. Iuka is on the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, seventeen miles east of Corinth. Our army consisted of 
Maury’s 1st Division, and Little’s 2d Division of Infantry, and Arm- 
strong’s Cavalry Brigade. We numbered in all near 16,000 effectives, 
viz: about 14,000 infantry and near 2000 cavalry. 

On the 19th of September we entered Iuka. Armstrong’s cavalry 
advance found the place occupied by a force of the enemy who 
retreated toward Corinth, abandoning to us a considerable amount of 
stores. On the 21st of September I placed the rst Division on the 
march, intending to move close up to Burnsville, the station on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad between Iuka and Corinth, where 
we now ascertained the enemy was in strong force. At about 3 P. M. 
the enemy advanced upon me from Burnsville with so much boldness 
that I believed it to be an attack in force ; but deploying three batta- 
lions of sharpshooters, forced him back by them alone, and proved 
him to be merely a reconnoissance in force. It was handsomely con- 
ducted, and was pushed with a boldness not usual in my experience 
with the Federal troops, so that I formed line of battle and awaited 
with confident expectation the attack of Grant’s whole army. 

From this time we began to receive such information about Grant’s 
position as indicated that he had moved none of his forces over the 
Tennessee, but that he still held the line of Corinth; and this convic- 
tion was much strengthened in the mind of General Price, when on the 
24th of September he received by flag of truce a summons from General 
Ord to surrender! General Ord stated in his letter that recent informa-~ 
tion showed that McClellan had destroyed Lee’s army at Antietam, that 
therefore the rebellion must soon terminate, and that in order to spare the 
useless effusion of blood he gave Price this opportunity to lay down his 
arms. Price replied to Ord that he was glad to be able to inform him that 
we had late and reliable information which justified the belief that the 
results of the battle of Sharpsburg had been highly satisfactory to us, 
that the Army of Northern Virginia was still in the field, and that as 
for himself, while duly sensible of the kindness of feeling which had 
inspired General Ord’s invitation, he would lay down his arms when- 
ever Mr. Lincoln should acknowledge the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy, and not sooner. On the same day Price 
received another urgent request from Van Dorn to come with all his 
forces, meet him at Ripley, and move their combined forces against 
Grant in Corinth. 

On this same day, Little and I were occupying with both our divisians 
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a line of battle about two miles west of Iuka. We faced Burnsville, 
our left resting on the Memphis and Charleston road. About 10 A. M. 
we were called by General Price to a council of war. He then dis- 
closed to us Ord’s and Van Dorn’s letters, with other important infor- 
mation, and it was evident to us all that the enemy was not moving 
over the Tennessee at all, but still lay in heavy force on our immediate 
left, and in position to cut us off entirely from our line and base of 
supplies on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. He decided to march 
back next morning toward Baldwin, and thence to unite with Van Dorn 
in a combined attack on Corinth. Orders were at once issued for the 
trains to be packed and the whole army to move at dawn in the 
morning on the road back to Baldwin. Since an early hour on this 
day our cavalry pickets had been sending reports of a heavy force 
moving on us by the Jacinto road. 

Little moved soon after mid-day away from the line facing Burns- 
ville, and took position to command the approach by the Jacinto road. 
And he was just in good time, for about 4 o’clock p. mM. Rosecrantz 
came upon him with a sudden and heavy attack, striking our advanced 
line, which was composed of new troops, most of whom were now in 
their first battle ; he forced them back and came triumphantly onward 
without a check. He had advanced almost within sight of Iuka when 
Little met him with his glorious Missouri Brigade ; the Third Louisi- 
ana Infantry and Whitfield’s Texas Legion were there too. And then 
they rolled back the victorious tide of battle. The Federals were 
driven before them, our first line of battle was restored, and when 
night fell the Confederates held the field. Nine cannon had been 
captured from the enemy, and every man in Little’s Division was con- 
fident of victory should Rosecrantz resume his attack on the morrow. 
But one reflection saddened every heart that night. General Henry 
Little had fallen dead, in the very execution of the advance which had 
won that bloody field. He was conversing with General Price when 
he was shot through the head, and fell from his horse without a word. 
He was buried that night by torchlight in Iuka. No more efficient 
soldier than Henry Little ever fought for a good cause. The magnifi- 
cent Missouri Brigade, the finest body of troops I had ever then seen, 
or have ever seen since, was the creation of his untiring devotion to 
duty and his remarkable qualities as a commander. In camp he was 
diligent in instructing his officers in their duty and providing for the 
comfort and efficiency of his men, and on the battle-field he was as 
steady and cool and able a commander as I have ever seen. His 
eyes closed forever upon the happiest spectacle they could behold, and 
the last throbs of his heart were amidst the victorious shouts of his 
charging brigade. 

The night had fallen dark when the battle closed. It had been 
brief, but was one of the fiercest and bloodiest combats of the war. 
The Third Louisiana Regiment lost half its men; Whitfield’s Legion 
also suffered very heavily. These two regiments and a little Arkansas 
battalion of about 100 men had charged and captured the enemy’s 

ns. 

While Rosecrantz advanced by this Jacinto road, which enters Iuka 
from the south, Grant was to attack by the Burnsville road from the 
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west. As generally happens in combined movements, there was want 
of concert of action. Rosecrantz had been beaten and forced back 
by Little, when, at about sunset, Grant deployed in front of me. He 
was then too late to attack me that night. 

At dark, General Price withdrew me from before Grant, and intended 
to attack Rosecrantz at dawn with all his forces. At ten o’clock that 
night Rosecrantz dispatched Grant to the following effect: “I have 
met with such obstinate resistance that I cannot advance further by 
the Jacinto road ; but there are some heights on my right which com- 
mand the town, and at dawn I shall occupy them.” L’homme fro- 
pose, Dicu dispose, is often true in war. At dawn J held those heights. 
Before midnight I had received from pickets, prisoners, and others, 
satisfactory information that Grant had deployed a heavy force, 
estimated at 10,000 men, in front of my skirmish line, across the 
Burnsville road. I had at dark withdrawn my division, except the 
cavalry under General Wirt Adams, and the skirmish line under Col. 
William P. Rogers ; and now we lay in the town, with purpose to take 
part in the attack on Rosecrantz in the morning. 

, | Rosecrantz’s force on the Jacinto road was estimated at over 17,000 

men. Our army lay between Grant and Rosecrantz; and if the 
battle were renewed in the morning, placed as we were, our total 
destruction seemed inevitable. About two hours after midnight, 
accompanied by General Armstrong, who commanded our cavalry 
forces, and who was one of the cleverest of our cavalry commanders, 
and by Colonel Thomas Snead, General Price’s clever chief of staff, 
I went to the old General’s quarters, aroused him from a sound sleep, 
laid before him the information I had received, and urged upon him 
the necessity for our carrying out, without delay, the decision we had 
formed, at 10 A. M. that morning, to return to our base on the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad. The old man was hard to move. He had taken 
an active personal part in the battle that evening, his Missourians 
had behaved beautifully under his own direction, the enemy had been 
so freely driven back, that he could think of nothing but the complete 
victory he would gain over Rosecrantz in the morning. He seemed 
to take no account of Grant at all. His only reply to our facts and 
our arguments, as he sat on the side of his bed in appropriate sleep- 
ing costume, was: “We'll wade through him, Sir, in the morning. 
General, you ought to have seen how my boys fought this evening ; we 
drove them a mile, Sir.” ‘“ But,” said I, “Grant has come up since 
then ; and since dark you have drawn me from before him. My 
brigades are lying in the streets, with their backs to Grant; and the 
whole wagon-train is mixed up with us, so that we can’t get into posi- 
tion promptly in the morning. As sure as we resume battle, placed 
as we are, we shall be beaten, and we shall lose every wagon. You 
can’t procure another wagon-train like this, not if you were to drain 
the State of Mississippi of all its teams. We have won the fight this 
evening. We decided on going back anyhow in the morning to 
Baldwin, and I don’t see that anything that has happened since we 
published that decision should detain us here any longer.” Armstrong 
and Snead both sustained my views. I think Governor Polk, of Mis- 
souri, was occupying the same chamber and was present during our 
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interview. After decided opposition, General Price admitted the pru- 
dence of our executing our return to the railroad, instead of assuming 
the aggressive in the morning. Orders were issued accordingly for 
the wagon-train to move at 3 A. M. I was instructed to send one of 
my brigades to escort the wagon-train, and to remain with the other 
two brigades as rear-guard of the army. Accordingly, before dawn 
I had occupied the commanding heights referred to by Rosecrantz in 
his last night’s dispatch to Grant, with the brigades of Moore and 
Cabell. Phiffer’s Brigade had gone on with the train. 

I think Rosecrantz must have thought our army was changing front 
to offer battle from those heights, and the concerted plans of Grant 
and himself were so disconcerted that before they could rearrange any, 
the wagon-train was safe on the road toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
The army, too, disappeared over the hill and into the forest-screened 
road, while the commanding heights were occupied by my line of 
battle with colors flying and guns unlimbered, offering battle to all 
their combined forces. 

Soon after 8 a. M. Colonel Snead galloped up to me and said, 
“General, I am ordered by General Price to say that the train and | 
army are now well on the road, and you will please follow at once 
with the rear-guard.” We moved at once; Armstrong covered my 
rear with his cavalry, and it was about 2 P.M., at a point eight 
miles from Iuka, that the last collision occurred between us and 
Grant’s army during the Iuka affair. I held the 2d Texas Sharp- 
shooters, Rodgers commanding, and Bledsoe’s Battery, in rear of the 
rear-guard. Armstrong had been followed all day by the enemy’s 
pursuing force, who were very cautious in their pressure upon him, 
but kept close up to his cavalry constantly. 

About 2 Pp. M. the movement of our army had become quite slow. 
The teamsters, having no longer the fear of the enemy before them, 
had relaxed their energies, and the rear-guard halted. Just at this 
moment the enemy was coming confidently on; Armstrong moved 
on with his cavalry past the rear of the rear-guard of infantry, 
Rodgers and Bledsoe were lying in ambuscade at a good point in the 
road, and Colonel “ Bob McCulloch’s ” cavalry regiment was formed 
ready tocharge. On came the confident Federals —I think a General 
Hatch was commanding them — until they were within short range, 
when the 2d Texas Rifles and Bledsoe’s canister and old McCul- 
loch’s cavalry all broke upon them at once. We laid many of them 
low, and then pursued our march to Baldwin without a shot. 


DaBNEY H. Maury. 




















AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF SOUTHERN GRIEVANCES. 


[From Robert Somers’s Southern States since the War.] 


HERE are various grievances, affecting deeply the commercial 
prosperity of the Southern States, and brought into striking 
prominence in New Orleans, which it may be well, before going out 
into the country among the sugar plantations, to refer to as concisely 
as so extensive a subject admits. Remarks on this head may be con- 
veniently arranged under Tariff, Deficiency of Capital, and Excessive 
Taxation with Misgovernment, an “ill-matched pair” of which the 
evils are noisome and prolific. 

The Tariff of the United States, always more or less protectionist, 
has, under the financial exigencies entailed by the war, attained a 
prohibitory and vexatious rigor which is without parallel, and gives 
the United States the curious distinction of being — China or Japan 
scarce excepted—the most anti-commercial country in the world. 
It is strange that a great people, falling heir from its British stock 
“to all the ages” — carrying forward year by year its great destiny 
by large accessions of European capital and labor, and called as it 
were by Providence to solve on a new and splendid field many knotty 
problems of human government and polity—should put forth in its 
Acts of Congress this intense hostility to commerce, which is not only 
its own soul and vital spark, in the most natural sense, but among 
material forces operating on the progress of humanity is now gen- 
erally recognised as the most pervading, transforming, and benignly 
moral and social of all. There was a period in the history of the 
American Republic — when its foot was newly on the ice — when its 
“ Declaration of Independence” sounded almost in its own ears as a 
kind of treason, and when the resolution to live within itself, to cover 
the workmen and manufacturers who came through much difficulty to 
its shores with all manner of protection, was not unjustified in reason, 
and was fortified by precedent in practice ; but now, when it is great ; 
when it has not even a supposed enemy in the world; when the 
inventions in arts and mechanism, the science and literature, and the 

- surplus capital and labor of Europe are at its command ; when the 
Atlantic itself has been bridged by the ocean ships of the “ foreigner,” 
skilled and ingenious artisans abound in its territories, and great cities 
and rural farms have grown up over the vast continent to vie with those 
of any part of the world, this tariff-enmity to reciprocity of trade — 
this narrow, exclusive, and self-degrading war of the American 
Republic against foreign commodities, seems, in the light of economi- 
cal science shining so brightly everywhere else, to obscure and dwarf 
its otherwise resplendent greatness. It is impossible, in the nature of 
things, that such rooted infidelity to one of the first principles of 
modern progress should not inflict its own punishment ; and the result 

is seen in the gradual withering of all commercial enterprises in the 
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United States save that of spreading European immigrants over vast 
spaces of wilderness, where hopes of distant independence are, alas! 
too often buried under a load of social discomforts and infinite per- 
sonal regrets. The question of free trade is here, as all the world 
over, the interest of the consumer, who is everybody, against the 
interest of knots and “rings” of monopolists who, despite their ques- 
tionable gains and law-made importance, are in reality nobody. But 
Congress in its Tariff Acts, has, with considerable ingenuity, sup- 
ported the notion that its fiscal intentions cover a really substantial 
groundwork of American prosperity. 

The Tariff of the United States is arranged alphabetically, and is 
nearly as large as a Johnson’s or a Walker’s Dictionary. Com- 
mencing with A and the “Acetates,” one finds that the United States 
have a solid antipathy to chemicals, weighing from 20 to 150 cents 
per lb., and extending, on turning over the pages, to Z and the 
“Valerianate of Zinc,” which is strange enough considering the 
great need in this country, in all its nascent manufactures, for the 
elaborate scientific products of older and wealthier lands ; but what 
is almost as strange, there is one exception to this universal pro- 
scription of chemicals, and “arsenic ””—arsenic of all things — is 
declared free, surely an ominous exemption, and typical, were one to 
go no further, of the poisonous and suicidal properties of the whole 
document. Yet there is one feature of the Tariff which cannot but 
strike any student who looks into it—a feature, however, not peculiar 
to the South, but equally marked in the West, and indeed over nine- 
tenths of the American soil —and that is, that, with a single exception 
to be mentioned presently, there is no interest of any account in the 
South which enjoys its so-called protection, while it robs and maims 
all interests in the South, giving every Southern man a direct blow in 
the face under the several letters of the alphabet, and falling in its 
totality from A to Z like a sledge-hammer on the whole Southern 
region, with a cruelty of oppression enough to “raise the stones to 
mutiny” among any people less loyally American than the Southern 
people appear to have always been. The same unjust and one-sided 
legislation tried, say oa Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, would in 
twenty-four hours convert these hives of Northern patriots into nests 
of rebels, ready to break up the Union and the Universe rather than 
submit. It was only lately that cotton was exempted from an internal 
tax of three cents per lb., without precedent even in the United 
States, and inflicted at a crisis when the plantations were in a state of 
desolation, without fences or stock, and when the planters, rich and 
poor, were harried and impoverished by the war. But taking the 
Tariff as it stands now in all its relations to the South, what does it 
show? A closely manipulated system of Customs duties, repressing 
trade and industry and the development of capital —the sources 
of all revenue—over the entire South and West, in order that 
“rings” of people in the Northern towns, inflated by indefinite ideas 
of American fertility, may extort from the industry of the fields a 
thousand-fold more than passes into the Federal treasury. Second 
letter of the alphabet, for example, boots and shoes, the last things 
which makers think of exporting anywhere, 35 per cent. of duty. 
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Leather, for the protection of which there is no excuse —the United 
States having more than enough of the best hides and skins in the 
world, with hundreds of thousands of acres of oak woods which rise 
and fall without being of use to their owners—35 per cent. On 
blankets there is not only the usual 35 per cent. ad valorem, but from 
20 to 50 cents per Ib. in addition, for which monstrous aggravation 
there is no discoverable reason. The wool and goat-hair business, 
raw and manufactured, in the United States has fallen into deep 
perplexity from sheer excess of protectionist stupefaction ; for the 
wool-growers seeing that the woollen manufacturers were so profusely 
protected, petitioned to have a share of the plunder, and were at once 
gratified with duties on foreign wool of 11 per cent. ad valorem, and 
to cents per Ib. in access, with special provisions that wool of sheep, 
alpaca, or any other like animal, when mixed with “dirt or any 
other foreign substance,” — all dirt of any kind being legislatively pro- 
nounced “ foreign,” — be subjected to twice the amount of duty other- 
wise exigible. It does not seem to occur to the legislative wisdom of 
this Republic that when “dirt,” foreign or domestic, is mixed with 
any commodity, the dealers on the spot are infinitely surer detectors 
and punishers of the same than any number of Solons, with probably 
little commercial experience, can pretend by any general enactment 
to be. The result of the double attempt to protect the wool-growers 
and the woollen manufacturers has been to reduce both to discom- 
fort, for the wools of Buenos Ayres, Australia, and New Zealand 
being placed under embargo and forced to seek a more free and 
open market, foreign woollens are cheaper than ever, the woollen man- 
ufacturers are in a state of distraction, and the wool-growers do not 
find even so good a market as they had before.* Passing from B and 
blankets to C and cottons, one is thrown into a thicket of details hard 
to understand. Cotton wool itself, to begin with, is declared “ free,” 
for which the poor ryots of India fellahs of Egypt are doubtless 
thankful. But on cottons, when unbleached, with larger exceptions 
there are five cents per yard, when bleached with ditto five-and-a-half 
cents, and when colored or printed with ditto again 54 cents, 
and ro per cent. ad valorem thrown in as a crusher; and so 
this Holy Inquisition against the freedom of commercial exchange 
goes, every new turn of the screw racking the joints of South and 
West to the very marrow, till at length at 73 cents per yard, and 30 
cents per lb., and 20 to 35 cents ad valorem, the poor, hateful, and 
worthless thing called “ cotton trade” may be supposed to die, or to 
fly to other realms where, if it do not happen to receive more friendly 
treatment, one-half of the United States to-morrow may not be worth 
the price of an old song. After this, D and “Dowlas,” E and 
“Essences,” F and “Feather Beds,” G and “Glass Bottles,” H and 
“ Hats,” I and “ Inkstands,” etc., etc., are an utter weariness of the 
flesh. But, to be short, and passing over the duties on iron manu- 
factures, which no iron manufacturer probably in the world would 
trouble his head in attempting to follow, suffice to say that all linen, 
muslin, paper, shawl, silk, and woollen goods are under import duties 
in the United States of from 35 to 100 or more per cent. That 


* See Fourth Report of Mr. Wells, late United States Commissioner of Revenue. 
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European manufacturers should dream of studying the needs, tastes, 
and fashions of a market so barred against them is one of the passing 
popular delusions which help to countenance and support all the 
monstrous enactments of the tariff. The matchless fabrics of Glas- 
gow, Belfast, and Bradford, and the silks and broadcloths of England 
and France, are seen in some of the great warehouses here, but save 
at second-hand and in clothes actually made in London, Paris, and 
New York, they make but a small figure in the vast trade of the place. 
It is one of the incidents of high Customs duties that they not only 
discourage all enterprise and ingenuity on the part of the foreign pro- 
ducer as regards any special market, but burden the foreign product 
itself in the first exchange with double the amount of the impost. I 
have it on good authority that dry goods, not much proscribed beyond 
the “constitutional” 35 per cent. duty, are seldom cleared at New 
Orleans under 70 to 80 per cent. duty and charges. Then, there are 
the profits of jobbers and retailers before the goods get to the con- 
sumers, which are not only rated, of course, on the duty and charges 
paid as well as the value, but are often carried much beyond any fair 
or reasonable line. The Federal law having set the example of 
proscribing foreign goods, and rendering them as difficult to get as 
possible, the retailers, when they have them in their stores, are 
tempted to do likewise, to fondle them as precious rarities, and make 
a great thing outof them. The foreign liquor trade, which I mention 
because it is supposed to be overdone, is an example of the enormous 
cost thus heaped on the consumer — the price per bottle being usually 
about what a gallon might be sold for, duty paid, with fair profit to 
all parties —to the end only of stimulating the worst practices of 
domestic distillers and “ rectifiers,” whose frauds and trickeries give 
the Inland Revenue department and Congress a world of trouble, 
without any correction of the pitiable evils, personal and _ social, 
arising from a profuse distribution of the most deleterious drugs. 
The robbery of consumers in mere dollars under this system, ex- 
tended alphabetically through the whole sphere of commerce, is mani- 
fest though incalculable. Foreign goods cannot be excluded in this 
quick and lively community of Saxon-Celtic people, and if they could 
be more effectually excluded than they are, the internal evils would 
only be so much the greater. The earthenware of Britain and 
France is imported direct into New Orleans and other Southern sea- 
ports, though subject to duties, from “ brown and common” to “ white 
and cream-colored,” of from 25 to 40 per cent. European fabrics 
and tissues of clothing and dress find a market whatever their price 
may be. But while the trade of the South in foreign goods is reduced 
to the veriest minimum, the robbery does not end with the actual 
consumption of these forbidden wares, but is carried on through every 
article of domestic manufacture, which any one here, however rich or 
poor, may need, from an anchor to a needle, from a plough to a 
paletot ; and the people who have to sell their products abroad 
become the down-trodden thralls and slaves of those who sell theirs 
at home. All owners and cultivators of the soil, all who hope to live 
by their own fair means and industry in these Southern parts, are 
literally mobbed by Tariff Acts of Congress, knocked down in every 
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purchase they make by Federal “knuckle-dusters,” fleeced when 
down of every cent in their pockets, and when sprawling up again 
are told to “‘G’ long for rebels, or it will be much worse for them!” 
People in Europe, when they consider all this, will begin to perceive 
how it is that the present prices of cotton, which seem to them so 
handsome, are here simply ruinous, and that to grow wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, ramie, or any other vegetable thing conceivable for export 
on this virgin and sun-brightened soil of America, with any profit or 
satisfaction to the grower, is becoming a most doubtful issue. As for 
New Orleans itself, the operation of the Tariff can only be likened to 
a stroke of paralysis, smiting down through the whole half of the 
organic frame from the brain to the big-toe, and leaving both sides, 
whole and smitten, in an almost indistinguishable state of peculiar 
disability. How the great town wags on in this paralysis, sunning 
itself all the while under the bright Louisianan skies, with no end of 
cotton and molasses, is quite wonderful to any observer of nature. 
But there is one interest in the South as already hinted, which enjoys 
a full breeze of Tariff Protection. The sugar of Louisiana has an 
advantage of two to four cents per lb. over all Cuban and other 
foreign raw sugars; but as if to point conclusively the argument of 
“Free-trade versus Protection” in the United States, the sugar- 
growing interest in Louisiana is the only interest in the South 
that has made little or no headway since the close of the war, and 
would seem now, like other much more heavily “ protected interests,” 
to require almost boundless public largess to keep afloat in this chart- 
less sea. The United States have had, since the war, to levy 
annually immense sums of money, but it is bad policy in the name of 
public revenue to extirpate root and branch the sources of private 
revenue, and, a large Customs revenue being indispensable, the only 
just and wise course is to select a few general branches of indirect 
taxation falling equally on all parts of the community, without affording 
any section of the country or class of citizens an opportunity of plun- 
dering the rest, as under the progress of economic knowledge has 
been and is being done in other parts of the world. Great Britain, 
while purging her tariff of the last dregs of monopoly and protection, 
has never seen her Customs revenue declining, but, on the contrary, 
flourishing more and more every year. 

The deficiency of capital in New Orleans for the commercial 
demands and resources of the port can only be referred to with a cer- 
tain reserve ; and it must be remarked, both in justice to the relative 
merits of the case and in legitimate reduction of a too inflated idea 
abroad as to what Northern capital and enterprise may now be ex- 
pected to do in the South, that deficiency of capital is written over all 
parts of the Union as well as the South, and that, save in some few 
localities where a long course of almost fanatical Protectionist policy 
has developed an outlay of hard money and entailed a perennial public 
sacrifice disproportioned to their natural value, there is scarcely any 
section of this immense continent in which land, labor, and productive 
resource are not greatly in excess of the capital necessary to employ and 
cultivate them. There has never been any great country so hostile in 
its commercial legislation to other countries, while so dependent on 
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other countries for its most essential means of progress, as the United 
States. But in the South, so lately desolated by war, the deficiency 
of capital is more marked than elsewhere. The British and other 
European houses that deal in exchange, bring great resources to bear 
on moving the cotton crop. The effective purchasing power at the 
other end overcomes all obstacles to its purpose. Yet it is observable 
that from September to January, when this movement is at its height, 
the pressure for funds is usually severe, and in the course of the 
present season, aggravated somewhat probably by the war in Europe, 
as much as two per cent. per month has been paid on good mercantile 
paper. It appears from an official Bank statement just published 
that there are eleven banking companies in operation in New Orleans, 
of which the total paid-up capital is 7,497,182 dollars, or about a 
million and a half sterling ; and the total deposits 15,039,499 dollars, 
or three millions sterling. ‘The banks of New Orleans are constituted 
on different foundations, some, like the Citizens’ and Canal Banks, 
being of old corporate standing, and others being of more recent for- 
mation under the “ free banking law,” or as “national banks ” under 
the Federal banking polity since the war. But their mode of business 
is much the same. Save some small portions of old outlying notes, 
amounting in all to little more than 200,000 dollars, they have no 
“circulation” of their own, and use wholly greenback or national 
currency, which has come, from its uniformity and stability, and in con- 
trast with the multiform and sometimes worthless currencies of past 
times, to enjoy great public confidence and to be much liked, so that it 
may really be regarded as a particular advantage accruing to the United 
States from a great national debt. The banks in New Orleans all 
observe the rule of retaining a reserve in “specie and current funds,” 
equal at lowest to one-third of their liabilities. Thus, while the total 
“movement ” liabilities shown in the statement are 17,598,035 dollars, 
the “specie and current funds” in hand are 6,807,978 ; but, if the 
capital of the banks were added to the liabilities, the reserve would 
be as 7to 24. The total liabilities, exclusive of capital, are 17,597,935 
dollars, and the total assets 26,944,732 dollars, giving, with the capital 
of 7,497,182 superadded to-the liabilities, a clear surplus of 1,849,615 
dollars. But this surplus is very unequally distributed. The old insti- 
tutions represented by the Citizens’ and the Canal Banks have 815,- 
523 dollars of it, the remaining million being divided among the other 
nine —the Bank of America, which enjoys the largest run of business 
and popularity, and pays the largest dividends, sailing closer to the 
wind apparently than any of them, its total liabilities with capital 
being 4,055,857 dollars, and its total assets 4,066,617 dollars. There 
is no interest paid on deposits, and until banking institutions and 
society in all its parts attain a more firm consolidation, this stimulus 
to the economisation of monetary resources by the general community, 
urban and rural, in the United States is only tentatively practicable. 
But it appears in the aggregate that a banking company in New 
Orleans can always calculate on deposits without interest equal to 
double the amount of its capital. Banking is consequently very 
profitable, without having more than, or probably even as much as the 
ordinary risks of banking transactions in other parts of the world. 
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The Citizens’ Bank divides 16 per cent., the Bank of New Orleans 15, 
the Southern Bank g, the Bank of America 30 per cent. per annum. 
The Bank of America, with a capital of half a million some odd dollars, 
has three millions and a half of deposits without interest, which are 
the source of its extraordinary profits. The Germania “ National ” 
Bank, the most prosperous of that class, divides 20 per cent. per 
annum. “ National” banks, based on a small capital, are increasing 
in New Orleans ; but though enjoying much privilege in the legalised 
deposit of Federal bonds for currency, with running interest to the 
bank from the bonds, and capable of very profitable management, are 
yet, as the creations of public privilege, so subject to the political dis- 
cussions and dissensions of the Republic, to constant change of con- 
ditions by Congress or by the Secretary of the Treasury alone, and to 
sweeping Federal control, that they cannot be said to be anywise 
popular among men of business. One of the first of the “national” 
banks instituted in Louisiana, having fallen under mismanagement, 
was seized by the Federal authority for some security of its own and 
forcibly wound up, with great loss to the creditors, under a state of the 
bank’s affairs which is declared to have shown assets sufficient for all 
its liabilities. ‘This event has tended to swell the deeper currents of 
objection to “national” banks, and it is more than doubtful whether 
any companies under this form of constitution can overtake the vacant 
ground in any great place like New Orleans. 

The halcyon days of light taxation have gone from this country, 
possibly not soon to return. Taxation in the United States is now, 
after the great war, necessarily heavy, while unnecessarily excruciating. 
Here in New Orleans, where tariff legislation represses every mercan- 
tile faculty, and prevents capital, so deficient, from multiplying, one 
feels this deeply. Against the Federal revenue there is no use to 
protest, save in the one cardinal point of how most lightly and equally 
to raise it—a branch of study heretofore happily not needing in the 
United States to be much studied — but behind Federal revenue there 
are State revenue and City revenue, Alp on Alp, with confidence in 
the taxing power of State and City sinking almost to zero. State and 
City taxes in the South have been mounting up, since the war, to an 
altitude only short of that of the Federal taxes, with little or no power 
on the part of the taxpayers to help themselves, and with loud com- 
plaints of stealing and corruption that are in the main wholesome, 
since they show that the spirit of liberty and self-government are by 
no meaus dead in this country. The total infliction is without doubt 
very severe. Take a merchant or manufacturer in New Orleans, with 
a capital (say) of 10,000 dollars, a house worth 6,000, and furniture 
worth 2,000 dollars. In the first place he pays a license duty to the 
State, for the mere liberty to pursue his avocation, of roo dollars ; 
and another license duty to the City, varying somewhat, but still to 
him roo dollars. If selling spirituous liquors be any part of his busi- 
ness, he must pay another roo dollars of license duty to the Federal 
Government, and if he be one who professes to be a “ rectifier,” very 
few can have any bowels left for him at this point of the screw. But 
he pays, besides, direct taxes on his capital in business, on the value 
of his house, and on his furniture and personal effects of every kind, 
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minus 500 dollars —in all to the amount of 4% percent. At the same 
rate he is taxed on money outside his business, if he have any, at 
interest, or in ships or sailing craft, or railway and other stocks. 
When all his means and substance have thus been taxed, a demand is 
made upon him for 24 per cent. to the United States on his income 
from all sources, and he must thus part with a portion of. his stock 
and of its annual produce at the same time. There are also stamp 
duties on bills and promissory notes of 5 cents per 100 dollars, on 
cheques 2 cents each irrespective of amount, and on deeds and instru- 
ments of every kind. His consumption of dutiable goods also pours 
heavy sums every hour of the day into the various treasuries. Assum- 
ing his profits of trade to be 6,000 dollars, which is supposing him to 
be very prosperous, he will have paid during the year in direct taxes 
alone at least 1,500 dollars if he make an honest return. If he is not 
so prosperous, if his profits be little or nothing at all, his capital will 
have been shorn and cut down by the inexorable shears of taxation on 
means and substance. Any rapid increase of capital among the 
citizens of New Orleans is thus unpromising ; for many of the most 
fortunate are glad to remove as soon as possible to some clime where 
they will run the risk of being taxed to death no more. There is a 
practice in the United States of assessing real estate on its capital 
value instead of its annual rental, which has some unfavorable conse- 
quences, discouraging extensions and improvements of house property, 
and keeping many of the streets where a large traffic is carried on in 
an inconvenient and semi-dilapidated condition. Owners of house 
property are more averse to enter into the improvements needed by 
the occupiers when their assessment on capital is sure to be increased 
pro rata by the whole cost of the improvement than they would be 
were taxation confined to the increased rental, and shared with them 
equally by the occupiers. The result is that the owners are apt to 
stipulate for an increase of rent so disproportioned to the capital outlay 
as to stagger the occupiers, and prevent the desired operations. 

The facts I have stated are enough to show that Taxation, without 
dwelling on the Misgovernment which is declared by so many wit- 
nesses to be its only return, is indeed severe and exhausting, and that 
the whole fiscal polity of the United States will have to be carefully 
revised and adjusted if New Orleans is to rise to the level of her 
great commercial position, if her captivity is to pass away “like 
streams of water in the South,” and, going forth with precious seed, 
she is to return with sheaves in harvest joy and gladness. 
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S. DAMIANI 


RHYTHMUS DE GLORIA PARADISI. 


[ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATION. ] 





D perennis vite fontem mens sitivit arida; 
Claustra carnis presto frangi clausa querit anima: 
Gliscit, ambit, eluctatur exul frui patria. 


Dum pressuris et zrumnis se gemit obnoxiam, 
Quam amisit, dum deliquit, contemplatur gloriam: 
Presens malum auget boni perditi memoriam. 


Nam quis promat summz pacis quanta sit letitia, 
Ubi vivis margaritis surgunt edificia, 
Auro celsa micant lecta, radiant triclinia ? 


Solis gemmis pretiosis hzc structura nectitur ; 
Auro mundo tanquam vitro urbis via sternitur ; 
Abest limus, deest fimus, lues nulla cernitur. 


Hiems horrens, zstas torrens, illic nunquam seviunt ; 
Flos perpetuus rosarum, ver agit perpetuum ; 
Candent lilia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsamum. 


Virent prata, ‘vernant sata, rivi mellis influunt ; 
Pigmentorum spirat odor, liquor et aromatum ; 
Pendent poma floridorum non lapsura nemorum. 


Non alternat luna vices, sol vel cursus siderum ; 
Agnus est felicis urbis lumen inocciduum ; 
Nox et tempus desunt ei, diem fert continuum. 


Nam et sancti quique velut sol preclarus rutilant, 
Post triumphum coronati mutue conjubilant 
Et prostrati pugnas hostis jam securi numerant. 


Omni labe defecati carnis bella nesciunt: 
Caro facta spiritalis et mens unum sentiunt, 
Pace multa perfruentes scandalum non perferunt. 


Mutabilibus exuti repetunt originem, 
Et presentem veritatis contemplantur speciem, 
Hinc vitalem vivi fontis hauriunt dulcedinem. 


Inde statum semper idem existendi capiunt, 
Clari, vividi, jucundi, nullis patent casibus : 
Absunt morbi semper sanis, senectus juventibus. 
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Hinc perenne tenent esse, nam transire transiit ; 
Inde virent, vigent, florent: corruptela corruit ; 
Immortalitatis vigor mortis jus absorbuit. 


Qui scientem cuncta sciunt, quid nescire nequeunt ; 
Nam et pectoris arcana penetrant alterutrum: 
Unum volunt, unum nolunt, unitas est mentium. 


Licet cuiquam sit diversum pro labore meritum 
Caritas hoc facit suum, quod amat in altero: 
Proprium sic singulorum fit commune omnium. 


Ubi corpus illic jure congregantur aquile, 
Quo cum angelis et sancte recreantur anime ; 
Uno pane vivunt cives utriusque patrie. 


Avidi et semper pleni, quod habent desiderant : 
Non satietas fastidit, neque fames cruciat : 
Inhiantes semper edunt, et edentes inhiant. 


Novus semper melodias concrepat vox meloda, 
Et in jubilum prolata mulcent aures organa, 
Digna per quem sunt victores Regi dant preconia. 


Felix cceli qui presentem Regem cernit anima, 
Et sub sede spectat alta orbis volvi machinam, 
Solem, lunam, et globosa cum planetis sidera. 


Christe, palma bellatorum hoc in municipium, 
Introduc me post solutum militare cingulum, 
Fac consortem donativi beatorum civium. 


Probes vires inexhausto laboranti prcelio, 
Nec quietem post procinctum deneges emerito, 
Teque merear potiri sine fine pramio. 


HYMN ON THE GLORY AND DELIGHTS OF PARADISE. 


TOWARDS the fount of life eternal doth my thirsty spirit yearn, 
Yea, to break the weary flesh-bands my imprisoned soul doth burn 
As an exile pants, strives, struggles to his dear home to return. 


While she groans, her griefs beholding, all her toil and all her woe, 
While that glory she remembers sin did forfeit long ago, 
Present ill doth make but brighter that lost good she once did know. 


Yea, for who can e’er express the joy and peace surpassing thought 
Where uprise the eternal ramparts all with living pearls enwrought, 
Where the golden chambers glitter radiant with gems unbought? 
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All of precious gems the mansions, and beneath the traveller’s feet 
Finest gold clear e’en as crystal paves that pleasant City’s street ; 
Earth, nor clay, nor stain unholy mars that purity complete. 


Winters horrid, summers torrid, burn or rage in that land never; 
There through one perpetual spring-tide roses bloom and blush forever ; 
Lilies whiten, crocus reddens, odors spread, a balmy river. 


Meadows blossom, grasses ripen, streams of honey ceaseless flow ; 
Breath of perfume all the air fills, spice and balm-trees ever grow; 
Apples in green groves, unfading, with fair colors gleam and glow. 


There no change of moon shall darken, neither sun nor stars have they, 
But the Lamb of that blest City is the only Light alway: 
Night nor Time is there, but ever perfect and perpetual Day. 


For the Saints do shine resplendent as the sun in all his might, 
And as crownéd victors triumph after all the dreadful fight ; 
Now each conquest proud rehearsing, rest they in secure delight. 


For, from every flesh-taint cleanséd, war and struggle cease for aye ; 
Glorious souls in glorious bodies, blest and satisfied are they ; 
Perfect peace is now their portion, sin and evil flee away. 


Freed from trammels transitory soar they on untiring wing, { 
Seeking their first Home where, ever Truth’s fair face contemplating, 
Still they drink the living sweetness of Life’s pure eternal spring. 


And in that blest state of living time no change nor difference makes ; 
Pure and bright and ever happy, no rude chance their quiet breaks ; 
Pain and sickness never enter, old age never youth o’ertakes. 


Hence they own eternal being, for Transition’s self is past ; . 
Hence they grow and bloom and flourish, for, decay and blight down cast, 
In perpetual life and vigor Death is swallowed up at last. 


Knowing Him who all things knoweth, naught to them can be unknown ; 
Unto each by each their inmost thoughts and feelings all are shown ; 
One thing loving, one thing hating, only peace they feel and own. 


Each for his peculiar labor finds his merited reward ; 
Love makes all things universal, each enjoys the other’s hoard ; 
All things all and each possessing, nothing mars their glad accord. 


Wheresoever is the body there the eagles gathered be, 
And in that land saints and angels join in blessed company, 
On the same food feasting through the ages of Eternity. 


Ever filled and ever hungry, what they have they still desire, 
Nor does hunger ever torture, nor satiety e’er tire ; 
Satisfied, they still are craving, and content they still aspire. 
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Still new melodies each hour their transported tongues rehearse, 
And in one glad flood of music every raptured sense immerse, 
To the King who made them victors chanting their immortal verse. 


Happy soul which thus beholdeth Heaven’s great Ruler face to face, 
And beneath His throne supernal sees through endless depths of space, 
Earth, sun, moon and stars on-marching in the grand majestic race! 


Ah, dear Christ! thou crown of warriors! grant that when the strife is o’er, 
And at last my soldier’s girdle shall be loosed forevermore, 
I may stand with that blest army safe upon the heavenly shore! 


In the battle’s heat and fury nerve my arm, direct my sword, 
And unto the toil-spent veteran soon his glad discharge accord: 
Be Thyself my perfect guerdon and my infinite reward! 


G. H. S. 
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Zhe Southern States Since the War. By Robert Somers. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871. 


N one respect we believe the Southern people to be without a par- 
allel in history or experience. No people, we are confident, since 
the Dispersion of Nations, has ever been so widely, so persistently, 
and so malignantly vilified ; and none has ever acquiesced in this 
course of treatment so patiently. For more than a generation the 
world has been listening with open ears to the misrepresentations and 
calumnies, the extent and atrocity of which have been only limited 
by the author’s power of invention, the credulity of the hearers hav- 
ing been demonstrated to be boundless. Travellers have visited this 
country for the purpose of seeing with their own eyes and giving 
ocular testimony at home of the state of things they found. Land- 
ing at Boston or New York, and following the prescribed route to 
Philadelphia, Washington (with such a glance at Baltimore as may be 
had in the transit from Canton to the Mt. Clare depét, or, in the case 
of exceptional curiosity, by ascending the Monument), thence to 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Chicago, returning by way of Niagara and 
the Lakes, the tourist was fully qualified to make his report upon the 
United States, from what he had seen of the North, and what he had 
been told about the South. 
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Nor have the feelings with which the tourist was inspired by his 
study of the Northern people, at all modified his method of studying 
us. The late Mr. Dickens, in his younger days, made an American 
tour according to the regular programme. He was féted and caressed 
at the North, by people who, we doubt not, were sincerely desirous to 
please, and be favorably regarded by the distinguished author of 
Pickwick. In return for their kindness he caricatured them in two 
well-known works, to their boundless amazement and exasperation. 
With this we have nothing to do: it isno quarrel of ours. But after 
caricaturing the North, which he saw, he proceeds to vilify the South, 
which he never saw. Having made the acquaintance of the Divers, 
Bricks, and Pawkinses, and found them, according to his report, 
utterly false, disgusting, and detestable, he is perfectly content to 
accept their portraits of people of entirely different manners, habits, 
and feelings, inhabiting another climate a thousand miles away. 
And for many years afterwards, long after his sarcasms upon the 
North had ceased, the pages of the journals he conducted were 
always open to calumnies against the people whom he had never 
seen. 

We cite but one well-known instance when we could cite scores. 
In Legislative Assemblies, in public harangues, in discourses from 
the pulpit, in the works of popular authors, in the press at large, the 
people of Europe have heard these things daily repeated and never 
denied. With an indifference that would have been almost sublime, 
had it been less imbecile, the “fiery ’’ Southerner, who would have 
been quick to resent, even to blood, a personal insult, allowed this 
black flood of slander to be poured out from year to year over his 
whole people without a word of protest ; apparently looking on it, 
like north winds in winter or drought in summer, as an operation of 
natural laws, not particularly agreeable, but beyond human interfer- 
ence, and therefore to be borne in patient acquiescence. 

So far has this proceeded that to this day we are regarded by mil- 
lions of intelligent Europeans as a sort of semi-barbarians of a pecu- 
liarly malignant type, whose presence blights the land we occupy on 
sufferance, among whom no right is sacred, neither life nor property 
safe, and civilisation almost unknown. But the other day, one of the 
most intelligent and generally impartial of the English weeklies, in a 
very temperate paper on the Alabama question, remarks that after 
all the American (by “America ” this paper always means the North) 
assertion that England’s neutrality was unfriendly, and that she 
should have shown their cause active sympathy, is not so very unrea- 
sonable, on the admitted principle that “ blood is thicker than water.’”” 
In the eyes of the journalist, the Northerners are kinsmen, and our 
people Zulus or Maories.* 

What has been the consequence? The consequence was that at a 
period when our liberties and almost our very existence depended 





*This journalist, apparently, had forgotten, or did not choose to recall, a memorable instance 
in which this phrase was used to palliate a straining of neutrality. On June 25th 2859, when the 
English Admiral Hope in the Peiho river was repulsed by a fire from the Chinese forts which sunk 
his boats, killed 81 men and wounded 390, Commodore Tatnall, a Southerner (and afterwards an 
officer of the Confederacy), though flying a neutral flag, said “Blood was thicker than water,’ and 
sent his boats to pick up the drowning English. Perhaps if the journalist had been among these, he 
would not, on that occasion, have repudiated the kinship. 
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upon the action of European powers, we were found without a friend. 
There is no doubt that the principle for which we were fighting was 
as dear to all the liberal minds of Europe as that of our enemies 
(had both been understood as Earl Russell understood them) was 
hateful ; but no Government durst take the side of such half-savages 
and moral lepers, against the self-proclaimed propagandists of light, 
freedom, culture, morality and humanity.* 

Why do we advert to these things? For this reason. What went 
on before the war goes on still in a worse degree. So long as the im- 
agination of man can invent a lie that will do us harm, and an ear be 
found to listen to it; so long as the brain of man can devise a scheme 
to injure us, so long will this go on. 

The great need of the South now is intelligent, honest labor ; and that 
the North is determined we shall not have. Of course the return of 
prosperity to the South would cause the profits to flow, as of old, in a 
golden stream into Northern pockets ; but the re-population of the 
South with white men, means their foot off our necks, their shackles off 
our arms, and the South erect and strong once more ; and this they 
can not bear to think of — it is the grisliest night-mare of their dreams. 

For an account of the impediments that are thrown in the way of 
European immigration to the South, and practical suggestions as to 
the best modes of overcoming them, we refer our readers to an impor- 
tant article in this Magazine by one whose position and experience 
enable him to speak with authority: the object of the present paper is 
to notice a work that, we doubt not, will have influence in giving the 
people of Great Britain correcter ideas, and disabusing them of rooted 
prejudices and misapprehensions. 

In 1870 Mr. Robert Somers, a Scotchman, made a tour through 
the Southern States, with the view of seeing with his own eyes their 
material condition, the operation of the new systems of labor, natural 
wealth, prospects for the future, and everything bearing upon their 
desirableness as a field for European capital and labor. It is 
probable that Mr. Somers had some special aim in view ; but this is not 
brought forward. He seems to be a man of close observation, quick 
intelligence, and practical business knowledge ; and the mass of in- 
formation he has accumulated is in the highest degree valuable. 

The first thing that strikes him on entering Virginia is the immense 
quantity of land offered for sale, at what seem to him fabulously low 
prices ; the fee-simple of an estate often being purchasable at a sum 
not larger than the annual rent in England. 

The deluge of encumbered estates in Ireland was nothing compared to it, for 
the land in Ireland, when brought to sale under a Parliamentary title, readily com- 
manded purchasers at good prices. Yet there are no agrarian murders in Virginia. 
Nor is it a new and undeveloped country, where every element of civilisation has to 
be introduced, but an old land of renown, where law and order prevail and every 
social comfort may be enjoyed. There is hardly any part of Virginia where a 
settler on the soil would not only find towns and markets, and roads and railways, 
but have as his neighbors gentlemen who are no mean agriculturists, who are versed 





*In speaking of the North we wish it distinctly understood that we are referring to them asa 
party, not as a people. There are, happily, many among them who endeavor to check the ma- 
jority in their reckless course, who can see that the healthy prosperity of any part of the country en- 
hances the prosperity of the whole, and that tyranny and injustice react terribly upon those that use 
them. Such men, wherever found, or whatever their views upon minor points, are our friends ; and 
gladly would we codperate with them in restoring liberty, justice, and prosperity to the whole 
country, North as well as South. 
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in all the science of husbandry, many of them breeders of the rarest and finest 
stock, and deeply imbued with the spirit of agricultural progress and improvement. 

. . . People who desire to change the Old World for the New, and to acquire 
either small or large farms without great change of circumstance, may do so more 
easily in Virginia than probably in any other part of the United States. For emi- 
grants of a superior class, with a moderate capital to invest in land, Virginia has 
peculiar attractions. Englishmen and Scotchmen will find here Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Independent Churches, and a well-organised and agreeable so- 
ciety. They will find a population scarcely distinguishable from their own country- 
men in anything —a population proud, indeed, of their State and of themselves, 
but still prouder of their mother-land, and equally proud to welcome and hold out 
the hand to all worthy of the mother-land who may come to settle among them. 


In North Carolina he first strikes the cotton-belt, and begins to be 
astonished at the small revenue to the planters from what seems to be 
a profitable crop — an enigma to which he very speedily finds the key, 
in “the elaborate frustration of economic principles prevailing in the 
United States ”—in other words the deadly protective tariff, and the 
indirect trade. New York, he says, especially — 


by its great concentration of capitak and means of communication, and the keen- 
ness, not to say unscrupulousness, with which the latter are worked in its favor, 
overshadows and overlays as with an incubus the natural and regular development 
of the Southern seaports, and introduces some very uneconomic elements into the 
trade of the South and West with Europe. 


In South Carolina he begins to arrive at a definite conception of 
the results of the war. 


One must go to Charleston in order to hear all the ruin of the war summed up 
in good round emphatic English. Any old merchant citizen will reckon on his 
fingers what the war lost of property, capital, and substance of every kind to the 
South. First, the property in negroes, which, whether property in right reason 
and natural equity or not, was introduced under the sway of England, was recog- 
nised by the Constitution of the Republic, was protected by the laws of the United 
States, and was to all material intents and purposes as essentially property in the 
South as anything elsewhere which makes profit and can be bought and sold ;— 
this property was abolished, and was four hundred millions sterling. The whole 
banking capital of the South, which cannot be estimated at less than two hundred 
millions more, was swamped in the extinction of all profitable banking business, 
and, finally, in a residuary flood of worthless Confederate money. The whole in- 
surance capital of the South — probably a hundred millions more — also perished. 
The well-organised cotton, sugar, and tobacco plantations, mills, factories, coal and 
iron mines, and commercial and industrial establishments, built up by private 
capital, the value of which in millions of pounds sterling cannot be computed — all 
sank and were engulfed in the same wave. Every form of mortgage claim, with 
the exception of two or three proud State stocks, shared for the time being the fate 
of the principal, and only now crops up amidst the subsiding deluge like the stumps 
of a submerged forest. And so on the account goes as long as the fingers hold 
out, till the demonstration made is that the South by the war was peeled to 
the bone, and left not only without a cent in its pocket, but without anything by 
which a cent could be made, save the rude but productive land and the bright sun, 
powerful indeed as natural germs of wealth and prosperity, but needing, to give 
them vitality, more capital and labor, more invention and ingenuity, more of every- 
thing which it seemed most difficult to supply. 


He gives close attention, too, to the banking system, and the negro 
rule, which he saw here in its glory, and noted its baneful results. 
Passing from South Carolina into Georgia, he is gratified to observe 
more activity and less despondency. He notes improved systems of 
agriculture coming into use, and the stimulus given by the State Fairs. 
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He is gratified to see new manufactories springing up, and old ones 
being refitted ; and is astonished at the rancorous hostility with which 
the Northern armies destroyed every factory they could reach, 
“though they employed free white labor!”—a line of conduct per- 
fectly intelligible to us, at all events. 

He observes, regretfully, the tendency of the small farmers in the 
pine country to emigrate westward, and the question arises whether 
the cotton culture of the Atlantic States will not gradually perish 
before the greater advantages held out by the Mississippi bottom and 
the Southwest ; but thinks that the superior healthfulness of the 
former, and their nearness to the seaboard, will sustain them. 

Again and again do the effects of the tariff force themselves upon 
his notice. In Savannah he remarks,— 


The money value of exports from Savannah during the past year is estimated at 
30,221,576 dollars, of which 17 millions were taken by foreign, chiefly British, 
vessels. The total imports are valued at not more than 1,115,821 dollars gold. 
This immense disparity of imports and exports shows how little progress has been 
made since the war in direct trade betwixt Europe and the Southern States. The 
tariff operates materially to shut out British goods, and to move such foreign trade 
as is permitted to New York, whence goods are carried to the South more and 
more by railway, and less and less by American coasting vessels. This is one 
cause of that decline of the mercantile marine of the United States to which the 
citizens of the seaports are becoming so sensitively alive. The restriction of 
foreign trade by the tariff, and the domination acquired by New York over the 
whole American trade in imports, are attended with depressing effects on the 
Southern States. Their chief cities have but half a chance of prosperity. The 
great power of Savannah in drawing cotton to her wharves would be equally 
effective in drawing foreign products in exchange, and distributing them over the 
same wide area as she drains of cotton; but her service in this direction is excluded, 
while the service she does render is placed under disability. 

. .. An impression has been growing on me since my inquiries began that the 
American currency dollar is little more than equal in purchasing power to the 
shilling in England. Yet the American currency in all transactions of exchange 
with foreign countries is only 11 to 13 per cent. less value than gold. This state of 
things presses with extraordinary severity upon all classes in the United States who 
produce anything for export, and if prolonged must tend to shut American products 
out of the markets of the world. . .. But the hardship this entails on foreign 
residents falls equally, or rather doubly and trebly, on the producers of the great 
American staples, who pay for labor, goods and materials on the inflated scale of 
prices and get back their returns on the strict standard of monetary exchange, thus 
literally buying in the dearest and selling in the cheapest market. 


While travelling in Georgia, he studies the railway system, which 
has been so exceptionally developed there, and examines the coal 
and iron deposits, on which he reports favorably. 

In Alabama he has a chance to see the cotton-picking, and with 
true Scottish economy and canniness notes where loss and expense 
might be saved. 


The cotton from the gin is neither perfectly cleaned nor perfectly baled. The 
cotton bale of the plantation is about three times the size of the bale when it 
receives from steam power, with a touch as seeming light as a feather, its final 
squeeze in the seaports. If the bale could be despatched from the plantation as 
compressed as from the seaport, there would be much economy in bagging and in 
iron ties, and as great a reduction in inland as has occurred in oceanic rates of 
freight. Though I do not know that there is anything immediately practical in this 
remark, yet amidst all the buzz of the Southern people about cotton factories and 
making yarns and cloths for the world, one cannot but think that if the economical 
process is to begin it had better begin at the beginning, and that any planter who 
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made his bale of cotton the fittest for transport by land and sea, and pure enough 
for spinning almost right off, inscribing his name or trademark upon it as warranty, 
might probably become illustrious, and would certainly command 10 or 15 cents a 
pound more for his product than anybody else! But what a great stretch of 
imagination may all this be when the planter cannot get his good land ploughed, or 
near enough of fence-rails made, or necessary housing put up, and has to content 
himself with the first rough bruise of the rich agricultural resources wasting around 
him for want of labor. Near the gin-house is a smithy and a carpenter’s shop, 
where the mules are shod and the wagons kept in repair ; and there may also be a 
corn-mill on the place with good grinding machinery which does valiant service to 
the neighborhood, All these departments are filled by black or yellow men of more 
than common ingenuity. There is a nucleus of mechanic art and manufacture on 
all large cotton plantations ; but it is obvious that if progress is to be made, the 
planter will have to call in a great deal of special white labor, handy mechanics 
who can drive nails, make gates, mend ploughs and locks, work and right machinery, 
and put doors on hinges; and dairymen and dairywomen, and herdsmen cunning in 
stock, by coming South would find many comfortable openings, and rise probably in 
course of years to considerable fortune. So the planter begins to think and say. 


His intercourse with the planters has by this time given him juster 
ideas, both of themselves and the difficulties they have to labor under. 


There is an opinion in the Northern States that the Southern cotton-growers are 
an inert, unskilful race. There could hardly be a greater mistake; and the idea 
that cotton can be grown and the resources of the soil developed more successfully 
than by the men who have been studying and practising these matters all their days, 
must be discarded as a vain hallucination. One requires only to meet the cotton- 
planters of the South, and to note the energy with which they act, and the care and 
diligence they apply to their affairs, to feel that strangers coming in to farm, wel- 
comed as they would be, must be largely indebted to the knowledge and experience 
of the residents long engaged in the agricultural pursuits of the country. The 
emancipation of the slaves is accepted with remarkable equanimity when one con- 
siders the overturn of personal fortune and all the bitterness of the war with which 
it was associated ; and an expression of gladness to have now done with slavery, 
and to have touched some common ground of civilisation, is often heard. But what 
the planters are disposed to complain of is that while they have lost their slaves 
they have not got free laborers in any sense common either in the Northern States 
or in Europe ; and looking round here at Jonesboro’, after a calm and wide survey, 
one cannot but think that the New England manufacturer and the Old England 
farmer must be equally astonished at a recital of the relations of land, capita] and 
labor as they exist on the cotton plantations of the Southern States. The wages of 
the negroes, if such a term can be applied to a mode of remuneration so unusual 
and anomalous, consist as I have often indicated of one-half the crop of corn and 
cotton, the only erops in reality produced. This system of share and share alike 
betwixt the planter and the negro I have found to prevail so generally that any 
other form of contract is but the exception. The negro, on the semi-communistic 
basis thus established, finds his own rations ; but as these are supplied to him by 
the planter or by the planter’s notes of credit on the merchants in Jonesboro’, and 
as much more sometimes as he thinks he needs by the merchants on his own credit, 
from the first of January onward through the year, in anticipation of crops which 
are not marketable till the end of December, he can lose nothing by the failure or 
deficient outcome of the crops, and is always sure of his subsistence. As a perma- 
nent economic relation this would be startling anywhere betwixt any classes of men 
brought together in the business of life. Applied to agriculture in any other part 
of the world, it would be deemed outrageously absurd. But this is only a part of 
the “privileges” (a much more accurate term than “ wages”) of the negro field- 
hand. In addition to half of the crops he has a free cottage of the kind he seems 
to like, and the windows of which he or his wife persistently nail up; he has 
abundance of wood from the planter’s estate for fuel and for building his corn-cribs 
and other outhouses, with teams to draw it from the forest ; he is allowed to keep 
hogs and milch cows and young cattle which roam and feed with the same right of 
pasture as the hogs and cattle of the planter free of all charge; he has the same 
right of hunting and shooting, with quite as many facilities for exercising the right 
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as anybody else —and he has his dogs and guns, though as far as I have discovered 
he provides himself with these by purchase or some other form of conquest. 
Though entitled to one-half the crops, yet he is not required to contribute any 
portion of the seed, nor is he called upon to pay any part of the taxes on the 
plantation. The only direct tax on the negro is a poll-tax, which is wholly set 
apart for the education of his children, and which I find to be everywhere in arrear, 
and in some places in a hopeless chaos of non-payment. Yet while thus freed from 
the burden of taxation, the negro has up to this period of “reconstruction” enjoyed 
a monopoly of representation, and has had all legislative and executive power 
moulded to his will by Governors, Senators, and Deputies, who have either been 
his tools, or of whom he himself has been the dupe. For five years past the negroes 
have been King, Lords, and Commons, and something more, in the Southern States. 

. . » There is a large sweetly-toned bell in the courtyard of one of the planta- 
tions here. I would have given a quarter-dollar at any time to hear its soft and 
melodious peal sounding over the great silent valley, the almost oppressive stillness 
of which is broken only by the screaming railway engine ; but, save when the over- 
seer went out after the dinner-hour, and gave a tap or two with his finger as a note 
of admonition to a few of his henchmen at hand, the great deep bell of the planta- 
tion was voiceless. It appears the negroes represented to “ Massa” that the 
ringing of the bell was too “like slavery times,” and should pass away, and so it 
has passed away accordingly. Poor “Massa” since the war has been humoring 
and bowing obeisance to “ Sambo” in everything, till he scarcely knows whether 
anything of himself is left. Ifthe negro field-hand were to ask him for his breeches 
and top-boots — nearly all that remains —there can be little doubt that the indis- 
pensable garments would be surrendered ! 

. . » The prevailing impression of the planter, who finds it doubtful whether he 
can live on his own free and rich land, seems to be that enormous thievery must be 
going on somewhere or everywhere. That he is stolen from, every hour of the day, 
and through every fibre of his ways and means, by the negroes, by storemen and 
advancers of money, by local governors, legislatures, and officials, and by the 
Federal tariff and taxation, and by the very “free” but meantime “unequal” 
Government of the United States —all this is a sensation in the planter’s mind 
rapidly hardening into an article of faith. There can be no doubt that the negroes 
first steal one another’s share of the crop, and next the planter’s by way of general 
redress. It does not readily occur here that the condition of slavery, in which the 
negroes were bred, was not the most favorable to the dawn of ideas of commercial right 
and obligation on wool-clad brains, and the negro propensity to steal is commonly 
attributed to natural inferiority and propensity of race. On this point, there is 
probably truth on both sides. But the negroes steal, and when the planter has put 
his feet on the stove, and commenced to “ whittle sticks ” with the merchant, and a 
negro passes by with his bag to the back-shop, he gives a poke with his stick at the 
rib of the merchant, half in fun and half in earnest, and would really like to know 
whose corn or cotton that may be. The merchant, with eyes downcast and the 
slightest possible purple mantling on his face, makes a semi-poke with his stick 
towards the rib of the planter, and says that the large crop, and everybody now 
growing, account for all the difficulties betwixt them. But why, interpolates another 
planter, if the crop be so large, with not more than a quarter bale an acre on the 
average over our best lands, should Congress maintain the same tariff-duty as when 
cotton wool was 70 cents the Ib., rendering what was a protection of 4c per cent. 
to the Massachusetts manufacturer equal to a protection of 180 per cent. now, and 
thus restrict, by the high price of cotton goods, the consumption of cotton even 
here at home? This bold interrogator, when pushed to the wall, is prepared to 
swear that the protected cotton manufacturers of the United States have been 
struggling hard since the war to use a million bales of cotton a year and cannot do 
it, and that there is not a negro on his place who has a cotton shirt to his back, the 
garment being too expensive! These statements are astounding, but are neverthe- 
less well borne out by statistics. 


The cotton factories near Florence he examines with special interest, 
and comments on them thus :— 


While perceiving all the difficulty that besets cotton manufactures, and all other 
manufacture requiring much capital and labor, in the Southern States —the limited 
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demand for sheetings and shirtings round a factory here, and the probability, in 
seeking a market outside and in retaining the necessary skilled labor on the spot, 
of losing much more than all the advantage in raw material —yet any one, knowing 
the great currency of yarns in the markets of Europe and Asia, must own that this 
question of the production of cotton yarn in the Southern States opens considera- 
tions of much interest. The Southern people have a hold of the cotton trade at 
the root, and the making of yarn runs naturally along the lower reaches of develop- 
ment, of which the first step is the production of wool on the plantations in the 
greatest manufacturing purity and perfection, which step once attained the other 
might be quite easy. Such commercial attainments are not realised without long, 
patient, and steady effort; but, were there a Sir Robert Peel at the head of affairs 
in this country, he might probably see in this direction a means by which the 
Southern States might be developed in twenty or thirty years with greatly more 
solidity than any Federal march to victory in the days of the war. Still what 
practical use just now of speculating on the chances of cotton manufacture in the 
Southern States, when labor has to be paid near a dollar for a shilling in order 
that the laborer may support a bare existence, and a small cotton factory of some 
sixty looms has to pay 8,000 dollars gold on its machinery as a bonus, ineffective 
even for its avowed purpose, to Northern iron and machine manufacturers? The 
same blindness of protective fallacy that is wiping out shipbuilding, wool culture 
and manufacture, and other branches of production for the use of the Americans 
themselves, is, of course, rendering it doubtful whether, with the ‘cotton belt ” in 
their hands, they can produce with any profit even the raw cotton so greatly needed 
by others. 


In Mississippi he hears of the “ Ku-Klux,” and sets himself to find 
out the truth about this famous bugbear. The result of his exami- 
nation occupies a couple of pages; and is worth all the reports of all 
the Congressional Committees that have “investigated” the matter, 
or ordered evidence made to sample. 

While speaking of Mobile he adverts to an industry which we have 
often wondered that the South has not more actively attempted: we 
mean the manufacture of paper. In proportion to numbers, the 
people of the United States use more paper than any other in the 
world ; a high duty is levied on foreign paper; and proportionately 
high prices charged by Northern manufacturers. Yet the machinery 
for paper-making is simplicity and cheapness itself compared with 
that of the sugar-factories ; pure water and water-power are abun- 
dant ; and excellent paper-stock grows in every fence-corner and be- 
side every stream. Mr. Somers remarks :— 


Paper is made in the neighborhood, but the water on the deltas of the Gulf is 
too turbid for this manufacture, and there are many places of natural water-power 
and pure running streams in this State where paper, which, unlike cotton, fetches 
three times the price of the raw material, might be manufactured with much 
greater success. ‘There is a vast amount of cotton-waste in every gin-house which 
a paper mill would gather up at little cost; and, not to speak of much other fibre 
wasting in the fields, there is a tall plant almost peculiar to Alabama called Ora, 
which I have seen growing in the gardens, and which is capable of field culture, 
that makes excellent paper pulp —root, stem, and branches. Very good “ news” 
has been made from Ofva in a mill at Tuscaloosa. Rags are among the few things 
to which the tariff of the United States extends the privilege of free import, and the 
American paper makers, with a continent in their hands overflowing with paper fibre, 
and trusting to every device of law and taxation rather than exercise their own inge- 
nuity, and gather up the wealth profusely growing at their feet, have been poaching 
on the raw nfaterial of paper, all too scarce, of other countries, and throwing upon 
other countries, of course, an amount of brain work and commercial activity in the 
discovery and development of paper material which is neither equal, republican, 
nor even, on the most indulgent theory, commonly civilised. They have verily 
been trying to import Esparto grass all the way from Spain, as if the United States 
did not contain within themselves the resources of this kind, ten times told, of all 
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the Spains; and because it does not pay to make paper for the intelligent and 
reading people of America from grass grown in Spain, they would immediately 
inflict a much higher duty, already from 20 to 25 per cent., on all foreign paper, 
and, of course, an equally increased amount of disgrace and despite on all Ameri- 
can grass and American paper manufacture. The Southern people, who have here- 
tofore suffered deeply from this system, and are crushed to the ground under it still, 
with the further bitterness, war-born, of being proscribed and misgoverned from 
Washington as “ rebels,” have no sympathy with the suicidal and incomprehensible 
follies of tariff legislation; and one cannot but think that were the North once 
weaned from the lust of protection, misdirecting and perverting all its great com- 
mercial and political energies, and making Republican institutions themselves a 
hollow sham and imposture as regards true material development, American 
spirit and ingenuity would soon search out the ways and means, and places too, for 
making paper as well as much more besides, not only enough for the United States, 
but to spare for export to less favored countries. 


The sugar-culture of Louisiana comes in for a careful study, pre- 
senting, as it does, an interesting problem in the causes of its tardy 
restoration as compared with cotton. Mr. Somers considers the chief 
causes to be the waste attendant on the cheaper processes, the im- 
mense outlay required by the more perfect machinery, which is not 
merely so much dead capital throughout the whole year, except dur- 
ing the brief period of sugar-making, but is of course, like all idle 
machinery, undergoing loss. Each of these refineries, costing nearly 
a million of dollars, was operating only two months in the year ; and 
consequently, could it be kept running incessantly, would suffice for 
six times the area of sugar-production. Mr. Somers thinks that the 
remedy might be found in a simpler process (like that of “concre- 
tion”) by means of which the produce of the cane may be saved in 
compact form, and carried to large refineries always running, which 
might either refine for the planter far cheaper than he could do it for 
himself, or purchase the crude product from him at a remunerative 
price. The system of “every planter his own refiner” is about as 
uneconomical as that of “every farmer his own miller ” would be. 

In Southern Mississippi our traveller is brought face to face with 
the destructive system of borrowing at exorbitant interest from the store- 
keepers, of whose operations, as freely explained by themselves, he 
gives singular details, showing into what servitude the planters are 
too often brought. 

Mr. Somers devotes a whole chapter to the operation of the Tariff 
in the Southern States, which, as the view of an impartial and intelli- 
gent foreigner, is of so much interest that we have reproduced it in 
full in another part of this Magazine. We also give at length his 
concluding remarks :— 


The last year’s crop of cotton in the Southern States has abundantly demon- 
strated their great power of increasing supply under the stimulus of a high range 
of value. Yet this power may suddenly contract when the expectation of price has 
not been realised ; and the last year’s experience has brought the extent of cotton 
culture in the South to a passing ordeal. The Southern planters can always modify 
their agriculture, under the vicissitudes of the market, by growing smaller or 
larger proportions of corn and cotton. Yet this goes but a small way towards a satis- 
factory condition of agrarian industry; the farms require to be more efficiently 
cultivated, more abundantly stocked, and to be made the arena of a more varied 
husbandry, in order to supply the loss of former profit arising from the abolition of 
slave property, in order even to give desirable permanence and success to the 
culture of cotton ; and hence the revolution in the South, though the vast changes 
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it has made are in full and so far hopeful progress, cannot be said to have spent its 
force or to have reached a complete or durable settlement. 

The system of free labor has been attended with a degree of success to which 
the planters themselves are the most forward of all in the Southern community to 
bear testimony. Complaints are rife enough of negro legislators, negro lieutenant 
governors and office-bearers, and of the undue political elevation given to the 
colored people by the transitional state of government through which the country 
has been passing since the war ; and even on this effervescing subject I have found 
it necessary to distinguish, on the one hand, betwixt the outcries of the bar-rooms 
and the street-corners— the echoes too often, it may be feared, of undone slave- 
traders and overseers—and, on the other, the true public opinion of the white 
population ; but apart from this vexed question of politics, on which there are sub- 
stantial grounds of grievance, I can scarcely recall an instance in which any planter 
or other employer of negro labor has not said that the result of emancipation, in 
its industrial bearings, has been much more favorable than could have been antici- 
pated, or who has not added an expression of satisfaction that slavery, however 
roughly, has been finally effaced. Yet now proceeding on my own observation, the 
introduction of free labor in the Southern States has been bound up with such 
novel relations betwixt employer and employed, in particular the payment of the 
field-laborers by one-half the produce of the land, that I confess I have had the 
greatest difficulty in attempting to reconcile them with any sound principle. One 
may understand how an agricultural communism among a group of people on a 
farm might be carried out ; but the project would require an economy and mutuality 
of arrangement betwixt the members of the group to which there is no resemblance 
in the existing conditions of a Southern cotton plantation. While payment by 
share of the crops affords the careful and hard-working laborer an opportunity of 
doing well, in which his employer participates, it tends to introduce a confusion of 
sense as regards right and duty, and an uncertainty and fluctuation of reward for 
labor, that are more likely to be adverse than favorable to the formation of steady 
industrious habits among a race so lately freed from the most absolute dependence. 
The few negroes who are wise enough to thrive under this system take advantage of 
the abundance of land to rent and crop for themselves, while the planter is left to 
struggle with the mass who abuse the opportunities and privileges they possess ; so 
that the worst results of the system are apt tu be reproduced, if not aggravated, 
from year to year on the great majority of the farms. The share system is so 
stoutly defended by many persons of practical experience that it requires some 
hardihood of conviction to avow an opposite opinion; but the judgment I have 
formed must be given, however deferentially, I cannot think that the payment of 
field-hands by shares of the crop, however liberal, is consistent either with the 
well-being of the negroes or with the agricultural development of the South. It is 
more like a half-way slavery than any relation of capital and labor of an advanced 
type ; and its incompatibility with progress will be seen more and more clearly as 
the Southern farmers proceed to keep live stock, to introduce deep or steam 
ploughing, to diversify their crops, or to carry out any improvement on their lands, 

Though the weight of taxation in the Southern States is an obstacle to their 
prosperity that forces itself on attention, yet as in some respects inevitable, and as 
lying within the political action of the people and the governments, it is one on 
which I have wished to touch as lightly as possible. The Federal revenue, swelled 
beyond all American experience or anticipation by the gigantic war, must be borne 
by the South in common with other sections of the Union, But the State and 
other local revenues of the South, owing, on the one hand, to the immense collapse 
of assessable property resulting from the furious struggle, and, on the other, to the 
new demands of expenditure arising, such as the building and endowment of free 
schools for the whole population, railways, and other public works, have become 
much more onerous in proportion to the assessable basis than in any other part of 
the United States, and require all careful and prudent consideration. Heavy as 
these burdens would have been under any circumstances, the State and other local 
taxation of the South has been grossly abused by a corrupt and reckless adminis- 
tration since the war, which, under the reviving control of the taxpayers, is now 
receiving a check likely to be permanent and effective. The Federal taxation, I 
will observe, is rendered unnecessarily oppressive and injurious by the American 
weakness of “protection to native industry,” and the American ambition of 
“*paying off the National Debt,” both purposes involving some of the highest prin- 
ciples of political economy and finance, in regard to which there is a wide field of 
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controversy. Remarks on the tariff of the United States can only be made by a 
British writer under a certain amount of restraint, as indeed all criticism from 
without on the internal affairs of any country can in any case be. The American 
Protectionists have a short and easy way of closing every demonstration of the inter- 
national advantages of free trade by declaring, especially to a British advocate, that 
the laws of the United States are to be made not for the interests of England or 
any other foreign country, but for the interests of the United States themselves. 
This argument, however captivating to a narrow patriotism, too often circumscribed 
within the still more limited circle of personal interest, has little intrinsic weight ; 
since, taking it at its strongest point, the fact is that England having thirty years 
ago—along period in the history even of nations—solved this question for 
herself, with some of her greatest interests more threatened by the action of free 
trade than the greatest interest of any other country in the world can well be, it 
comes with ill grace from American citizens to exclude on a fallaciously selfish or 
doubtful plea any wisdom which the example or attainments of England in com- 
mercial polity may afford. And, indeed, the question of free trade betwixt America 
and Europe engages incomparably greater interest among the people of the United 
States than among even the manufacturers and merchants of England, who appear 
to entertain extremely little concern on the subject, save as one among many other 
principles affecting the general progress and civilisation of the world. If free trade 
cannot commend itself on American soil in the interests of America alone, there is 
an end, of course, to the question there. The United States’ policy of “ paying off 
the National Debt ” of two to three thousand millions of dollars, by monthly instal- 
ments of a million dollars or less, brought into association with the question of the 
tariff through the common zexus of taxation, if it err at all, most surely errs “on 
virtue’s side,” and it becomes foreign criticism to be more abstinent on this point 
than even onthe other. The Secretary of the Treasury deems or finds it necessary, 
in carrying out this policy, to have 100 millions of a surplus always on hand; and 
as the only way of conveying to people in Great Britain a faint conception of the impor- 
tance given to this question by the American people, I am forced to ask what they 
would think if Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Lowe were to insist, after providing for all the 
expenses and obligations of the year, on levying twenty-odd millions sterling under 
the profession of paying off the National Debt, with the national taxation increas- 
ing in amount and weight during the process, instead of annually diminishing, 
which is the common object to be desired and attained? There are three ways of 
reducing the burden of a National Debt. First, paying off the principal ; secondly, 
converting portions of the principal, as favorable occasions arise, into a lower rate 
of interest; and, thirdly, giving such play and freedom to the development of na- 
tional wealth as, even without touching the National Debt or its rate of interest, 
must infallibly reduce its burden by a simple rule of proportion. The American 
Government has pursued the two first of these courses with inflexible integrity and 
with more or less success since the war; but the third it has not only not pursued, 
but has pressed the first two so closely as to run directly counter to it, and to have 
all but produced the dilemma that the more determined the nation seems to pay off 
the Debt, the less able it becomes. ‘These questions, opening a wealth of observa- 
tion, are canvassed with such spirit and ability by the leading American newspapers, 
and in some instances with such admirable independence of party, that very few 
who, like myself, have lived in the country for some months, but must own that they 
have derived greatly more from, than they can hope to contribute to, the discussion. 

I trust that in these pages I have given no partial view of the many topics that 
have passed under review, and that as respects the general condition of the South- 
ern States I have not failed to afford to many the means of a fuller and exacter un- 
derstanding —at least a nearer and more intimate view — than they had before. If 
I have given strong expression to convictions on such controversial ground as that 
of legislation or politics, there seems an ample vindication of this freedom in the 
chief desire and aim of the American people, of all political parties, themselves. 
The polity of the United States that may be said to surmount all others, and to be 
national in the highest sense, is that of attracting in copious volume the surplus labor 
and capital of Europe ; and the wisdom of this polity is indisputable, since, while 
directly building up their own greatness, it is the course in which the United States 
may render the greatest service to the world. But it were unwise to rest this move- 
ment on the basis of mere political or social discontent in other countries, while neg- 
lecting sources manifold of discontent at home; the conditions of free and equal 
government, as well as of social prosperity, have made much progress in the Old 
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World ; and the more thoroughly emigrants, especially of the United Kingdom, 
feel at home in the New World, under just and wise laws and all the blessings of a 
well-ordered society, the greater their number, the better their character, and the 
more lasting their usefulness as citizens of the United States may be expected to 
be. Betwixt the Tariff, in particular, and the main polity and interest of the United 
States, there appears to be a palpable contradiction, since it directly shuts out the 
capital of other countries, and renders the land of America less attractive to and 
less tenable by foreign immigrants. It is this consideration that has chiefly inspired 
any little political criticism in this book. I have been writing of States which, 
though not sharing hitherto in any equal degree with other sections of the Union 
the stream of labor and capital from Europe to America, present under fair legis- 
lation and good government a particularly rich and interesting field for immigration, 
agriculture, commerce, and the development of many branches of industry; and 
were the balance in this respect now to be redressed in favor of the South, there 
would be in such good fortune a result no less gratifying to all American citizens 
than responsive to the deep interest which an heroic, not too wise, and unavailing 
struggle for independence excited throughout the world. 


We have been unusually liberal of our extracts from this work, not 
only on account of its intrinsic merit, but because, from the notices 
we have seen of it in the English papers, we think it will have great 
influence in the correction of prejudices and errors entertained abroad 
with respect to the South, and will tend to promote, what we so 
greatly need, the influx of intelligent labor and foreign capital. 

W. H. B. 





Our English Bible and its Ancestors. By Treadwell Walden, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Indianapolis. Philadelphia: Porter and 
Coates. 

A most instructive narrative of the growth of what all English 
speaking people regard as one of our richest possessions. It is not 
within the province of this Magazine to discuss the theological ques- 
tions connected with the English Bible ; but to the student of English 
its history must always be a topic of absorbing interest, and Mr. 
Walden has earned our warmest thanks for giving so much valuable 
information in a form so simple and attractive. R. A. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


To the Editor of Tue SovuTuern MaGazine: 
SIR: 
AVING read with much interest a recent communication in a daily 


! paper on the subject of the authorship of the United States Constitu- 
tion, I have carefully examined the journals of the great convention which 
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framed and adopted that illustrious contract and form of government, and 
have verified the correctness of the statements adduced in that article: viz., 
1st. that the original brief draft or plan of a federal constitution was, on 
29th May 1787, presented to the Convention by that distinguished lawyer, 
Charles Pinckney of South Carolina; 2d. that the complete report of the 
present Constitution of the United States was written, and on 6th August 
1787 submitted to the Convention by the chairman of a special committee, 
the eminent statesman and jurist John Rutledge of South Carolina, who had 
been Chief-Justice under the old Confederation, and who had, in the first 
convention of the Colonies (held in New York in October 1765, and called 
the “Stamp Act Congress”), written the celebrated memorial to Parliament, 
and afterwards the Constitution of South Carolina, of which separate sov- 
ereign State he was President from 1773 to 1778, and was afterwards, in 
1795, Chief-Justice of the United States. The descendants of those two 
distinguished statesmen have claimed for South Carolina that their well- 
known interpretation (being that of its author), as well as that of the great 
statesmen Calhoun, McDuffie, Preston, Hamilton, and others of South 
Carolina’s ablest men, is to be considered (like that also of Jefferson and 
Madison) and to be accepted as the true construction. This is a matter of 
great importance to the South, and particularly to South Carolina, where it 
has always been contended that the author of the Constitution must have 
known more of the true meaning of his own production than any other man, 
and where his friends and descendants well know that he always claimed 
the perfect right of any State of this confederacy of republics to leave the 
partnership in the same manner as each had entered it: viz. by the action 
of the primordial organic convention of the people of each separate State 
(wherein alone the true sovereignty resides), being the supreme Constitution- 
making, Government-making power. The separate primordial conventions 
of the States of New York, Virginia, and Rhode Island, in adopting and 
ratifying the United States Constitution, expressly declared that they “7e- 
served to themselves the right to re-assume the powers delegated whenever 
they should be perverted to the injury of their people” —in other words, 
the absolute right of secession, which was thus first asserted and maintained 
by the State of New York as her reserved sovereign right. 

In regard to the authorship of the Constitution, it is indeed a remarkable 
fact that this most important question should have been so completely ne- 
—_ and ignored, and that credit should never have been given to the 

istinguished Rutledge of South Carolina for the composition and comple- 
tion of the most admirable form and system of Government (before its recent 
destruction) that was ever devised by the wisdom of man; while the author 
of the Declaration of Independence has been almost deified for that mere 
declaration of liberty and separation from the mother country —a paper 
certainly far inferior to his other great declaration of the sovereign rights of 
the States contained in his celebrated Kentucky Resolutions of 1798-s. 
The authorship of the United States Constitution has been usually and 
without consideration attributed to Madison, who was styled “the father of 
the Constitution”; which designation had led to the belief that this great 
production had been composed and written by him, whereas the truth is 
that (as shown by the journals of the Convention) he was not even upon the 
committee which framed and reported the Constitution, but was (as himself 
declares) so constantly occupied in writing his own journal and commen- 
taries that he had not time even to participate to any extent in the debates 
of the Convention. The title of “ Father of the Constitution” was bestowed 
upon Mr. Madison for the following reasons: 1st. because he had first pro- 
posed the calling of the Convention to frame that instrument; 2d. because 
he had so earnestly and industriously advocated it in his able essays in that 
admirable work called the Federalist; 3d. because he had so ably supported 


and carried its adoption in the Virginia Convention against the united oppo- 
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sition of all the other most distinguished men of Virginia, amongst whom 
was that great orator and statesman Patrick Henry, who with wonderful 
prescience and prophetic vision predicted the very infamous state of things 
that now exists, and declared that if the Constitution as it stood should be 
adopted without further restrictions upon the General Government, it would 
result (as it has) in a few leading and designing demagogues inducing Con- 
gress to usurp all power, and to destroy the prerogatives of the Executive 
and the Judiciary. It may be regarded as one of the signs of the degeneracy 
and demoralisation of the present era that the importance and value of the 
Constitution in its original purity are so utterly disregarded, and that con- 
sequently its authorship should be equally ignored and neglected. Still it 
is with a lingering hope that there may be yet some few patriotic statesmen 
and scholars who would be ashamed of being ignorant of the authorship of 
the greatest political production of our country, and who would wish to be 
able to answer the constantly repeated inquiry of foreigners, “who wrote 
the Constitution of your country ?” 


7 


I am, Sir, &c., 
JUSTINIAN. 


SONNETS. 


I. 


The minstrel lives though snapt his harp’s rich chords ; 
The stars unseen still shine in curtained skies ; 
The soul endures though its frail body dies ; 
So truths survive the outward garb of words. 
Had conquering Omar, in one blazing pyre, 
To ashes burned the world’s vast, garnered lore, 
Its dusty tomes, its parchments worn and hoar, 
Still thought immortal would have scorned his ire! 
Great truths anon are lost, and thus remain 
Fruitless for years; yet from a mummy’s hand 
One grain with golden fields may fill a land; 
And truths, though hid for centuries, retain 
Their power, and outlive piles that mock the sand, 
And frown in majesty o’er Egypt’s plain! 


II. 


How oft the spirit for its far home yearns, 
Walking, in wasted form, so near death’s shore, 
Methinks it sometimes hears the solemn roar 
Of that dark sea from which no sail returns! 
The boundaries of life and death so blend, 
Like night and morning shades they cheat our eyes; 
Ladders unseen from earth to heaven ascend, 
From heaven to earth anon float melodies, 
Sweet undertones unheard by dull, gross ears ; 
Strong sympathies and ties close link the two. 
Our vanished ones no watch may o’er us keep, 
Yet wait they at heaven’s gate and scan its blue 
To catch the earliest gleam and far-off sweep 
Of snowy wings from this dim vale of tears! 
SAMUEL SELDEN. 
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WHEN HE WORE A DIXIE JACKET. 


When the burning lips of Summer 

Kissed the roses as they grew, 

When the Katydids were telling 

What poor Katy didn’t do, 

Uprose an August lady, 

Moving waist-deep through the corn, 

Filling up the morning glories 

With the dewy breath of morn. 
Wooing, wooing till October 
In a pretty cap and gown, 
To the doors of sad November 
Spread her russet carpets down. 


When the sun had left the berries, 
And had turned the peach’s cheek 
From its green leaves to he bitten, 
Then my Love began to speak 
And call me ladies of the books 
That we had read together, 
And kept me fanning blushes down 
Throughout the summer weather. 
While he wooed me, fair October 
In her balmoral so bright, 
O’er the thick September grasses 
Made a path of golden light. 


He named me Wilhelm’s true Lenore ; 

Nina proud and strong, yet sweet ; 

From Zschokke’s winsome story-girls, 

On to Goethe's Marguerite — 

Names sweet and true — until words failed, 

And then this very curl 

That plays eaves-dropper round my ear, 

Heard: ‘‘O you darling girl!” 
Wooing, wooing till October 
Spread her russet carpets down ; 
While he wore that old gray jacket, 
And I wore a homespun gown. 


Once I heard him humming softly, 
In low, measured bits of tune, 
‘* Ah, I have sighed to rest me!” 
Then a silver fingered moon 
Looked that way, and threw my image 
Pencilled lightly on his breast, 
As a shadow of the substance 
Where his sighs would find a rest. 
Wooing, wooing till October 
In a hazy mantle bright, 
Here and there, through fading forests, 
Spun a shining thread of light. 
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It was under sweet-gum branches, 

Leaning on a knotted vine; 

Just beyond, a woodchuck’s hammer 

Tapped a hollow-hearted pine ; 

And again, where lilies panted, 

Where the fire-flies darted low, 

And the glowworms in the grasses 

Moved their love-lamps to and fro. 
Wooing, wooing till October 
Shook the russet apples down ; 
When he wore a Dixie jacket, 
And I wore a homespun gown. 


We saw the cloud-ships sailing, 
With white pennons idly free, 
Westward, ho! to silver islands 
Circled by a rosy sea; 
We heard wild Bob White’s whistle 
Rouse September from her nap, 
Watched the cunning sharp-eyed squirrels 
Dropping chestnuts in her lap. 
Wooing, wooing till October 
In a balmoral so bright, 
Tracked with dainty golden slippers, 
Here and there, a path of light. 


’Twas an honest Southron’s wooing, 

Like a simple tale of old: 

And I gave an old-time answer, 

In a bit of broken gold: 

I was queen, but my adornments 

Were the roses on my breast, 

And the golden rods he twisted 

O’er my forehead for a crest. 
Wooing, wooing till October 
In a petticoat so gay, 
Golden crowned and golden sandalled, 
Tracked a lambent sunny way. 


Hide and seek among the hazes 
Played the Indian Summer’s sun, 
And the new moon hanging o’er us 
Told the stars that I was won; 
Then October, queen of seasons, 
Shaking down her auburn hair, 
Strewed the earth with beauty’s ashes, 
And love seemed a chanted prayer 
Rising heavenward on the voices 
Of the wind—and hark! a dove 
Softly cooing in sweet minor 
To the fields Aer tale of love. 
4) 
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Now he calls me “ Little pauper,” 
And I answer “ Prison-bird !” 
But I cannot laugh for weeping 
At the meaning of each word. 
That same love which makes a hovel 
With its magic touches bright, 
Makes that worn Confederate jacket 
A treasure in my sight: 
And when my life’s October 
Strews her brown leaves o’er my head, 
Treat that dear old jacket kindly, 
Or Pil haunt you when I'm dead! 
JENDWINE. 


BY THE SEA. 


Oh, let me roam in my unquiet hours 
Beside the tranquil, mist-enwreathen sea ; 
For great Apollo there restores the powers 
O’erwrought with magic-breathed serenity : 
The sweet fresh morning, the blue dim expanse 
Of cloudless sky —Oh! for one rapturous glance, 
To feed the soul from Nature’s infinite 
Great source, where all ethereal thoughts are lit ; 
To calm th’ unhallow’d ire of worldliness, 
And of its thrall my vain soul to divest, 
To be once more a little child —e’en less — 
So that I may become a welcome guest 
In those sweet courts, devoid of grief and guile, 
Where budding thoughts in Spring perennial smile. 
P. J. MALONE. 
AN old friend and contributor writes us :—“ Walking in my garden the 
other day, I overheard a talk between my two little boys, who are greatly 
concerned to find out their grandmother’s age, which that venerable lady 
has succeeded in shrouding in so profound a mystery that I believe it 
is not known to any living mortal but herself :— 
“ Robert. ‘Id like to know how old she zs.’ 
“ ¢Coosey.’ ‘Well, Robert, the good Lord knows it, I reckon, if you don’t.’ 
“ Robert. ‘No he don’t —he’s lost count long ago !’” 
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are determined.to maintain the superiority of style 
which has hitherto been their aim and reputation. Their 
charges will be moderate for good work. 
For the better class of printing, we are constantly 
in receipt of the latest desirable styles of letter, together with the most improved 
machinery; these, with skillful workmen, and a long experience in this branch of business, 
enables us to produce superior work, with variety, originality and style of design not 
surpassed by any other house in the city. 





— 


(en Blank Books & Book Binding » 


\ 


eed 


Of every description made to order at brief notice. Magazines, Periodicals, Music, éc., 
bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that other rates or poor workmanship may 





follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies &—= eee = 
the conclusion, that this is not only the better course but at the age7 
same time the most agreeable to all concerned. 
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THOs. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms, 





30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
otbers, have entrusted us with their orders : 





Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, Annapolis, Ma. 
“ G. W. SANDS. Ellicott City, Md Hon. H. W. ARCHER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIELD, 
Col. E. G. DAWSON, Georgia. « A.J. ACKERMAN, Alexandria, Va. 
“ K.M.JOHNSTON, * U.S. Att'y, Washington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
« E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, 8. C. Rev J. M. KHONNELL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C. 
br. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. C. 
Fort Monroe. J. i} CARWILE, Fayetteville,N.C. W.C. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JNO R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md. Hon. A. HARDING, Danville. Ky. 


E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON Fredericksburg, Va 


—_—_——oe oe 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar. wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons, State if a tall or stout figure. 


WEDDING OVUTEHITS. 
Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 9. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 


MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co, 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 











neome in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being ess than half the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 





DESHIELDS & COVELL, 
Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND, 
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F. W. CHRISTERN, | COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
Foreign Bookseller & Importer, | 


No. 77 gg mtg PLACE, | PITARMACEUTISTS, 


A gent for the Revus pes Deux Monpgs in America. | 
Subscription, $18.50 per annum. | 





i73 W. Baltimore Street, 





Catalogues Sent Gratis on any Desired Specialty. 





Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. 


7 - - — Metal Prgyres 
Curre e World 
TRON ‘WORLD AND MANC: 
FACTURER. Accurate quo- 
tations and reporis of rules of 
s Wrertobersy Fo warels ia 
) Pittsburgh ew Yor’ co : 
ton, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Our Mineral Water Department 

St. Louis, Cleveland, Balti- 
more and Chicago. Foreign 












metal markets reported. Ao- EMBRACES TUE FOLLOWING: 
knowledyed standard journal 
: of the metal trades. Only : 
$4.00 per year. No hardware dealer can afford to do without it. Catharines, Shaves Suigher, &. Bedforé, 
Every michinist and metal worker should tuke it. Gives more Miasisquoi, Kissengen, Vichy, 
illustrations of new mac pod Bam the Scientific American Congress, Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 
t four weeks On TRIAL for 2 nts, postage prid. Address . 3 
IRON W ay LD PUBLISHING CO.. Excelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 
Izon Worvp Beitoise, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
, , High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 
Ry 4 aid gg gy — | Washington Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratoga 
CAN WORKING PEOPLE is j (Chaly beate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
one of the finest publications } ~ 
in the world. fontaine 16 Bethesda, oD. Sathorn, de. 
Pa pages. or 64 columns of read- 
SP) rc matter, designed to inter- Also, Importers of JOANN DOFF’s GENUINE 
VP est, instruct and advance the —_ ray * 
best interests of workingmen. EXTKACT UF MALT. 
Iliuetrations of pron. inent 
workingmen in sane. — > 
. Siemsbess inp Geecounte of ant Agents for the sale of JOIN M. FORREST’S 
= ecribers. Only $1.50 per sIN INA ILTE TE rip Uy 
enr, or on trial three months for 25 cents. Write your name, ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER ToR. 
‘own, County aod State plain'y, enclose the money, and address 
IRON WORLD PUBLISHING CO:, . ( i 
Inow Wout Benoa, Pittsburgh, Pas (e"Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
(2 Agents wanted on Salary or Comyiission. and ¢: ws filied, 





A WorRK FOR EVERY DEMOCRATIC VOTER. 





LIFE OF C. L. VALLANDIGHAM. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


APPLY EARLY AND SECURE GOOD TERRITORY. 





For Circulars and Terms, address the publishers, 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
8 N. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


This 1s one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS published in this country, and has always been held in b 
esteem by the FakmEns of Virginia and other Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per “Annum, IN ADVANCE. 


Asa change has been made fn the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprictor Southern Planter & Farmer, No. 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Va. 


GE As an advertising medium the Southern Planter and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country, “@a 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, No. 1015 Main Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 








TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not paid within the first two months, $4, 
Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 12, 
Richmond, Va. 





THE AGE. 
DAILY AND WHEEKLY. 


The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania 





Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed, Unequalled. 


Carefully made np and neatly printed. Attractive in all Its fentures, 

the DAILY reiches those who teke ond reod we other paper, 

The DAILY contains able editorias, ali the latest local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
Cable Kew Ye rk and “ashington ©. rrespendents, ete 

The * PALLY AGE" ia reay ected by all— even ite politcal oppor ents, 


A welcome visitor to the counting room, the workshop and the home circle. 

The WEEKLY goes thronghout Pennsvivania. the Middle states. and the entire Sonth. 

The WEFKIY combin 8 literature with news of the lay In its columus are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
Ladies and ¢ hildren, Agricultural | tems. sunday Reading, ¢ 


‘the * WEEKLY AGE" is acknowledged to be the best F ainily Journal printed in Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
DAILY. WEEKLY. 
FOr ON€ FOAT...cccccceecseceeceeeeee coccccccccccocess coe GD 3 «=—§ DD OF. CRO FON ec cia scccccccscesscccces sevecccceess$ 1 50 
FOP GEE MONEE. 02.cccccses0ssa0ess 2 Ten copies, one year 12 50 





For three months... ... c.eeceeeeee 2 2 ‘lwenty copies, ODE YUAT....000 aes, ve oe 
For less period, (per month) 1 00 
When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year 





SF” Subscriptions payable invariably in advance, Draftxon Philadelphia or Post Office Orders. payable to the order 
of the Publixhers, being sufer, ure preseruble ty any other mwde uf remitlunce. AU uho send money by Lapress mus 
prepay Lapress churyes. 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Froprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Sirveet, Lhiludeiphia, 














HIS periodical (formerly the New Ectectic) is now THE ONLY LITERARY 

MAGAZINE published in the South; and as such, it is the aim of the publishers 

to make it, as far as possible, the representative of every department of Southern 

literature, and the exponent of the best talent and culture of our people—hitherto 
almost unknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late war ; 
thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything of a 


nature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 


pages. 
Ample space is devoted to /ighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 


giitss from the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SouTHERN MAGAZINE 
a welcome guest in every home-circle. 
Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 
the South. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon. Chas. Gayarré, Prof. C Woodward Hutson, Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Sidney Lanier, 

Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Prof. W. LeRoy Broun, Gen. J. A. Early, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R, L. Dabney, D. D., Col. F. Schaller, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, J. H. Myrover, 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Col. Jno. S. Holt, Prof. Thos. R. Price, “ Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd. S. Gregory, Paul H. Hayne, “ Pearl Rivers,” 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ** Barton Grey,” Miss Mollie E. Moore, ** Elzey Hay. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


TERMS :—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To Clergymen and Teach- 
ers $3.00. For club-rates address the publishers. Specimen number sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 
MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 
BALTIMORE. 
Wma. Hanpd Browne, £daiior. 





SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Bent 


. Price list School Desks sent 


CHARLES P. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

. Halls and Schools. 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SETTEES for Churches 


SCHOOL DESK, 


‘The best in the world. 


on nsheseetbiain 


, Free of —- 





og UUINERT & Stpy y . 
oo 1872. “& 


ALSO 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. 


[mporters, Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash Ribbons, | 


VELVET RIBBONS, NECK TIES, 
Bonnet Silks, Satins, Velvets and Crapes, 
Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, Frames, &c. 


Srraw Bonnets and Ladies’ and Children’s Hats, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


And in connecting Warerooms 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Setts, Handkerchiefs, 
VEILING, HEAD NETS, &c., &cs, 

Nos. 237 & 239 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


These goods are manufactured by us or bought for 


Cash directly from the European and American Manufac- | 


turers, embracing all the latest novelties, unequalled in 
variety and cheapness in any market. 
Orders filled with care, promptness and despatch. 


— B WIteo® 
Maes SAFETY STEAM 


eens 


Win ret 





pr -STEAM 
‘ENGI NESE BOILERS 


SAW &GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS! 
HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 


| 
 ° POOLE & HUNT, 
| Send for Circulars { RALTIMO RE,M> 


| LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMING EMPORIUM. 


SISCO BROTHERS, 


Opposite Masonic Temple, Baltimore, Md. 
AGENTS FOR 


E. Butterick FOR 
& Co's Ay. eh i LADIESe 


CELEBRATED Bf MISSES, 





PATTERNS (So a AND 
OF GARMENTS ~ ~~ CHILDREN. 


OUR PATTERNS POSSESS THESE ADVANTAGES. 
FIRST. 


They are reliable, each Pattern having been practically 

tested before being offered for sale. 
SECOND. 

They are of different sizes, so that any one can obtain 

a Pattern requiring little variation, 
THIRD, 

Each pattern has a printed label, showing its size, the 
amount of Cloth, Trimming, &c., required, with neces- 
sary instructions for cutting and making, and a picture of 
the garment when finished. 

FOURTH. 

They are more perfectly cut than they can be by the 
ordinary method, each part being perfect and fitted, 
The difficult parts are notched so as to be easily put 
together. 

Catalogues sent by Mail Free of Charge. 




















FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS ExPosiTION of 
1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in | 
| Baltimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 





Locx-STITcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
| WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. | 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


53 N. Cuarves St., BALTIMORE, MD. 218 N. Firtn St., St. Lovis. | 
613 Broapway, New York. 191 Lake St., CHicaco. 
1307 CuestnuT St., PHILaDgecrnia. 349 WasnincTton St. Boston. 











‘To Farmers and Planters. 


EXCELLENZA COTTON FERTILIZER 


Without a superior for the Cotton Crop. 


EXCELLENZA TOBACCO FERTILIZER | 


The most reliable fertilizer tor Tobacco. 











EXCELLENZA SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


The great Corn and Crop Producer. 





Send your orders either to our agents or the undersigned 


sole proprieters. 
Send for circulars with analysis and full particulars, 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


All Grades of Ground Bones & Standard Fertilizers, 
Z 44 S. FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE. 














